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LECTURES ON THE ROMANS. 


LECTURE XXVL. 


ROMANS, vy, 1214. 


“« Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and dea 
by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for tha 
ned : (for until the law sin was in the worl 
puted when there is no law. Neverthe 
Adam to Moses, even over them that 
similitude of Adam’s transgression, who : 
was to come.” 


Arrer these lengthened preliminary ren 
the doctrine of original sin, we now proceed 
exposition of the verses of this remarkable ; 
in detail. 

Ver. 12. The death which entered info “6 


that temporal death, to which in common langua 
the term is restricted. It is very true that dea 
in the ordinary sense of the word, formed part 
the punishment laid upon our first parents 
their posterity. But there was a sentence o 
death executed on the very day of the transgres- — 
sion—‘“‘ In the day that thou eatest thereof thou — 
shalt surely die’—And yet Adam survived his 
expulsion from Paradise several hundred years ; 
and the way in which the truth of the threatening 
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was accomplished, was by the infliction of spiritual 
death. By the fall he lost that, which Christ by 
his salvation restores to our species. Ifa title to 
eternal life hereafter, and spiritual life here, came 
by Christ—it is because they went away from us 
_by Adam. He on that day lost the light of the 
‘divine countenance. A sense of God’s favour died 
away from his heart; and it was this which cheered 
and sustained him in all the joys of existence. 
Tope, that sunshine of the soul, took its depar- 
cre: and left the blackness of desolation behind 
>< death in trespasses and sins, began with 
p.of the first sin. It was then that 
- ) terror. It was then that jeal- 
°° from the bosom its wonted j joy 
‘then that the righteousness . of 
pled, because it was Teft without a 
be a “6 without an object—alike unable to 
the acceptance that had been lost; and 
| g for the labours of a service, when all 
'_ the master had been extinguished, among 
ears and the suspicions and the chilling alien- 
on of guilt. This was a death which took place 
~ ng before the dissolution of the body; and when 
ody falls into dust, this is a death which the 
earries with it into the place of its separate 
ates ation. The literal death is only a stepping- 
“stone to the full accomplishment of that sentence 
—the operation of which began on Adam, with the 
very first hour of his history as a sinner. It was 
then that he became dead unto God; and that his 
soul was driven into exile, from all the joys and 
communications of the divine life—just as surely 















CHAPTER V, 12—14. 74 


as in person, he was exiled from the scenes 0° 
loveliness and delight that were in the garden ¢ 
paradise. It is this character of the soul whic. _ 
forms its own punishment in the place of condem. 
nation; and here in every unregenerate bosom, is _ 
the germ of that, which ministers to the second 
death on the other side of the grave all its agony » 
and all its bitterness. 

It is a matter of experience, as we have already 
amply endeavoured to demonstrate, that this deat 
of the soul has passed upon all men, just as sure 
and as universally as the dissolution of the bo — 
There is one species of life or of vive- © “* - 
remains to us—vivacity to the thn _ . 
that they form the world in wh ae 
to the objects of which alone i, _ Laon 
ingly alive. There is another \ © i. Be 
vivacity that is extinguished —viViu.._ 104 
things of faith, so as that God and eter 
the unseen realities of another world have . 
power to excite or to interest us, than if ~ 
inanimate beings. It is the reawakening rm 
vivacity in the soul which is stated in the vie, 
as an event equally miraculous with a resurrectié: 
from literal death. It takes effect upon us on. ot 
truly receiving Christ. He who believeth’: 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. Wego 
believeth hath passed from death unto lif 
death, on the one hand, in which we may be most 
profoundly immersed, at the very time that we are 
bustling with eager and intense desire among this 
world’s eee and a life, on the other hand, to 
which we may be raised long before our bodies 
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LECTURE XXVI. 


jissolved—a life which begins with conver- 
‘which matures and makes progress along the 
e of our sanctification; which, so far from 
y arrested by the death of the body, is thereby 
ased into a scene of enlargement, and will at 
ith, by the reunion which takes place on the 
y of judgment, be brought to that state of final 
fees in which all its powers and all its 

















ensibilities will be for ever consecrated to the full 


ensible, if God be practically seen and 

y y or if, stopping short at the 
you only move in a pictured 
‘Then know that Christ is 
oor of every sleeper’s heart, for 
@ Of awakening him. He employs the 
the offer of His gospel as the instruments 
ing you; and, should you close with the 





mate your powers—and, instead of living as you 
ave done heretofore, without God, you will know 
at it is, under the light of His countenance and 


_ This death then, both temporal and spiritual, is 
the judicial sentence inflicted on all who have in- 
curred it. On whatever subject we see it taking 
_ effect, we may infer of him, that he is reckoned a 
sinner and dealt with accordingly. And if we see 
that, in point of fact, this death hath passed upon 
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all men, it proves that in the estimation of the 
Judge all men have sinned. | 

Ver, 13. This sentence, it may be romayieg 
was in full operation anterior to the promulgatio., 
of the Mosaic law. The death of the soul in tros- 
passes and sins, was as much the doom and tle 
characteristic of nature in the antediluvian and 
patriarchal ages, as it is now; and that more visi- 
ble mortality, which sweeps successive generations 
from the face of the world, was as relentless and 
universal in its ravages. The men of that period 
were treated as men under guilt, and all shared in 
the very sentence that was passed and fulfilled on 
our one common progenitor. Death was dealt out 
to them all, and just because sin was reckoned to 
them all. And yet sin is not imputed where there 
is no law. Under what law then was it, that, 
between the creation and the delivery of the com- 
mandments from mount Sinai, men were counted 
as transgressors? Not the Jewish law which then 
did not exist ; but some prior law which extended 
over the whole world, and involved all the men of 
it in one common condemnation. 

The truth is, that Paul never lost sight of the 
main purpose of his argument, which was to re- 
duce Jews and Gentiles to the same footing; and 
bring the former to a thankful acquiescence in that 
same salvation, of which he welcomed the latter to 
an equal participation. The Jews were constantly 
building a superiority to themselves upon their 
law. They fancied that they stood out, in point 
of immunity and favour with God, from all the 
rest of the species—in virtue of the relationship 


LECTURE XXVI. 


held with Abraham as their father. The 
cife reasons with them on their prior relationship 
“{5 Adam as their father—a relationship through 
which sin, and death the sentence of sin, found a 
like way among all the families of the earth; and 
from which Abraham himself, the immediate 
founder of their own nation, was not exempted. 
He thus confounds the distinction, on which the 
children of Israel were disposed to hold out against 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; and, demonstrating all 
*> under the virulence of that disease which 
‘n sin and death from the common fountain- 
“ur species, he demonstrates all to be in 
“he same remedy, and befitting patients for 

ie healing application. 


"Wer. 14, If death reigned from Adam to Moses, 


it could not be in the shape of a penalty for the 
violations of the Mosaic law; and yet it was in the 
shape of a penalty rendered to men for the viola- 
tion of some law or other. What could that law 
be? What but either the law of the heart, or the 
representative law made with Adam, by which he 
stood to God in the relation of federal head of all 
his posterity—by which, had he kept it, he would 
have transmitted the right which he had earned for 
himself as a privilege won and wrought for by him 
on behalf of his descendants; but by which, as he 
broke it, he brought down a forfeiture on his own 
head, and in which, all who spring from him do 
Share. In Adamall died, because in Adam all are 
held to have sinned. Such is the economy under 
which we sit, an economy which we shall not stop 


any further to explain or vindicate at present, . 





CHAPTER V, 12—14. 


having already endeavoured to acquit Goc 

alleged severity against you on the score «. 
guilt and helplessness by nature—and that, ., 

directing your eye to the amplitude of the compen- 

sations which are so fully provided and so freely 
offered to you in the gospel. 

Death reigned universally from Adam to Moses; 
and the term ‘ even’ directs our attention to a class 
more unlikely than the others to be made partakers 
of this fatality, and therefore serving still more 
effectually to mark how far the effect of Ad 
sin was carried among the great human 
The death of those who arrived at ma‘ 
have been ascribed to their own wilfu 
sions against the law of conscience. Ha- 
ally sinnbd against the light of a known —., 
Each pndeerened the prohibition of an inward 
voice, just as effectually as Adam transgressed the 
‘prohibition of that voice which was uttered from 
without. And each therefore may have been con- 
ceived to die in the way of retribution for his own 
personal and particular offences. But to preclude 
this inference altogether, and to make manifest the 
law of Adam incurring the guilt of a sin unto 
death for himself and for all his posterity, we see 
that this penalty of death is laid even upon those, 
who could not sin after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression—who could not, by any voluntary 
and deliberate choice, put forth their hand to any 
actual violation—or, in other words, as is gene- 
rally understood—Death reigned even over infants, 
who were incapable of sinning as Adam did, when 
appetite prevailed in its contest with the sense of 



















LECTURE XXVI. . *: 
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duty, and with the fear of known and 
ened consequences. ‘There is no internal 
f the soul in the heart of an unconscious 
be; and yet it too may share in that sad penalty 
death which was pronounced upon Adam, and 
s without exception on his posterity of all classes 
1 all ages. 
n our former illustrations we have attempted 
ow, how the elements of the corrupt nature 
all enter into the composition of infancy— 
as surely, as the ferocity of the tiger exists as 
mbryo disposition at the very first breath of 
so surely may the unfailing germ of a 
endency lie incorporated in the heart of a 
mon g the other ingredients of its moral na- 
and which only needs time for growth, that 
: i may break out into the development of actual 
_ and committed sin—that thus, in fact, every child 
is born in spiritual death; and brings into the 
world with him that character of the soul, which, 
if not regenerated and made anew, will be his cha- 
racter through time and his curse in eternity— 
So that though this native sinfulness may not be 
apparent, till it come forth at a more advanced 
period in sinful performance—yet it has just as 
firm and solid an existence in the frame of an in- 
fant, as the tendency to bring forth sour fruit in a 
particular tree, was a tendency which adhered to 
__ the sapling many years before the period of bear- 
_ ing, and was even infused into the very seed or 
acorn from which it has germinated. But should 
the spiritual death of infants not be palpable, the | 
literal death which forms part of the sentence is 
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CHAPTER V, 12—14. 13 


exemplified on many of them; and, just as the 
order to burn thorns and briers would be carried 
into effect on the youngest as well as on the oldest 


specimens of a produce so obnoxious, so death goes 
forth the executioner of an unsparing sentence upon 


all ages—and the babe of a week old, sinless though 

he may be in respect of his outward history, yet, 

with a soul tainted by corruption and a body on 

which the curse of mortality may at any time be 

realised, does he share alike with the hoary offender 

in that sentence, of which, as it respects the infant, 
no other account can be given than that, as in 

Adam he sinned so in Adam he dies. 

‘Who is the figure of him that was to come.’ 
Adam is here stated to be the figure of Jesus 
Christ; and this statement completes our informa- 
tion respecting the whole amount of the mischief 
entailed upon his posterity. LExperience tells us 
that from him we inherit a depraved tendency to 
evil, The moral sense tells us, that we justly 
incur guilt for the sins of our corrupt nature. But 
neither the one nor the other, do we think, tells us 
that we are responsible for the sin done by Adam 
in paradise. The information however, which we 
cannot get from either of these two sources, we get 
from Scripture—when it announces to us that : 
Adam is the figure of Christ; and that what of 
righteousness we derive from the one, we derive of 
guilt and condemnation from the other. Now we 
know, that it is not enough to derive from Christ 
the cancelment of all the debt that we have already 
incurred—neither is it enough to derive from Him 
a new and a holy nature, under the workings of 
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which, we aspire after a heavenly character, and at 
length reach it. In the midst of all our aspirings, 
there is a mingling of sin so long as we are com- 
passed about with these vile bodies; and as God 
will not look upon us with regard, unless we offer 
ourselves to Him in a righteousness that is worthy 
of that regard, we need to have the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ imputed to us, just as much as we 
need His sanctifying grace to be infused into us. 
And accordingly we are told in express terms, that 
the merit of Christ’s good actions is ascribed to us; 
and, if Adam be the figure of Christ, this benefit 
that we obtain from the latter has a counterpart 
bane that has descended upon us from the former 
—or, in other words, the demerit of Adam’s bad 
action is ascribed to us. And as, under the second 
economy, we are held to be rewardable for the 
obedience of the one—so, to complete the figurative 
resemblance, we, under the first economy, are held 
to be responsible for the disobedience of the other. 
This part of the doctrine of original sin we hold 
to be matter of pure revelation—a portion of God’s 
jurisprudence, the whole rationale of which we 
cannot comprehend; but not, as we have endea- 
voured to show, in any way at war with tenderness 
and love to the children of men. For, leaving the 
two cases of heathenism and infancy to Himself, 
what have we who are neither heathen nor infants 
to complain of Is it that our estate by nature 
has been left so heavily entailed by our first pro- 
genitor—then there is a surety provided, to the 
benefit of which we are all most abundantly wel- 
come; and by the acceptance of which, the estate 
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is disburdened, and fully restored to all the value ere 
it ever had. Jam glad to have beenasharerin 
all the miseries of Adam’s rebellion, as that is the 
very circumstance which has marked me outas a 
welcome sharer in all the privileges of Christ’s 
mediation. I am glad to have incurred all the | 
forfeitures which were laid upon Adam and his de- | i 
generate offspring, as this is the very thing which 
has brought me within the scope of a most glorious _ 
amnesty and a most ample restoration. I will not — 
quarrel with the doctrine of original sin, but hold 
it a kindness to have it laid before me—as to me 
it is the very finger-post which points my way of 
access and of triumph, to that righteousness which _ 
is unto all and upon all who believe. It is a singu- 
lar dealing of God, that He should rate me for 
another’s sin, and evinces His ways to be not as — 
men’s ways; but I will not complain of it, as I 
have a most secure and honourable refuge in © 
another dealing of God’s, equally singular, but in 
which it is my chiefest interest and will at length 
be my most exalted felicity to acquiesce—even 
that He should reward me for another’s obedience; _ 
and that, instead of looking to me as I am in my 
self, or looking to me as I am in Adam, He 
should look unto me as I am in Christ, and lavish 
upon me all that benignity which He feels towards — 
His only beloved Son in whom He is well pleased. 
In the three verses that follow, we have such 
parallel drawn between the evil entailed upon us) 
by the first Adam, and the good purchased and 
procured for us by the second Adam, as to evince 
that there is something more than compensation— 
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16 LUCTURE XXVI. 


but such an overbalance of blessedness provided to’ 
us by the gospel, as may well serve to reconcile us 
to the whole of this wondrous administration.— 
_ Ver. 15-17. “ But not as the offence, so also is the 
4 free gift. For if through the offence of one many 
be dead; much more. the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 

fea abounded unto many. And not as it was by 
one that sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment 
was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of 

many offences unto justification. For if by one 
man’s offence death reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abundance of grace and of 


the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one 
Jesus Christ.” 


8 
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LECTURE XXVII. 


ROMANS, v, 15—19. 


“ But not as the offence, so also is the free gift. For if through 
the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. And not as it was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift : for the judgment was by one to condem- 
nation, but the free gift is of many offences unto justification. 
For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abundance of grace and of the vift of 
righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. There- 
fore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners; so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.” 


We do feel that there is a considerable difficulty 
in this short passage; and the following is the only 
explanation that we are able to give of it. You 
will observe that in the 14th verse, the effect of 
Adam’s sin in bringing death upon his posterity, 
is demonstrated by this circumstance that the sen- 
tence had full execution, even upon those who had 
not in their own persons sinned as he did. Death 
reigned even over them; and it made Adam to be 
the figure of Christ, that, what the one brought 
upon mankind by his disobedience, the other by 
his obedience did away. 

But Christ did more than do away the sentence 
which lay upon mankind, because of the sin of 
Adam being imputed to them. This and no other 
sentence was all that could be inflicted on infants, 
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18 LECTURE XXVII. 


or those who had not sinned actually. But,in — 
addition to the guilt that we have by inheritance, 
there is also a guilt which all who live a few years 
in the world incur by practice. The one offence 
of Adam landed us in guilt; but the many offences 
of the heart and life of us all, have wofully ac- 
cumulated that guilt: And we stand in need, not 
merely of as much grace as might redeem us from 
the forfeiture that was passed on the whole human 
family in consequence of the transgression of their 
first parent, but also of as much new grace as might 
redeem us from the curse and the condemnation of 
our own iniquities—as might redeem us not merely 
from the debt that has been entailed upon us, but 
from the additional debt that has been ineurred 
by us. 

And thus it is, that not as the offence so also is 
the gift. For the gift by Christ compensates for 
_ more evil, than the offence by Adam has entailed. 
Through that one offence the penalty of death 
_ passed upon many—even upon all whom Adam 
represented. But the grace of God, and the gift 
which emanated therefrom and was won for us by 
the one man Jesus Christ, greatly exceeds in its 
amount the recalment of this penalty from the 
| many whom Christ represented. The condemna- 
_ tion we derive from Adam was passed upon us 
_ because of his one offence. The free gift of justi- 
| fication we receive from Christ, not merely reverses 
_ that condition of guilt in which Adam has placed 
us, but that still more aggravated condition of 
guilt in which we have been placed by the multi- 
tude of our own offences. We obtain not only 
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justification from the guilt of Adam’s one offence, 
but justification from the guilt of our own many 
offences. Such was the virulent mischief even of 
the one offence, that, through it and it alone, even 
when separated from all actual guilt as in the case 
of infants, death reigned in the world. There was 
more grace needed however, than would suffice 
merely to counteract this virulence—for greatly 

had it been aggravated by the abundance of actual 
| iniquity among men; and for this there was an 
abundance, or as it might have been translated, a 
surplus of grace provided, so that while the effect 
of Adam’s single offence was to make death reign, 
greatly must the power of the restorative adminis- 
tered by the second Adam, exceed the malignity 
of the sin that has been transmitted to us by the 
first Adam—inasmuch as it heals not merely the 
hereditary, but all the superinduced diseases of 
our spiritual constitution; and causes those over 
whom death reigned, solely on account of Adam’s 
guilt, to reign in life though for their own guilt as 
well as Adam’s they had rightfully to die. 

This is all the length at which we can penetrate 
into this passage. We see affirmed in it the supe- 
riority of that good which Christ has done for us, 
over that evil which Adam has entailed upon us. 
We see in it enough to stop the mouth of any 
gainsayer, who complains that he has been made 
chargeable for a guilt which he never contracted 
—for we there see announced to us, not merely 
release from this one charge, but from all the ad- 
ditional charges which by our own wilful disobe- 
dience we have brought upon ourselves. The heir 
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of a burdened property who curses the memory of 
his father and complains of the weight and hard- 
ship of the mortgages he has left behind him, ought 
in all justice to be appeased—when his father’s 
friend, moved by regard to his family, not only 
offers to liquidate the debts that were transmitted 
to him by inheritance, but also the perhaps heavier 
debts of his own extravagance and folly. From 
the mouth of a wilful and obstinate sinner, may we 
often hear the reproach of God for the imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his blameless and unoffending 
posterity; and were he indeed a blameless indivi- 
dual who was so dealt with, there might be reason 
for the outcry of felt and fancied injustice. But, 
seeing that in hardened impiety or at least in care- 
less indifference he spends his days, living without 
God in the world and accumulating voluntarily 
upon his own head the very guilt against which he 
protests so loudly when laid upon him by the mis- 
conduct of another—this ought at least to mitigate 
a little the severity of his invective; and it ought 
wholly to disarm and to turn it, when a covering 
so ample is stretched forth, if he will only have it, 
both for the guilt at which he murmurs and for the 
guilt of his own misdoings. Nor has he any right 
to protest against the share that has been assigned 
to him in the doom of Adam’s disobedience, when, 
wilfully as he has aggravated that doom upon him- 
self, there is a grace held out to him, and a gift 
by grace, which so nobly overpasses all the misery 
of man’s unregenerate nature, and all its con- 
demnation. 


Perhaps there is a great deal more in this passage 
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than we have been able to bring out of it. It is 
likely enough that the apostle may have had in his 
mind, the state of the redeemed when they are 
made to reign in life by Jesus Christ—as contrasted 
with what the state of man would have been had © 
Adam persisted in innocency, and bequeathed all 
the privileges of innocence to a pure and untainted 
posterity. In this latter case, our species would 
have kept their place in God’s unfallen creation, 
and maintained that position in the scale of order 
and dignity which was at first assigned to them; 
and, though lower than the angels, would at least 
have shone with an unpolluted though a humbler 
glory, and have either remained upon earth, or 
perhaps have been transplanted to heaven, with the 
insignia of all those virtues which they had kept 
untainted and entire upon their own characters. 
Now certain it is, that the redeemed in heaven will 
be made to recover all that personal worth and 
accomplishment which was lost by the fall, and, in 
- point of moral lustre, will shine forth at least with 
all that original brightness in which humanity was 
formed; and in the songs of their joyful eternity, 
will there be ingredients of transport and of grateful 
emotion, which, but for a Redeemer to wash them 
from their sins in His blood, could never have been 
felt; and, what perhaps is more than all, they are 
invested with an order of merit which no prowess 
of archangel could ever win—they are clothed with 
a righteousness, purer than those heavens which 
are not clean in the sight of infinite and unspotted 
~ holiness—they are seen in the face of Himwho takes 
precedency over all that is created; and, besides 
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being admitted into the honour of that more special 
and intimate relationship which subsists between 
the divine Messiah, and those who are the fruit 
and travail of his soul, it is indeed a wondrous 
distinction, that the Son of God, by descending to 
the fellowship of our nature, has ennobled and 
brought up the nature of man to a pre-eminence 
so singularly glorious. 

Verses 18, 19. ‘ Therefore, as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemnation; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life. For 
as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners; so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous.’ 

The three last verses state the disparity between 
the two Adams, in respect of the amount of good 
and evil conveyed by them. The two before us 
state the similarity between them, in respect of the 
mode of conveyance of this good and this evil. 
They contain in fact the strength of the argument 
for the imputation of Adam’s sin. As the con- 
demnation of Adam comes to us, even so does the 
justification by Christ come to us. Now we know 
that the merit of the Saviour is ascribed to us— 
else no atonement for the past, and no renovation 
of heart or of life that is ever exemplified in this 
world for the future, will suffice for our acceptance 
with God. Even so then must the demerit of 
Adam have been ascribed to us. The analogy 
affirmed in these verses leads irresistibly to this 
conclusion. The judgment that we are guilty, is 
transferred to us from the actual guilt of the one 
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representative—even as the judgment that we are 
righteous, is transferred to us from the actual 
righteousness of the other representative. We are 
sinners in virtue of one man’s disobedience, inde- 
pendently of our own personal sins; and we are 
righteous in virtue of another’s obedience, inde- 
pendently of our own personal qualifications. We 
do not say but that through Adam we become 
personally sinful—inheriting as we do his corrupt 
nature. Neither do we say but that through Christ 
we become personally holy—deriving out of His 
fulness, the very graces which adorned His own 
character. But, as it is at best a tainted holiness 
that we have on this side of death, we must have 
something more than it in which to appear before 
God; and the righteousness of Christ reckoned 
unto us and rewarded in us, is that something. 
The something which corresponds to this in Adam, 
is his guilt reckoned unto us and punished in us— 
so that, to complete the analogy, as from him we 
get the infusion of his depravity, so from him also 
do we get the imputation of his demerit. 

One may suppose from the 18th verse, that the 
number who are justified in Christ is equal to the 
number who are condemned in Adam; and that 
this comprehends the whole human race. But by 
the term ‘all,’ we are merely to understand, all on 
the one hand who are in that relation to Adam, 
which infers the descent of his guilt upon them— 
and that is certainly the whole family of mankind; 
and thus ‘all’ on the other hand, who are in that 
relation to Christ which infers the descent of His 
righteousness upon them—and that is only the 
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family of believers. As in Adam, it'is said, all 
die—even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
But the ‘all’ does not refer to the same body of 
people. The first who die in Adam, evidently 
refer to the whole human race. But the second 
who live in Christ are restricted by the apostle to 
those who are Christ’s, and will be made alive by 
Him at His coming. All men have not faith, 
and all men therefore will not reign in life by 
Christ Jesus. 

For any thing we know, the mediation of Christ 
may have affected, in a most essential way, the 
general state of humanity; and, by some mode 
unexplained and inexplicable, may it have bettered 
the condition of those who die in infancy, or who 
die in unreached heathenism ; and aggravated the 
condition of none, but those who bring upon them- 
selves the curse and the severity of a rejected gos- 
pel. But the matter which concerns you is, that, 
unless you receive Christ in time, you will never 
reign with Him in eternity. You will not be ad- 
mitted into the number of those all, who, though 
they comprehend the entire family of believers, do 
not comprehend any that obey not the gospel; and 
it is at your peril, if, when the offer of an interest 
in the righteousness of Christ is placed within your 
reach, you turn in indifference away from it. 

_ And it is of vital importance for you to know, 
that the free gift, though it comes not upon you all 
in the way of absolute conveyance, it at least 
comes upon you all in the way of offer. It is 
yours if you will. The offer is unto all and upon 
all who now hear us—though the thing offered is 
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only unto all and upon all who believe. We ask 
each individual among you to isolate himself from 
the rest of the species—to conceive for a moment 
that he is the only sinner upon the face of the 
earth, that none but he stands in need of an aton- 
ing sacrifice, and none but he of an everlasting 
righteousness brought in by another and that 
might avail for his justification before God. Let 
him imagine, that for him the one and solitary 
offender, Christ came on the express errand to seek 
and to save—that for him He poured out His soul 
unto the death—that for him the costly apparatus 
of redemption was raised—that for him and for 
him alone, the Bible was written ; and a messenger 
from heaven sent to entreat that he will enter into 
reconciliation with God, through that way of me- 
diatorship which God in His love had devised, for 
the express accommodation of this single wanderer, 
who had strayed, an outcast and an alien from the 
habitations of the unfallen: And that it now turns 
upon his own choice, whetlier he will abide among 
the paths of destruction, or be readmitted to all 
the honours and felicities of the place from which 
he had departed. There is nothing surely want- 
ing to complete the warrant of such an individual, 
for entering into hope and happiness; and yet, ye 
hearers, it is positively not more complete than the 
warrant which each and which all of you have at 
this moment. To you, individually to you, God 
_is holding out this gift for your acceptance—you 
is He beseeching to come again into friendship 
with Him. With you is He expostulating the 
cause of your life and your death; and bidding you 
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choose between the welcome offer of the one, and 
the sure alternative of the other if the offer is re- 
jected. He is now parleying the matter with every 
hearer; and just as effectually, as if that hearer 
were the only creature in the world, to whom the 
errand of redemption was at all applicable. There 
is nothing in the multitude of hearers by whom 
you are surrounded, that should at all deaden the 
point of its sure’and specific application to yourself. 
The message of the gospel does not suffer, in respect 
of its appropriateness to you, by the ranging 
abroad of its calls and its entreaties over the face 
of the whole congregation. The commission is to 
preach the gospel to every; and surely that is the 
same with preaching the gospel to cach. It does 
not become less pointedly personal in its invitation, 
by its being made more widely diffusive. The dis- 
persion of the gospel embassy over the face of the 
whole world, does not: abate, by one single iota, 
either the loudness or the urgency of the knock 
which it is making at your door. This is a pro- 
perty which no extension of the message can ever 
dissipate. It cannot be shipped off, either in whole - 
or in part, by the missionary vessel which carries 
the news and the offers of salvation to other lands. 
Your minister speaks with no less authority, though 
thousands and thousands more are preaching at the 
same moment along with him. Your bible carries 
no less emphatic intimation to you, though bibles 
are circulating by millions over the mighty ampli- 
tudes of population that are on every side of you. 
God, through the medium of these conveyances, is 
holding out as distinct an overture to you, and 
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pledging Himself to as distinct a fulfilment, as if 
you were the only sinner He had to deal with; 
and whether He beseeches you to be reconciled, 
or bids you come unto Christ on the faith that you 
will not be cast out, or invites you weary and heavy 
laden to cast your burden upon Him and He will 
sustain it, or sets forth to you a propitiation and 
. tells you that your reliance upon its efficacy is all 
that is needed to make it effectual to you—Be very 
sure that all this is addrest as especially to yourself, 
as if you heard it face to face by the lips of a spe- 
cial messenger from heaven—that God is bringing 
Himself as near, as if He named you by a voice 
from the skies—So that if you, arrested by all this 
power and closeness of application, shall venture 
your case on the calls and the promises of the gos- 
pel, there is not one call that will not be followed 
up, nor one promise that will not be fully and per- 
fectly accomplished. 
The thing offered in this passage is, that you 
shall be instated in the righteousness of Christ. 
Let me crave your attention to the substantial 
meaning and effect of such an overture. The 
technicals of theology are so familiar to the ear, 
that they fail to arouse the understanding; and 
the thinking principle often lies in complete dor- 
mancy, while there is a kind of indolent satisfac- 
tion felt by the mind, at the utterance and the 
eadency of sounds to which it has been long accus- 
tomed. The proposal that Christ’s righteousness 
shall become your righteousness in such a way, as 
that you will be honoured and rewarded and loved 
and dealt with by God, just, as you would have 
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been, had this righteousness been yielded in your 
own person and by your own performances—this, 
ye hearers, is the very jet and essence of the gospel; 
and could we only prevail on you to entertain the 
wondrous proposal and to close with it, like a man 
translated from beggary to some exalted order of 
merit that had been.won for him by another, might 
you instantly be clothed in the glories of a high and 
splendid investiture—recognised by God Himeelf, 
and by all the subject ranks of His administration, 
as the occupiers of a dignity and a constitutional 
standing, to which all the homage due to worth 
and excellence and lofty prospects may rightfully 
be paid. You would become kings and priests unto 
God; and, like many of those sublimities of nature 
where the noblest effects often spring from the 
simplest of causes, is this princely elevation of 
guilty and degraded man brought about by the 
simple credence which he renders to the testimony 
of God respecting His Son—on which it is that he 
passes from death unto life, and according to his 
faith so is it done unto him. 

This is the way of being translated into a condi- 
tion of righteousness with God, and there is no other. 
We are aware of the tendency of nature to try an- 
other; and that, in the obstinate spirit of legality, 
it is her constant forth-putting to establish a right- 
eousness of her own—an object, in the prosecution 
of which, she is ever sure, either to dissipate her 
strength in a fatigue that is unavailing, or at length 
to sink down into the repose of a formality that is 
altogether lifeless and unfruitful. This positively 
is not the way. The way is to lay your confident 
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hold on the merit of Christ as your plea of accep- 
tance with God. It is to take your determined 
stand on the basis of His obedience, all the rewards 
and all the reckonings of which are held out to 
you in the gospel. It is to go at once to the jus- 
tification that Christ hath wrought out for all who 
believe in Him; and, entering upon that region 
which is lighted up by the Sun of righteousness, 
there to offer yourself to the notice of the Divinity, 
not in that tiny lustre which is created by the 
feeble sparks of your own kindling, but in that 
full irradiation which is caught fea the beams of 
a luminary so glorious. God, to see to you with 
complacency, must see you not as shining in any 
native splendour of your own; but as shone upon 
by the splendour of Him who is full of grace and 


_ truth. It is only when surrounded with this ele- 


ment, that a holy God can regard you with com- 
placency; and, to complete the triumphs of the 
gospel administration, it is only when breathing in 
this atmosphere, that you inhale the delights of 
an affectionate and confiding piety—that the soul 
breaks forth in the full triumph of her own eman- 
cipated powers, on the career of devoted and 
aspiring obedience—that life and happiness’ shed 
the very air of heaven around a believer's heart— 
and make the service of God, before a drudgery, its 
most congenial employment—Evincing, that, as to 
be in Christ) is to have no condemnation, so to be 
in Christ is to become a new creature with whom 
all old things are done away, and all things have 
become new. 
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ROMANS, v, 20, 21. 


« Moreover the law entered that the offence might abound. But 
where sin abounded, grace did much more abound; that as sin 
hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Ir it good to mark, how, at certain intervals in the 
course of the apostle’s argument, there is often the 
recurrence of some particular term, by which there 
may not only be evinced some reigning principle, 
which it is good for the reader to seize upon, but 
by which he may obtain a more connected view of 
the whole demonstration. In some former verses, 
the apostle insists on the mischief that was entailed 
upon our species, by the one offence of one indivi- 
dual—a mischief which fell even upon the heads of 
those who in their own persons violated no express 
commandment, as did Adam; and he now inti- 
mates to us the effect which an authoritative law, 
subsequently imposed upon mankind, had in turn- 
ing the one offence into many offences, or in mak- 
ing the offence to abound—so that the power which 
restores us, must not only be of force enough to 
counteract the guilt of Adam’s transgression, but 
be of force to counteract the guilt of all those in- 
numerable actual transgressions, which are com- 
mitted by those who sin against the known enact- 
ments of a rightfully proclaimed authority. 

It sounds harsh to say of God, that He brought 
in a law, for the direct purpose of adding to the 
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quantity of sin in the world; and it would soften 
this harshness, could we make it out to be the 
meaning of the apostle, not that there was any such 
design on the part of God—but simply that such 
was the effect of the law having been introduced 
among men. Moreover, the law entered, not with 
the intention by the Lawgiver of causing sin to 
abound, but with the consequence certainly among 
Its subjects that sin did more abound. The law 
entered, and so sin became more abundant. In 
the Gospels we often read of a particular thing 
having been done, that it might be fulfilled what 
was spoken by some old prophet. It looks strange 
for the Saviour, to have gone out of His way, on 
purpose to bring about an adjustment of this kind, 
between the prophet in the Old Testament and the 
historian in the New, and therefore some translate 
the phrase thus—such a thing was done, and so 
was fulfilled what had been said by one of the pro- 
phets. In like manner, and to save the conclusion 
that God is the wilful author of sin, we would so 
render the passage before us—as that the law was 
brought in, not with the previous view of making 
sin abound, but only with this as the subsequent 
effect—‘ Moreover the law entered and thus sin 
did abound.’ 
But it has also been alleged respecting the sense. 
of this passage, that the law has made sin to abound, 
not by acting as a stimulant to sin, but merely as 
the revealer of sin—not that it has made sin more 
abundantly to exist, but that it has made it more 
abundantly manifest. It has served as a mirror to 
set forth the deformity of sin. Paul was covetous, 
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before he obtained such an apprehension of God’s 

law as to make him feel that it was sinful to be so; 
but when the law came, sin revived, not that the law ” 
made Paul covetous, but made him sensible that, 
in consequence of being so, he was indeed a sinner. 
It is not the tendency, say some, to make a man 
sinful, but to show him to be sinful. It discovers 
the tinge of guiltiness where no such tinge was 
seen or suspected before. The effect of the com- 
mandment is not to create sin, but to convince of 
sin; and to make it evident to the conscience, that 
it is indeed exceedingly sinful. And we have no 
doubt, that this is one great purpose which has 
been served by the entering in of the law. It has 
shed a much stronger light on that contrast or 
diversity, which obtains between the character of 
God and the character of man. It has given a 
more plentiful demonstration of human guilt and 
human ungodliness. It has brought home with 
greater effect upon the conscience that great ini- 
tiatory lesson—the learning of which is of such 
importance in Christianity, that the law which 
furnishes this lesson has been called a schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ. And this is certainly a 
most valuable purpose that is accomplished by the 
law. The application of an even rule to any line 
or surface, may not create the inequalities; but it 
will make known the inequalities. And, in like 
manner, whether or not the law is any way the 
cause of those crooked deviations from the even 
rule of rectitude which so abound in the character 
of man, it certainly is the discoverer of those 
deviations; and makes known to those, who are 
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acquainted with the exceeding length and breadth 
and constancy of its obligations, how much more 
iniquities abound in the world, than men of unen- 
lightened conscience and no moral delicacy are at 
all sensible of. 

At the same time, we do think that the law 
has done more than reveal sin to the conscience. 
It has positively added to the amount and the 
aggravation of sin upon the character. It has laid 
a heavier responsibility on those to whom it made 
known its enactments; and, on the principle of ‘to 
whom much is given of them shall much be re- 
quired,” has a deeper guilt been incurred by those 
transgressors who do sin in the face of clear and 
impressive remonstrances from a distinct law, than 
by those who do it ignorantly and in unbelief. 
‘Father, forgive them,” says the Saviour, “ for 
they know not: what they do.” The man who lives 
under the light of a proclaimed commandment, 
has no benefit from such an intercession. They 
sin with their eyes open; and after having fought 
a pitched, and a determined, and perhaps a long 
sustained battle, with a conscience well informed. 
They may do the very same things and no more, 
than he who has nothing but the feeble guidance 
of nature to regulate his footsteps; and yet their sin 
may abound a hundred-fold, and that just because 
the law has entered with its precepts and its requi- 
sitions among them. And beside all this, we do 
further think, that the law may cause sin aetually 
to abound in the world—not merely by investing 
forbidden crimes with a deeper hue of sinfulness 
than they would otherwise have had, but by posi- 
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tively and substantially deepening the atrocity of 
these crimes, and adding to the frequency and the 
amount of them. This is perhaps an effect un- 
known, or not easily conceived by those, who possess 
no tenderness of conscience; and are not feelingly 
alive to the guilt which attaches, even to the slighter 
violations of principle and propriety. But give us 
a man, into whose heart there has entered such a 
sense of the law, as to feel the discomfort even of a 
minutest aberration—whose force, or whose delicacy 
of conscience, are such, that what would bring no 
compunction into the hearts of other men, is sure 
to overwhelm his with a conviction of guilt in its 
darkest imagery, and its most brooding and fearful 
anticipations—who figures himself to have fallen, 
and perhaps irrecoverably fallen ; and that by a slip, 
which, giving no concern to the feelings of ordinary 
mortals, would still leave them in possession of all 
the complacency and all the conscious uprightness 
that they ever had, or that they ever care for—We 
say of such a man, that, if without help and comfort 
from the gospel, the law, in all the strictness he sees 
to be in it, is all he has to deal with—he is_posi- 
tively in greater danger from the lesser delinquency 
into which he has fallen, than the other is from his 
transgression of tenfold enormity. For to him so 
sensitive of guilt, it has been a more grievous sur- 
render of principle; and to him so tender of character, 
has there been the infliction of a sorer and more 
mortifying wound ; and to him so conversant in the 
sanctions and obligations of righteousness, does it 
look a more desperate overthrow, that he ever came 
to have forgotten them; and to him so unhackneyed 
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in the ways of transgression, will one distinct in- 
stance of it, however venial it may have looked to 
others, look to him as a vile and virulent apostacy. 
And thus, till the blood of Christ be felt in its cleans- 
ing and its peace-speaking power, may the man, 
from his very scrupulosity, be in hazard of aban- 
doning himself, in utter regardlessness, to the habit 
of living forthwith without God, even as he now 
lives without hope in the world. The very ex- 
quisiteness of his moral sense, furnishes sin with 
more frequent opportunities for inflicting upon him 
the humiliation of a defeat; and, in the agony of 
that humiliation, may he the more readily be led to. 
give up the contest in despondency ; and thus, such 
is the sad fatality of our condition under the law, 
that, failing as we are sure to do of a perfect obe- 
dience to its requisitions, the more tremblingly 
alive we are to a sense of its obligations, the greater 
may be the advantage that sin has for plunging us 
into total and irretrievable discomfiture—thus turn- 
ing the law into a provocative of sin, and, through 
the weakness of our flesh, causing that to abound 
against which it has passed its most solemn and 
severe denunciations. 

And even after the gospel has come in with its 
hopes and its assistances—this is a fact in our 
moral nature which may be turned to most im- 
portant account, in the great work of our sanctifi- 
cation. There can be no doubt, that, as that work 
prospers and makes progress, the soul will become 
more delicately alive to the evil of sin; and so 
more liable to the paralysing influences of humilia- 
tion and discouragement, when sin in however 
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slight a degree has obtained some advantage over 
it. Nothing will save it from apostacy, unless, with 
the growing delicacy of its principles there be also 
# growing strength of performance—a growing 
watchfulness among the temptations which beset 
and may baffle it—a growing jealousy of itself, 
under the well-founded conviction, that without 
Christ it can do nothing—a growing habit of de- 
pendence upon Him, that He, meeting its faith by 
a stream of influences and spiritual nourishment 
out of His fulness, may indeed enable it to do all 
things. It is when the delicacy of moral and sa- 
ered feeling outstrips the efficacy of these practical 
expedients, that a foundation is laid for distress 
inconceivable, and perhaps the backslidings of a 
final and irretrievable apostacy ; and hence it is, 
that, instead of walking in presumptuous security, 
it is the part of every honest and aspiring Chris- 
tian, who thinketh that he standeth, to take heed 
lest he fall; and never ought he, even to the last 
half-hour of his life, while it is his part to be ever 
on the alert in working out his salvation—never 
ought he to work it out in any other way than with 
fear and trembling. 

While therefore we cannot evade the fact, that 
the promulgation of a law has added to the world’s 
guilt, and so afforded place for this reflection against 
God, that by a thing of His doing, even the de- 
livery of this law, sin has been aggravated in the 
character and increased in the amount of it—Yet 
how completely, we ask you to attend, is the im- 
puted severity of this proceeding, in as far as you 
at least are concerned, done away, by the express 
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affirmation of the verse before us—that where sin 
abounded grace did much more abound. The an- 
tidote is an overmatch for the bane; and, virulent 
as the disease may be, there is a remedy provided, 
which, is not merely competent for its utter extir- 
pation ; but, by the applying of which, there is ob- 
tained all the security of friendship with God, and 
all the joy of moral and spiritual healthfulness. It 
is indeed a sore tyranny of evil; under which we 
lie oppressed. Sin is held forth as reigning—as 
seated on a throne—as fulfilling the will of a sove- 
reign, in accomplishing the work of destruction ; 
for he reigneth unto death, and this is the final 
effect of his administration. What a wide and 
what a paramount authority then is he invested 
with—seeing that the individuals of each generation, 
and all the generations of the world, are the tro- 
phies of his power. One would think that the 
bodies which we wear might be borne up, even as 
they are, into heaven; and there have immortality 
stamped upon them. But no—Sin has gotten an 
ascendancy over them; and the certainty while, 
under this, of their sinning, brings along with it 
the necessity of their dying. There is no other 
way, it would appear, in which this foul leprosy 
can be detached from that material constitution, 
under which we lie cumbered and heavy-laden; and 
so the law of sin and of death is irreversible. There 
may from another quarter a good and gracious 
principle descend upon us, by the operation of 
which, the sin that dwelleth in these bodies is kept 
in check, and not suffered to have the dominion. 
But in the bodies themselves, there is nought but 
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corruption. ‘In me, that is in my flesh, there 
dwelleth no good thing.” Its natural tendencies 
are all away from God and from goodness. Sin 
may not reign over the whole man, if there has 
been the accession to him by grace of that influ- 
ence, under which he is regenerated; but, in that 
ingredient of the old man which is denominated 
Flesh—in all that he is by nature, or in all 
that mere nature ever can make of him, there is 
unmixed sinfulness: And therefore it is, that, while 
the great object of contest on earth is to keep na- 
ture under subordination to the higher and the 
better principle that we receive by union with 
Christ Jesus, the repose of heaven will consist in 
our having got rid of this enemy by his utter dis- 
solution—in our having been emancipated from 
that old framework, which so encompassed us 
about with evil desires and evil tendencies—in our 
being conclusively delivered of a system, on which - 
Death had to lay his hand and resolve it into dust, 
ere the soul, translated into a glorious body, could, © 
without impediment and without a struggle, ex- 
patiate in the full enlargement of its new and its 
holy nature. 

Meanwhile Death reigns, and reigns universally. 
It has both a first and a second portion in all who 
obey not the gospel of Jesus Christ; and even with 
those who do obey, the body is all its own. So 
that in respect of that more visible and immediate 
sovereignty, which addresses itself to the eye of 
the senses, it revels in all the glories of an undi- 
vided monarchy. And if Death be the mandate 
of Sin—if he be the executioner of this despot’s 
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will; and, wherever he is seen to enter, it is upon 
an errand of subserviency to one in whose hands 
the power of death is—Then what a universal lord- 
ship has he gotten, that not one family on earth is 
to be found, but has to weep under the bondage of 
this sore oppressor; and not a man who breathes 
on the face of our world, however firm his step and 
proud his attitude, who will not fall in prostrate 
helplessness under a doom from which there is no 
escaping. Whata voucher for the holiness of God, 
, and for the malignity of that sin which He hateth, 
that, wherever it exists, Death and Destruction go 
along with it—that on those men over whom sin 
prevails, death both temporal and eternal is laid as 
a penalty; and that to those men with whom sin is 
present in their vile bodies though it has not the 
dominion, death comes to release them from the 
plague—to strip them of their bodies, as they 
would do of a garment spotted with infection, and 
cause them to undergo a cleansing process in their 
sepulchre: And it is indeed a striking testimony 
to the regal power and state of Sin, that he carries 
this sore fatality over the whole length and breadth 
of our species; and, sitting enthroned over the 
destinies of man, makes universal spoil of our dy- 
ing nature, and holds it forth as the trophy of his 
greatness. : 

The honour of a king is concerned in upholding 
the integrity of his dominions, and in the keeping 
up of an unbroken authority over them; and hence 
may we conclude, from the expression of sin reign- 
ing, that, if this imply regal power vested in a con- 
scious and intelligent being, there is indeed a busy 
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and an active interest at work against our species. 
And taking the Bible for our guide, there is such 
a being, who is said to have the power of death; 
and who is styled from the high ascendancy to 
which he has arisen, the god of this world; and 
whom we recognise to be he whom we read of as 
the prince of the power of the air, and as the prince 
of the power of darkness; and who, seated as he is 
upon a throne, must feel that his glory is at stake 
on the perpetuity of that peculiar empire over which 
he is exalted: And hence the undoubted truth, 
that the might and the strenuousness and the am- 
bitious desires of one most daring in enterprise, and 
most subtle in design, and most formidable in power 
and in resources, are all embarked on the object of 
our subjugation. The instrument of our overthrow 
is sin; and the result of it is, that second-and ever- 
lasting death, the reign of which forms the domain 
of his rule and monarchy—and, from the very ex- 
pression of sin reigning, may we infer that a thirst 
for power, and the dread or the shame of a fallen 
majesty, are all at work in the heart of one who is 
busy in the plying of his devices, and most assidu- 
ous in the prosecution of them for the purpose of 
destroying us. 

This looks abundantly menacing towards our 
-helpless and degenerate race; but by the side of 
the expression that sin reigneth unto death, let us 
point your regards to the counterpart expression of 
grace reigning unto eternal life. And this, as in 
the former case, implies something more than a 
mere personification. It implies a living monarch 
—one who sits upon a rival throne—and who is in- 
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tent upon an object, directly and diametrically the 
reverse of that of his antagenist. In other words, 
if there be a kingly ambition which is against us, 
there is a kingly ambition that is also upon our 
side. If it be the pride of one monarch to enslave 
our race, it is the dignity of another monarch to 
deliver us; and the desire of mighty potentates is 
thus embarked on a contest, the issues of which are 
death or life to our species. We read of Jesus 
Christ as a King in Zion, and of His having come 
to destroy the works of the devil—even of him who 
has the power of death ; and the glory of His char- 
acter is surely linked with the success of His un- 
dertaking ; and thus is our lower world the arena, 
as it were, of a contest, which involves in it, not 
merely, the future condition of those who live in 
it—but the renown of mighty combatants, who, ar- 
rayed in hostility against each other, are striving 
for the renown of victory. 

Now it is not for the purpose of regaling your 
imaginations that we thus speak, but for the pur- 
pose of assuring and strengthening your faith. We 
want you to see, how the majesty is as much con- 
cerned as the mercy of God, in the work of your 
Redemption. We want you to feel how manifold 
the guarantees of your deliverance are, if you will 
only flee for refuge to the hope set before you in the 
gospel. We want you to perceive how your safety 
and the honour of the great Mediator are most 
thoroughly at one. Do you think, that, warring 
as He does with the great adversary of human 
souls, He will ever permit him the triumph of a 
final victory over those, who, cheered forward by 
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His own invitation, are now trusting to His grace, 
and looking onward to the accomplishment of His 
promises? He hath graven upon an open and in- 
delible record these memorable words, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall be saved. Can you 
figure it then, that, on the great day of the wind- 
ing up of the gospel economy—Satan will have it 
in his power to revile either the truth or ability of 
the Saviour; or to fasten upon an individual who 
believed in the Son of God, and yet whom the Son 
of God hath not rescued from the grasp of this 
destroyer? Jesus Christ hath embarked His own 
credit upon your salvation. Should any have faith 
in Him, and yet not be saved, He will not only 
fail in that which His heart is most assuredly set 
upon; but He will be foiled in His own enterprise, 
and that too by a most hateful and hated antago- 
nist. The destruction of one who has faith, were 
the degradation of Him who is the author and the 
finisher of faith; and hence an argument for your 
security in believing—for the perfect repose of that 
acquiescence, wherewith you may lie down among 
the promises of the gospel—for keeping firm and 
fast, that confidence in which you have begun— 
Seeing that grace has not only set out on a warfare 
against sin,—but that grace is seated on a throne, 
and the salvation of those who have been obe- 
dient to Heaven’s call is essential to the truth of 
Heaven’s voice and the triumph of Heaven’s 
monarchy. 

Anda similar argument may be drawn from the 
clause of grace reigning through righteousness. It is 
this which forms the leading peculiarity of the evan- 
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gelical dispensation. It is a dispensation ofmercy 
no doubt, but not of simple and unaccompanied 
mercy. It has more upon its aspect and character 
than the one expression of tenderness. There was 
compassion in the movement which then took place 
from Heaven to Earth ; but this does not complete 
the history of the movement. It was compassion 
- towards sinners; and God’s righteous abhorrence 
of sin, was mixed up with the forthgoings of His 
benevolent desire towards those who had _ been 
guilty of it. The boon of reconciliation descended 
upon the world; but it found its way through a 
peculiar medium, and that was a medium of wate 
teousness—and, to meet on our part this manifesta- 
tion of the Godhead, it is not enough that we regard 
it in the light of mercy and nothing else—it will 
not be accepted that we rely on the general kindness 
and good-will of the Deity ; but it is altogether 
indispensable to our safety, that, while we rejoice in 
His grace, we should receive it as a grace which has 
come to us through righteousness by Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Sothat the sinner on entering into peace with 
God, does reverence to the purity of God. And 
when he draws upon the compassion of the divine 
nature, he renders homage to the holiness of the 
divine nature. Did he hold singly upon His com- 
passion—then the truth which stood committed to | 
the fulfilment of its denunciations, and the justice 
that had been offended by sin, would have been left 
without provision and without a safeguard. But 
the great Sacrifice has resolved all these difficulties ; 
and you by depending, not on the general attribute 
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of mercy, but on the redemption that is through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, can, consistently with 
all the honours of the Divinity, obtain the forgive- 
ness of all your trespasses. Out of the way of this 
consecrated mediatorship, you will never meet the 
mercy of the Godhead—and in this way you will 
never miss it. 

But such an economy is not only essential to the 
dignity of the Lawgiver. It serves to complete the 
security of the sinner. It makes known to him, 
how God can be just while the justifier of those who 
believe in Jesus. It enables him to meet without 
dismay the whole aspect and character of God, in 
the full expression of all the attributes which be- 
long to Him. It harmonises the sterner with the 
gentler perfections of that Being, with whom we 
have to do; and the sinner can now delight him- 
self in the abundance of his peace—when he thinks 
that the very equity and unchangeableness of the 
Godhead are now upon his side. It does add to 
his confidence in the grace of the gospel, when he 
views it as seated on a throne; and thus, in all its 
manifestations, holding forth the sovereignty of 
the Supreme Being. But it adds still more to his 
confidence, when he views it as grace through 
righteousness; and thus holding forth the sacred- 
ness of the Supreme Being. He then sees no ob- 
struction in the way of its reaching even unto him. 
The terrors of his guilty conscience give way, when 
he perceives that the very attributes, which, with- 
out an atonement, would have stood leagued in 
hostility against him—with an atonement, form 
the best guarantees of his hope and safety. God 
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now is not only merciful to forgive—He is faithful 
and just to forgive. He will not draw upon the 
surety, and upon the debtor both. He will have 
a full reckoning with guilt; but He will not have 
more than a full reckoning by exacting both a pen- 
alty and a propitiation: And the man who trusts 
to the propitiation, may be very sure that the penal- 
ty will never reach him. The destroying angel, on 
finding him marked with the blood of Christ, will 
pass him by; and the agitated sinner who sought 
in vain for rest to the sole of his foot, so long as 
the great peace-offering stood unrevealed to his con- 
science, and the tidings of an accepted sacrifice fell 
upon his ear without conviction and without effi- 
cacy, may, on the moment of his believing in the 
word of the testimony, feel how firm the transition 
is which he maketh from death unto life—when, 
through Him who died the just for the unjust, he 
now draws near unto God. | 

It finishes our exposition of this passage, when 
we point your eye to the great agent in the work of 
mediation. Grace reigns through righteousness 
~ unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. He by 
Hisdeath bore the punishment that you should have 
borne. He by His obedience won a righteousness, 
the reckoning and the reward of which are trans- 
ferred unto you; and you, by giving credit to the 
good news, are deemed by God as having accepted 
of all these benefits and will be dealt with accord- 
ingly. You cannot trust too simply to the Sa- 
viour. You cannot place too strong a reliance 
on His death as your discharge. You are making 
the very use of Him that was intended, and do 
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Him that honour wherewith He is most pleased, 
when you venture your all upon Him both for time 
and for eternity. We do not bid you earn a place 
in heaven. We do not bid you work for your for- 
giveness. We bid youreceive it. We bid you hope 
for it. And eternal life will be the sure result of 
your thus receiving and thus hoping. Could we 
get you truly to rely, we are not afraid of licen- 
tiousness. Many sce a lurking antinomianism in 
the doctrine of faith. But where there is a true 
faith there is no antinomianism. It has its fruit 
unto holiness here, and then everlasting life here- 
after. But do try, ere you embark on that course 
of new obedience which leadeth to the final abode 
of holy and happy creatures—do try to have peace 
in your conscience with God. Do dwell on the 
simple affirmation which you meet with in the New 
Testament, of a Saviour who welcomes all sinners, 
and of a blood which cleanseth from all sin. Do 
let the terrors and the suspicion of guilt take their 
departure from your labouring bosom; and then 
emptied of all that kept God at a distance from 
you, will there be room for those feelings and those 
principles which form the rudiments of the new 
creature in Jesus Christ our Lord. Love will cast 
out fear, Delight in God will take the place of 
dismay. The heart emancipated from bondage, 
will rise freely and gratefully to Him, in all the — 
buoyancy of its new-felt enlargement. It will be 
found that the legal spirit, with its accompanying 
sensations of jealousy and disquietude and distrust, 
that this in fact is the mighty drag which keeps 
back the only obedience that is at all aceeptable— 
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ROMANS, vi, 1, 2. 


« What shall we say? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound? God forbid. Ilow shall we, that are dead to sin, live 
any longer therein ?”’ 


We have ever been in the habit of regarding this 
chapter as the passage of greatest interest in the 
Bible—as that in which the greatest quantity of 
scriptural light is thrown on what to the eye of the 
general world is a depth and a mystery—even on 
that path of transition which leads from the im- 
puted righteousness that is by faith, to the per- 
sonal righteousness that is by new and spiritual 
obedience. We know not a single theme in the 
whole compass of Christianity, on which there rests 
to the natural discernment a cloud of thicker ob- 
seurity, than that which relates to the origin and 
growth of a believer’s holiness—nor is it seen how, 
after an immunity so ample for sin has been pro- 
vided by an atonement of which the power is infi- 
nite as the Divinity Himself, there remaineth any 
inducement to obedience so distinct and palpable 
and certain of operation, as that which is offered 
by the law of ‘ Do this and live’-—a law that we 
are given to understand is now superseded by the 
gospel terms of ‘ Believe and ye shall be saved.’ It 
is of importance to know surely what were the first 
suggestions which arose in the apostolical mind, 
when met by what appears to be a most plausible 
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and pertinent objection taken to the doctrine of 
grace, as if it led to licentiousness; or to the doc- 
trine of a free and full remission of sin, as if it 
encouraged the disciple to a secure and wanton 
perseverance in all its practices. In the apostle’s 
reply to this, we might expect those ligaments to 
be made bare to our view, by which justification 
and sanctification are bound together in constant 
and inseparable alliance; and in virtue of which it 
is, that a sinner both feels himself secure from the 
penalty of sin, and keeps himself most strenuously 
and fearfully aloof from the performance of it. 
We have already said that it was of use to 
mark the recurrence of similar phrases in the train 
of the apostle’s reasoning, as it may serve to mark 
the connection of its distant parts, and thus to af- 
ford a more commanding view of his whole argu- 
ment. We have no doubt that the question of this 
verse—‘ Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?’—was prompted by a recently written 
sentence in the preceding chapter, the very cadence 
of which seemed to be still alive in the apostle’s 
memory—‘“‘ Where sin abounded grace did much 
more abound.”—It is well to trace the continuity 
of Scripture, broken and disjointed as it is by the 
artificial division that has been made of it into 
chapters and verses—to read the letter of an in- 
spired writer, as you would read the letter of an 
ordinary acquaintance, not in sheets, but as an en- 
tire composition, through which there possibly runs 
the drift of one prevailing conception which he aims 
to establish ; and thus it is that we think to have 
profited, by the perusal of those editions of the 
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Bible, which vary from the one that is current, by 
the simple device of omitting the verses, and cast- 
ing it like any ordinary book into sections and para- 
graphs. But the possession of the Bible in such a 
form is by no means indispensable. In reading the 
bibles that you have, be aware of the concatenation 
that we now speak of; and let it not be frittered 
away on your minds, by those mechanical breaks 
through which, to a listless peruser of Holy Writ, 
the sense is often interrupted. In guarding against 
the disadvantage which has just been specified, you 
will be led to the habit of comparing scripture with 
scripture—a habit, which, if accompanied by that 
divine illumination without which even the Bible 
itself is made up of bare and barren literalities, will 
be altogether tantamount to that habit of the 
apostle, through which he became a proficient in 
the wisdom that the Holy Ghost teacheth—even 
the habit of comparing spiritual things with spi- 
ritual. 

Ver. 2. ‘God forbid’—Let us here bid ‘you re- 
mark the prompt decisive and unhesitating reply 
of the apostle, to the question wherewith he intro- 
duces this chapter. Paul has by way of eminence 
been called the apostle of justification. By no 
other has the doctrine of pardon as held out in 
free dispensation on the one hand, and as received 
by simple trust upon the other, been more fully and 
zealously vindicated. Heaven, instead of coming 
to the sinner through the medium of wages and 
work, is made to come to him through the medium 
of a gift and an acceptance. One would think 
from his representation of the matter, that salva- 
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tion was brought to the door of a sinner’s bosom, 
nay even pressing against it for admittance; and 
that you have simply to open the door, and by an ° 
act of sufferance to allow its ingress, and thus to 
feed upon it and rejoice. God, the offended party, 
beseeches the transgressor to be reconciled; and it 
is when the transgressor pleases consent and com- 
pliance with this entreaty, that the act of recon- 
ciliation is struck, and an agreement is entered 
upon. All this is implied in the preceding argu- 
ment of the apostle, and in the terms of constant 
recurrence that he employs during the prosecution 
of it. The tenure upon which eternal life is given, 
and upon which it is held under the economy of 
the gospel—is made abundantly manifest by such 
phrases as ‘grace,’ and ‘free grace,’ and ‘ justifica- 
tion of faith and not of works, and the ‘gift of 
righteousness’ on the one hand, and the ‘receiving 
of the atonement’ on the other. And yet the 
apostle, warm from the delivery of these intima- 
tions, and just discharged of the tidings of a sin- 
ner’s impunity if he will, and within a single 
breath of having uttered that where there was 
abundance of guilt there was a superabundance of 
grace in store for it—when met by the question of 
What then ? shall we do more of this sin, that we 
may draw more of this grace? is ready at the warn- 
ing of a single moment, with a most clear and em- 
phatic negative. And he gives his affirmation, 
before he gives his argument upon the subject. 
On his simple authority as a messenger from God, 
he enters his solemn caveat against the continuance 
of sin—so that should you understand not his rea- 
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soning, you may at least’ be fully assured of the 
truth, that, lavish and liberal as the gospel is of its 
forgiveness for the past, it has no toleration either 
for the purposes or for the practices of sin in 
future. 

Couple this verse with the one that we have 
recently alluded to; and you make out, from the 
simple change of tense, as you pass from the one to 
the other, two of the most important lessons of 
Christianity. By the first verse we are told that 
where sin abounded grace did much more abound. 
By the second we are resolved as to the question, 
‘Shall I continue in sin that grace may abound?’ 
with the decisive and unqualified answer of, No 
most assuredly. With the first of these verses we 
feel ourselves warranted, to offer the fullest indem- 
nity to the worst and most worthless among you, 
for all the offences, however many and however 
aggravated, of your past history. We know not 
what the measure of your iniquity may have been. 
We are not privy to the scenes of profligacy and 
lawless abandonment, through which you may have 
passed. We are not in the secret of any of those 
foul atrocities, wherewith the perhaps now agonised 
memory of some hearer is charging him. We cannot 
take the dimensions of the crime and the careless- 
ness and the ungodliness, of those years that have 
now rolled over you—But whatever these dimen- 
sions may be, we are entitled to proclaim an element 
of surpassing magnitude, that will pluck the sting 
out of this sore moral distemper, and most effectu- 
ally neutralise it. Your sin has abounded, and if 
you feel aright your conscience will re-echo our af- 
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firmation; but the grace of God has much more 
abounded. Be assured every one who is now pre- 
sent, that there is no sin into which he has ever 
fallen, that is beyond the reach of the great gospel 
_atonement—no guilt of so deep and inveterate a 

dye, that the blood of a crucified Saviour cannot 
wash away. It is thus that we would cheer and 
brighten the retrospect of every sinner’s contem- 
plations. It is thus that we would cast the offer 
and assurance of pardon over the whole extent of 
the life that has passed away; and, arresting you 
at this point of your personal history, at which we 
are pouring forth our present utterance in your 
hearing—I would say, ‘‘ Come now and let us rea- 
son together; though your sins were as scarlet they 
shall become as wool, though oe Gees crimson 
they shall be made white as snow.’ 

But the sinner, from the station that he at this 
moment occupies, has not merely to look back— 
he should also look forward, and hold up the light 
of the gospel, not merely to the region of memory 
which he has already travelled, but also to the re- 
gion of anticipation on which he is entering. And 
let it never be forgotten by you, ye men who are 
now in earnestness and thoughtful enquiry, and for 
aught we know may be at the very turning point 
of your eternal salvation—forget not we say that 
the same gospel which sheds an oblivion over all 
the sinfulness of your past lives, enters upon a war 
of extermination against all your future sinfulness. 
You have not yet come under its economy at all, 
if you have not embarked on the struggle of all 
your powers and all your purposes with the power 
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of iniquity over you—nor would we say of you on 
the one hand that grace has abounded unto the 
forgiveness of sin, unless we saw of you on the 
other an honest and determined habit of exertion 
against the continuance of sin. We may not be 
able to follow the apostle in his argument; but we 
may at least take up his affirmation. Whether or 
not we shall see the intermediate steps of that pro- 
eess, through which a sinner is conducted from the 
sense of his reconciliation with God to the strenu- 
ousness of a conflict that is unremitting against all 
iniquity—yet may we be very sure, from the aver- 
ment before us, that such actually is the process; 
and that such, in the case of every real believer, is 
the personal and the practical result of it. And 
not more surely does the gospel cast a veil over the 
transgressions by which the retrospect of your his- 
tory is deformed, than, in some way or other, it 
sends forth a sanative influence by which to re- 
strain transgression throughout the remainder of 
your pilgrimage in the world. 

Ver. 2. Yet we should like to know the inter- 
vening steps by which a sinner is led onwards from 
his justification to his sanctification; and more 
especially when we find that curiosity in this mat- 
ter, is warranted by the apostle himself leading the 
way, in a train of argumentation which he presents 
throughout the-whole line of the chapter before us. 
To follow the apostle with a view thoroughly to 
understand his reasoning upon this subject, is not 
surely any attempt on our part to be wise above 
that which is written, but rather the altogether 
fair and legitimate attempt to be wise up to 
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that which is written. And we repeat that we 
know of no track in the field of Christianity more 
hidden from the general eye, and yet of more big 
and eventful importance in the history of every be- 
liever, than that by which he is carried onward from. 
the remission of his sin to the renewal of his soul 
—and so is made to exemplify the walk of one, who 
feels himself to be secure against the punishment 
of sin, and yet sets himself in the attitude of de- 
termined and unsparing warfare against its power. 

It is altogether essential to our understanding 
the sense of the apostle’s argument, that we find 
the import of the phrase ‘dead unto sin;’ and it 
so happens that it admits of a twofold interpreta- 
tion, which might serve to bewilder us, did not 
each of them suggest an argument against our con- 
tinuance in sin, that is in every way accordant with 
some of the plainest and most unambiguous pas- 
sages in the New Testament. 

The term ‘ dead,’ in the phrase ‘ dead unto sin,’ 
may be understood forensically—in which case it 
is not meant that we are dead in fact, but dead in 
law; or it may be understood personally, in which 
case the being dead unto sin will mean that we 
are dead thereunto in our affections for it—that 
we are no longer alive to the power of its allure- 
ments; but that, in virtue of the appetites of our 
sensitive frame being mortified to the pleasures 
which are but for a season, we sin not as we wont, 
just because the incitements to sin have not the 
power they wont to seduce us unto the ways of 
disobedience. 

It may be remarked ere we proceed farther, that 
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many commentators understand this phrase ac- 
cording to the latter explanation—yet the former 
we think ought not to be overlooked, as it involves 
a principle most true and important in itself, and 
brings out an argument against our continuance in 
sin, which is in most striking harmony with one 
of the most explicit and memorable quotations that 
can be educed from the whole compass of the sacred 
volume. 

To understand forensically the phrase that we 
are dead unto sin, is to understand that for sin we 
are dead in law. The doom of death was upon us 
on account of sin; and we were in the condition of 
malefactors, on whom capital sentence had been 
pronounced, and who were now in that place of 
imprisonment from whence they were shortly to 
be led forth to execution. Conceive that the 
whole amount of the punishment for sin was the 
simple annihilation of the sinner—that, just as 
under a civil government a criminal is often put 
to death for the vindication of its authority and 
for the removal of a nuisance from society, so, let 
it be imagined, that, under the jurisprudence of 
Heaven, an utter extinction of being was laid upon 
the sinner, both for the purpose of maintaining, in 
respect and authority, Heaven’s law, and also for 
the purpose of removing a nuisance and a conta- 
mination from the great spiritual family. Let us 
further imagine, not merely that the sentence is 
pronounced, but that the sentence is executed ; 
that the life of the transgressor is taken away; and 
that, by an act of extermination reaching to the 
soul as well as to the body, the whole light of con- 
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sciousness is put out, and he is expunged. altoge- 
ther from the face of God’s animated creation. 
There could be no misunderstanding of the phrase’ 
if when, in speaking of this individual after all this 
had befallen him, you were to say that he was dead 
unto or dead for sin; and such an announcement 
regarding him were just as distinctly intelligible, 
as when you tell of one who has undergone the 
capital sentence of the law, that he was one who 
for his crimes had suffered execution. 

It is conceivable after such a catastrophe, that 
God may have devised a way, by which, in consis- 
tency with His own character and with all the pur- 
poses of His government, He might remake and 
reanimate the creature who had undergone this 
infliction—might assemble the particles of his now 
dissipated materialism into the same body as before, 
and might infuse into it a spirit, on which He shall 
stamp the very same identical consciousness as be- 
fore, and thus introduce at once again within that 
universe of life where it wont to expatiate. The 
phrase ‘we are dead unto sin,’ might still adhere 
to him, though now alive from the dead. It had 
been still our rightful sentence, and we would still 
have been lying under it—had not some expedient 
been fallen upon, or some equivalent been rendered, 
in virtue of which it is that we have been recalled 
from the chambers of dark nonenity, and been made 
to break forth again upon a peopled scene of sense 
and intelligence and feeling. And in these cir- 
cumstances, is it for us to continue in sin—we who 
for sin were consigned to annihilation, and have 
only by the kindness of a Saviour been rescueg 
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from it—is it for us to repeat that thing, of whose 
malignity we have had in our own persons such a 
dreadful experience? Is it for us, on whom the 
blow of God’s insulted and provoked authority has 
so ‘tremendously fallen, and who under its force 
would still, but for a Redeemer’s interference, have 
been profoundly asleep in the womb of nothingness 
—is it for us again to brave the displeasure of that 
God whose hatred of sin is as unchangeable as His 
sacredness is unchangeable?—Above all is it for 
us, who have had such recent demonstration of the 
antipathies that subsist between sin and holiness 
—is it for us, who experimentally know that under 
the government of the one there for the other can 
be no harbour and no toleration—is it for us, who 
have learned from our own history, that sin is not 
permitted so much as to breathe within the limits 
of God’s beloved family, and that to keep it clear 
of a scandal so foul and so enormous He roots up 
every plant and specimen that is stained by it— 
is it for us who, have thus once been rooted up and 
once been swept away, but, by the stretching forth 
of a mediatorial hand, have again been summoned 
to the being and the birthright we formerly had in 
the inheritance of children—is it for us to repeat 
that abomination which is as uncongenial to the 
whole tone and spirit of the Divinity now as ever; 
and will remain as offensive to His eye, and as 
utterly irreconcilable to His nature through all 
eternity ? 

Now the argument retains its entireness, though 
the Mediator should interfere with His equivalent, 
ere the penalty of death has been inflicted—though 
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instead of drawing them out of the pit of destruc- 


tion, He by ransom should deliver them from going 
down into that pit—though, instead of suffering 
them to die for their sins and then reviving Hiei 
from their state of annihilation, He should himself 
die for them: and they, freed from the execution 
of the sentence, should be continued in that life of 
which they had incurred the forfeiture. Still they 
were dead in law. To die was their rightful doom, 
though this doom was borne by another, and so 
borne away from them. Had they actually died 
for sin, and by the services of a mediator been 
brought alive again—the argument would have 
been, How shall we who died for sin, now that we 
live, continue in that which is so incompatible with 
the divine government, that, wherever it exists, it 
behoves by death to be swept away? And the 
argument is just as strong though the services of 
the Mediator are applied sooner, and are of effect 
to prevent the death instead of recovering it. Such 
is the malignity of sin, that, under its operation, 
we would have been blotted out from the living 
universe—such is the sacredness of God that sin 
eannot exist within the precincts of His loving- 
kindness; and so we, who lay under its condemna- 
tion, would, but for a Redeemer’s services, have 
been deposed from our standing in creation. We 
were as good as dead, for the sentence had gone 
forth, and was coming in sure aim and fatality on 
our devoted persons, mia Christ stepped between, 

and, suffering it to light upon Himself, carried it 
away. And Saal we, who, because of sin, were 
then on the point of extermination from a scene 
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for which sin had unfitted us—shall we continue 
in sin, after an escape had been thus made good 
for us? Shall we do that thing, the doing of which 
would have been our death, had it not been for a 
redeeming process whereby life was preserved to 
us; and is it at all conceivable, that this redemp- 
tion would have been wrought, and that for the 
very purpose of upholding us in the very sin which 
made our redemption necessary ? 

To use the term dead in a forensic meaning, is 
not a gratuitous or unauthorised interpretation on 
our part. We have the example of Paul himself 
for it, in that memorable passage of first Corinth- 
ians, where he says, that “we thus judge, that as 
Christ died for all, then were all dead”—not per- 
sonally dead—not dead in regard of affection for 
what was sinful; but dead in law—dead in respect 
of that sure condemnation, which, but for Christ, 
would have been fulfilled upon all—not executed 
but on the eve of execution: and whether the Sa- 
viour prevent the accomplishment of the sentence, 
or revive and restore them after it, the argument 
of the apostle is the same. Christ by dying, and 
that to preserve them from dying, did as much 
for them, as if He had brought them back again 
from the chambers of death—as if He had put life 
into them anew, after it was utterly extinguished 
—as if He had placed them once again within the 
limits of God’s family; and given them a second 
standing on the platform of life, from which sin 
had before swept them off. It is making Christ 
the author of our life, which He is as effectually 
by preventing its extermination, as He would have 
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been by infusing it anew into us after it was de- 
stroyed; and the practical lesson comes out as 
impressively in the one case as in the other—even 
that we should give up the life to Him who thus 
has kept or who thus has recalled it, or that we 
should live no longer to ourselves but to Him who 
died for us and who rose again. 

We trust you may now perceive, how impressive 
the consideration is on which we are required to 
give up sin under the economy of the gospel. For 
sin we were all under sentence of death. Had 
the sentence taken effect, we would all have been 
outcasts from God’s family. Sin is that scandal 
which must be rooted out, from that great spiritual 
household over which the Divinity rejoices—so 
that on its very first appearance, an edict of expul- 
sion went forth; and men became exiles from the 
domain of Almighty favour, just because they 
were sinners. It is conceivable that the sentence 
might be arrested, or that it might be recalled ; 
but it were strange indeed, if, after being doomed 
to exile because they had been sinners, they should 
cease to be exiles and be sinners still. Strange 
administration indeed for sin to be so hateful to 
God, as to lay all who had incurred it under death; 
and yet when readmitted into life, that sin should 
be permitted, and what was before the object of 
destroying vengeance should now become the ob- 
ject of an upheld and protected toleration. Hvery 
thing done and arranged by God—bears upon it 
the impress of His character. And it was indeed 
fell demonstration of His antipathy to sin, under 
the first arrangement of matters between Him and 
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the species, that, when it entered our world, the 
doom of extermination from all favour and fellow- 
ship with God should instantly go forth against it. 
And now that the doom is taken off—think you it 
possible, that the unchangeable God has so given 
up His antipathy to sin, as that man, ruined and 
redeemed man, may now perseveringly indulge, 
under the new arrangement, in that which under 
the old arrangement destroyed him? Does not the 
God who loved righteousness and hated iniquity 
six thousand years ago, bear the same love to 
righteousness and the same hatred to iniquity still? 
And well may not the sinner say—if on my own 
person such a dreadful memorial of God’s hatred 
to sin was on the eve of being inflicted, as that of 
everlasting destruction from His presence—if the 
awfulness of such a vindictive manifestation was 
about to be realised on me individually, when a 
great Mediator interposed; and, standing between 
me and God, bare in his own body the whole brunt 
of His coming vengeance—if when thus kept from 
the destruction which sin drew upon me, and so 
as good as if rescued from that abyss of destruction 
into. which sin had thrown me, I now breathe the 
air of loving-kindness from Heaven, and can walk 
before God in peace and graciousness—Shall I 
again attempt the incompatible alliance of two 
principles so adverse, as that of an approving God 
and a persevering sinner; or again try the Spirit 
of that Being, who, in the whole process of my 
condemnation and my rescue has given such proof 
of most sensitive and unspotted holiness? 

There shall be nothing, says God, to hurt or to 
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offend in all my holy mountain. It is in con- 
formity to this, that death is inflicted upon the 
sinner; and this death is neither more nor less 
then his expulsion from the family of holiness. 
Through Jesus Christ, we come again unto mount 
Zion, which is the heavenly Jerusalem ; and it is 
as fresh as ever in the verdure of a perpetual holi- 
ness. How shall we who were found unfit for 
residence in this place because of sin, continue in 
sin after our readmittance therein? How shall we, 
recovered from so awful a catastrophe, continue 
that which first involved us in it? or again take 
on that disease which has already evinced itself to 
be of such virulence, as to be a disease unto death ? 
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ROMANS, vi, 3—7. 


« Know ye not, that so’many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried 

; with him by baptism into death; that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life, For if we have been planted to- 
gether in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection: Knowing this, that our old man is crucified 
with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that hence- 

_. forth we should not serve sin. For he that is dead is freed from 
sin.” 


Ver. 8, 4. The original meaning of the word bap- 
tism is immersion, and though we regard it as a 
point of indifferency, whether the ordinance so 
named be performed in this way or by sprinkling 
—yet we doubt not, that the prevalent style of the 
administration in the apostle’s days, was by an 
actual submerging of the whole body under water. 
We advert to this, for the purpose of throwing ’ 
light on the analogy that is instituted in these 
verses. Jesus Christ by death underwent this sort 
of baptism—even immersion under the surface of 
the ground, whence He soon emerged again by 
His resurrection. We by being baptized into His 
death, are conceived to have made a similar trans- 
lation—In the act of descending under the water 
of baptism to have resigned an old life, and in the 
act of ascending to emerge into a second or a new 
life—along the course of which it is our part to 
maintain a strenuous avoidance of that sin, which 
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as good as expunged the being that we had for- 
merly; and a strenuous prosecution of that holi- 
ness, which should begin with the first moment 
that we were ushered into our present being, and 
be perpetuated and make progress toward the per- 
fection of full and ripened immortality. 

‘ Baptized into his death’—or regarding our- 
selves as if like Him.we had actually been slain 
and buried, and like Him brought forth anew and 
made alive again, before that God who for our sins 
had swept us beyond the circle of His favoured 
creation. This would have been had not Christ 
died; and though He by pouring out His soul for 
us, has kept us in the favour that else would have 
been forfeited and that for ever—yet the argument 
is the same, if prevented from going down into the 
pit, as if after being cast headlong into it for our 
sins we had again been extricated therefrom. How 
shall we whom sin had at that time blotted out 
from the family of life, now that we are readmitted, 
again indulge in it? How shall we run counter to 
those holy antipathies of the divine nature, of the 
strength and irreconcilableness of which we already 
in our own persons have had so fell a manifestation ! 
How shall we, rescued from destruction, again wel- 
come to our embraces the destroyer !—or, living 
anew under the eye of that God who could not 
endure the presence of sin and so consigned it to 
the exile of death everlasting, shall we live again 
in that very course which made our former exist- 
ence so offensive to Him and so incompatible with 
the whole spirit and design of His government ? 
Has He changed His taste or His character? or 
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makes it any difference to the argument, that a 
Mediator interposed and took upon Himself the 
whole weight of that avenging arm, which was 
lifted up for our extermination ? 2 Is not the exhi- 
bition of God’s hatred and hostility to sin just as 
impressive, that the stroke of jealousy fell upon 
the head of His own Son, as it would have been, 
had it fallen on the guilty millions, whom this 
mighty Captain shielded from the vindictive dis- 
charge that else would have overwhelmed us? 
Aad whether these billows of wrath have all been 
broken on the Rock of our Salvation; or first made 
to pass over us, we had again been summoned from 
the depth and caused to emerge anew into the 
sunshine of God’s reconciled countenance—does it 
not equally prove that He, the everlasting enemy 
of sin, will, in any new economy that He may in- 
stitute, still evince it to be that hateful thing for 
which He has no taste, and can have no toleration 2 

So much for the application of the phrase ¢ dead 
unto sin,’ when understood forensically. We trust 
that however imperfectly we may have illustrated 
this part of the argument, you have been made to 
perceive that there is in it the force and the power 
of a most impressive consideration; and, whether 
you have seized upon it or not, be at least very 
sure of this—that, such is the fact of the matter, 
there is no indulgence for sin under the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel. It is a restorative dispensation, 
by which you are alike kept from the penalty of sin 
and cured of its polluting virulence. It restores 
you to the favour of God, but it restores you not 
to the liberty of sinning ; and the argument where- 
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with we would arm and fortify the principles of all 
who now feel themselves alive in Christ Jesus is— 
shall we continue in that hateful thing which 
would have brought me to the death, had not my 
Saviour, for my deliverance and preservation, 
bowed down His head unto the sacrifice ? 

We have already tried to set forth in your hear- 
ing the forensic interpretation, that might be given 
of the phrase ‘dead unto sin’—dead for sin—not 
_ that the sentence was inflicted, but that the sen- 
tence was pronounced; and the argument why they 
should not continue in sin, is as strongly applica- 
ble to those who are delivered from a doom that 
was impending, as to those who are recalled from 
a doom that was actually exeeuted. There were 
a most direct force in the consideration—should a 
revived criminal press it upon his moral feelings— 
how can I recur to that which is so odious in the 
sight of my country’s government, that I had to 
suffer a death for it, from which I, by a miracle 
perhaps of mercy, have been restored? And it 
ought to be as powerful a consideration with a re- 
prieved criminal, whose sentence has been suspend- 
ed, and perhaps by the intercession of a Mediator 
been finally withdrawn. The recurrence to that 
which brought down the sentence, were just as mon- 
strous a violence done to the whole spirit and ob- 
ject of the administration under which I live, in 
the one case as in the other; and be assured that. 
there were the very same violence done to the spirit 
of Heaven’s administration—should those who are 
redeemed from death under the economy of the gos- 
pel, live in that which had sunk them under so feay- 
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ful a condemnation. For sin we were ready to die. 
For sin we would have died had not Christ inter- 
posed, and undergone in His own person that shed- 
ding of blood without which remission is impossi- 
ble. The demonstration given of God’s antipathies 
to the power and existence of sin in His kingdom, 
is as strong by the falling of the deadly blow upon 
the head of a Mediator, as if it had fallen direct on 
the head of those He died for. And shall we from 
whom the stroke of vengeance has been averted— 
shall we who are still in life but virtually in a life 
from the dead—shall we who in Christ may so read 
what but for Him would have happened to our- 
selves, as to be baptized into His death and to be 
planted together in the likeness of it—shall we, 
kept from falling into the abyss of condemnation, 
and therefore as good as if summoned again from 
its depths on the platform of God’s favoured and_ 
rejoicing family—continue in that hateful thing, 
which but for Christ would have destroyed us, and 
of God’s abhorrence to which the atoning death of 
Christ gives so awful and impressive a manifesta- 
tion? 

But while we have thus insisted on the forensic 
interpretation of the phrase ‘dead unto sin’—yet 
let us not forbear to urge the personal sense of it, 
as implying such a deadness of affection to sin, such 
an extinction of the old sensibility to its allurements 
and its pleasures, as that it has ceased from its won- 
ted power of ascendancy over the heart and charac- 
ter of him who was formerly its slave. We think 
that this sense too was in the mind of the apostle; 
and that he speedily takes it up in the prosecution 
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of his argument. But we are rather induced to 
believe, that he starts his argument with the phrase 
understood forensically—that out of the premises 
already established he gathers an immediate and 
very powerful dissuasive against the continuance of 
the believer in sin—that, without assuming as yet 
any revolution of desire on his part, he plies him 
with a question which ought by its moral influence 
to work such a revolution, and a question too that 
emanates direct from the truth about which the 
_ apostle had just been previously employed, even that 
Christ died for us; or, in other words, that we, un- 
der a rightful sentence of death, had yet been suf- 
fered to live by the transference of the doom upon 
the person of another. And shall we in these cir- 
cumstances, persist in doing the very thing that 
had brought that doom upon us!—a very pertinent 
question most assuredly at this stage of his reason- 
ing; and a question, which, did it tell with the im- 
pression it ought on the heart of a disciple, would 
- lead him to abjure sin; and so from the thought 
that he was dead unto it forensically, would it con- 
duct him to the reality of being dead unto it ac- 
tually and habitually and personally. 

But you will surely perceive that, to bring about 
this effect, something more is necessary than merely 
to address to the corrupt mind of man some new 
moral suasion that had never been brought to bear 
uponit. We are not aware that it lies within the 
influence of any argument, to deaden the appetites 
of nature for that which is sinful. It is true, that, 
in consequence of what Christ hath done, a new 
topic and a new suggestion can be offered to the 
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sinner, which had Christ not done, no such topic 
could have at all been urged upon him. But we 
fear that it is not enough to bring argument how- 
ever powerful from without, whereby to assail the 
feelings and propensities of the human heart—that 
additional to the great outward transaction of 
Christ’s atoning death, from which we have endea- 
voured to fetch a persuasive for turning from all 
iniquity—there must be also an inward operation 
upon every disciple, ere the persuasive can be so 
listened to as to be practically effectual: or, in 
other words,—as, through what Christ hath done 
for us we are forensically dead unto sin, so, that — 
we may be regarded as having already undergone 
the curse in Him—so, there must also be ‘a some- 
thing done in us, a personal change wrought, a 
deadening process undergone whereby sin is no 
longer of power over us. 

Now though this be the work of the Spirit—yet | 
the Spirit accommodates His work to the nature of 
the subject upon which Heis employed. He treats 
man as a rational and intelligent being. It is not 
by the resistlessness of a blind impulse, that He 
carries any given effect on the desires of the heart 


-—but by making man see what is desirable, and 


then choose it, and then labour after it with all 
the strenuousness of a willing and purposing and 
acting creature. He does not become personally 
dead unto sin, or personally alive unto righteous- 
ness, but by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
Yet this operation is not a simple fiat, by which 
the transition is brought about without the steps 
of such a process—as marks the judgment, and 
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the feeling, and the conscience, and the various 
other mental faculties of him who is made to 
undergo this great regeneration. Agreeably to 
the language of our Shorter Catechism, though 
this be the work of God’s Spirit—yet it is a work 
whereby He convinces and He enlightens the mind, 
and He renews the will, and He persuades to that 
which is right, and He enables for the performance 
of it. Let us endeavour, if possible, to trace the 
succession of those moral influences, by which man 
under the gospel is conducted from the natural 
state of being alive to sin and to the world, to the 
state of being dead unto these ne and alive 
unto God. 

Ver. 5, 6. We are planted together in the like- 
ness of His death—By His death He bore the 
eurse of a violated law and now it has no further 
charge against Him. He acquitted Himself to the 
full of all its penalties ; and now He is for ever ex- 
empted against any future reckoning with a creditor 
whom He has conclusivly set aside; and just 
because He has completely satisfied him. He is 
now that immortal Vine, who stands for ever se- 
cure and beyond the reach of any devouring blight 
from the now appeased enemy ; and we who by 
faith are united with Him as so many branches, 
share in this blessed exemption along with. Him. 
We have as good as had the sentence of death 
discharged upon us already. In Christ our pro- 
pitiation we have rendererd the executor all his 
dues. In Him our Surety we have paid a debt, for 
which we can no longer be craved or reckoned 
with. And here we are like unto Christ, in that 
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we are as secure from the visitation of the great 
penalty, as if we had borne it ourselves—in that 
as with Him the hour and the power of darkness 
have now passed away, and never again to go over 
Him ; so we, just as if we had undergone the same 
trial and the same baptism, come forth acquitted 
of all our trespasses and the hand of the avenging 
adversary shall never reach us. 

And as we thus share in His death, so shall we 
also share in His resurrection. From the humilia- 
tion of the grave, He arose to the heights of 
sublimest glory. By what He hath borne in our 
stead, we now stand as exempted from punishment 
as if we had borne it ourselves. By what He hath 
done of positive obedience in our stead, He hath 
not only been highly exalted in His own person ; 
but He hath made us the partakers of His exalta- 
tion, to the rewards of which we shall be promoted 
as if we had rendered the obedience ourselves. 
And it is thus that we understand the being planted 
together with Him in the likeness of His death, 
and the being planted together with Him in the 
likeness of His resurrection. 

The sixth verse we think ushers in the transition 
from the forensic to the personal. By being dead 
unto sin we understand that we are spoken of as 
in the condition of having already undergone the 
penalty of death, and so being acquitted of this 
great penal consequence of sin. We get into this 
condition, not by actually suffering the death ; but, 
as it is expressed in the third verse, by being bap- 
tized unto the death of Christ, and so as in the 
fourth verseby being buried with Him in this bap- 
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tism, and in the fifth verse planted iopether with — 
Him in the likeness of His death—All indicative — 
of our being forensically dealt with on account of 
Christ’s death, just as if we ourselves had under- 
gone the suffering which for us He hath endured. 
And we would even carry this style of interpre 
tion to the first clause of the sixth verse; — 
understand by the old man being crucified 
Him, that the sinner is now to be reckoned wit! 
just as if, in his own person, he had sustained tl 
adequate punishment of that guilt, for which Chri: 
rendered the adequate expiation. And all th 
however for a posterior end—all this for a purpo 
specified in the remaining part of the verse now 
under consideration—all ila for the ach ener 
of such a personal change upon 
that in him the body of sin mi 
altogether destroyed; and that b 
the moment of his becoming a 
not serve sin. 





















it is said that Christ gave Himself up 
fered in our stead—died.the death that le 
impended over us, so that sis sentence is 

over and away from us, as if it had been 


posterior to that of our deliverance from condemn 
tion—for an end analogous to the one stated in the 
verse before us—even that the body of sin might — 
be destroyed, and that we should not serve sin; or, 

as we have it in the passage now referred to, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity and purify us 
unto Himself a peculiar people zealous of good works. 
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Now where it may be asked is the connection? 

How comes it that because we are partakers in the 
crucifixion of Christ, so that the law has no further 
severity to discharge upon us—how comes it that 
this should have any effect in destroying the body. 

oe sin, or in emancipating us from the service of 
+49? Whence is it that exoneration from the 
Pa “penalty, should lead to emancipation from the 
ee power? What is the hidden tie that conducts the 
© believer from being forensically dead unto sin, to 
his being personally dead unto sin also? How is 

it that the fact of his being acquitted leads to the 

fact of his being sanctified ? and what is the precise 
nature of that step which conducts from the par- 

don of a reconciled, to the purity of a regenerated 


3 creature? ; 
T «can ‘» no doubt that the Spirit of God 
x bot} * ihates and carries forward the whole of 


"S cphocess. He gives the faith which makes 
Uris “s.death as, Bailable for our deliverance from 
‘lt, as if, we h ud suffered the death in our own 
“sonis 5 and He causes the faith to germinate all 
‘ise moral and spiritual influences, which bring 
nut the personal transformation that we are en- 
ring ‘of. But these He does, in a way that is 
peabl e to the principles of our rational nature ; 
hat. His agency does not supersede the question 
ow is it that a belief on our part, that we are 
wr partakers of the death of Christ as to par- 
» ta the deliverance which it hath wrought 
» the guilt of sin—how is it that this belief 
roys the being of sin upon our persons, and 
ses us from that slavery in which nature is 

| to its allurements and its charms ? 
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We apprehend one way of it, to be through the 
expulsive power of a new affection to dispossess 
an old one from the heart. You eannot destroy 
_ your love of sin, by a simple act of extermination» 
. You cannot thus bid away from your bosom, n 
of its dearest and oldest favourites. Our m  * 
nature abhors the vacuum that would be forme 
by an old affection taking its departure from t 
chambers of the inner man, without any new afte 
tion to succeed it. The former favourite will re 
tain his place and his ascendaney there, till he 

supplanted by a new one, ready to take up bk 

- room, and to give the sensation of full and well 
liked company—so as not to leave the heart in a 
state of dreary and wofulabandonment. Itis thug 
that the man who feels his only portios to be on 
earth, and that heaven is hope his 
reach, resigns himself to the i feroueeal , 
sway of earthly affections. He | 

away from him. They cleave te ~ iif 

city and a power of adherence, tha 

the mastery of a new affection can possiv. 

come; and whence, if heaven is impregnabl, 

against him, whence can he fetch the ins an 
that will drive out the legion of earthly e ra 
and earthly desires and earthly idolatries, wich 
now lord it over him, and have established the - 
empire and tyranny of sin within the confines of , 
his moral and spiritual nature? Let it be his feel-_. 
ing that heaven is unattainable; and this will chill q 
and discourage within him all longing for the en- 
joyments that are there—so that his love of the 
enjoyments which are here, will keep undisturbed 
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possession of his soul and give the character and 
the colour of atheism to all its movements. He 
will live without Godin the world; and never till 
the favour of God be made accessible to him— 
never till the joys of the upper Paradise are placed 
within his reach—never till the barrier be thrown 
down, which defends his approaches to the happy 
world that lies in the distant futurity away from 
him-—never till then will the powers of the world 
that is to come carry it over the pleasures of the 
world that is present, and by which he is imme- 
diately surrounded. The old affections will cleave 
and keep their obstinate and undisputed hold, just 
because the proper engine is not brought into con- 
tact with the heart, and which can alone avail for 
the dispossession of them. They will not give 
way at a simple mandate from the chair of reason 
or philosophy ; and nothing can expel them from 
she bosom—but the powerful and victorious rival- 
ship of new affections sent into the heart, from 
new objects placed within the grasp either of cer- 
tain or of possible attainment. 

Now the death of Christ is the breaking down 
of the else insuperable barrier. It has fetched 
Otter objects from afar, and placed them within 
theattainment of sinful man, and presented them 
to his free choice, and brought the delights of 
eternity to his very door—so that, if he just have 
faith to perceive them, he is brought into the very 
condition, that, by the bias of his moral and sen- 
tient nature, is most favourable to the extinction 
of old appetites, and that just by the intruding and 
dispossessing power of a new one. ‘The things 
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that are above now lie at his door for acceptance, 
and are urgently soliciting admittance. within the 
repositories of his heart, and we may now bid him 
set his whole affection on the things that are above 
—which if he does, like the rod of Aaron, it will 
swallow up all his subordinate and earthly desires ; 
and he will henceforth cease to set his affections 
upon the things that are beneath. Let him just by 
faith look upon himself as crucified with Christ; 
and then he will have got over that wall of separa- 
tion, which stood between him and a joyful immor- 
tality. That spiritual and everlasting death, which 
is the natural doom of every sinner, is now as good 
as traversed, and got over by him—for, in the per- 
son of his dying Saviour with whom he stands 
associated in the whole power and effect of His 
atonement, he has already borne the whole weight 
of this condemnation ; and there is now nothing 
between him and that heaven, all the felicities and 
glories of which have now entered into competition 
with the world and its evanescent gratifications— 
And it is thus that the world is disarmed of its 
power of sinful temptation. It is thus that the 
cross of Christ crucifies the world unto you, and 
you into the world. It is thus that sin receives 
its death-blow, by its old mastery over the heart 
being dethroned and done away, through the still 
more commanding mastery of other affections, 
which it is now competent for man to have, because 
the objects of them are now placed within the reach 
of his attainment. It is thus that the cross of 
Christ, by the same mighty and decisive stroke 
wherewith it has moved the curse of sin away from 
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us, also moves away the power and the love of sin 
from over us. And we no longer mind earthly 
things, just because better things are now within 
our offer, and our conversation is in heaven— 
whence we also look for the Saviour the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

And this is in perfect analogy with other and 
most familiar exhibitions of our nature, in the 
scenes of business and ordinary affairs. Let us 
just conceive a man embarked, with full and ear- 
nest ambition, on some humble walk of retail mer- 
_ chandise—whose mind is wholly taken up through 
the year, with the petty fluctuations that are tak- 
ing place in prices and profits and customers; but 
who nevertheless is regaled by the annual examina- 
tion of particulars at the end of it, with the view 
of some snug addition to his old accumulations. 
You can figure how the heart of such a man, may 
be engrossed with the play of all those anxieties 
and feelings and mental appetites, which are inci- 
dental to such a condition—how wedded he is to 
his own little concern—how watchful of the turns 
and movements that may affect its prosperity— 
and, withal, how complacently he cherishes the 
anticipation of that decent competency, which forms 
the all that he has learned to aspire after. You 
must see how impossible it were to detach the af- 
fections of this individual from the objects and the 
interests of this his favourite course, by a simple 
demonstration of their vanity; and with what moral 
tenacity he would cleave to the pursuits of his pre- 
sent gainfulness; and what a mighty and peculiar 
force were necessary, to disengage him from the 
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operations of that counter over which there was 
unceasingly kept up the most agreeable play that 
was within the reach of his ever arriving at. But 
just suppose, that, in some way or other, this reach 
were greatly extended; and, either some splendid 
property, or some sublime walk of high and hopeful 
adventure, were placed within his attainment; and 
the visions of a far more glorious affluence were to 
pour a light into his mind, which greatly overpassed 


‘and so eclipsed all the fairness of those homelier 


prospects that he wont to indulge in—Is it not 
clear to all your discernments that the old affection 
which he could never get rid of by simple annihila- 
tion, will come to be annihilated, and that simply 
by giving place to the new one—that the field of 
employment from which no force could have torn 
him, he now willingly abandons, and that just for 
the more alluring field on which he has been invited 
to enter—that the meaner ambition has now dis- 
appeared from his bosom, and just because the lof 
tier ambition has overborne it—that the game in 
which he aspired after hundreds is now given over, 
and just because a likelier game of many thousands 
has enticed him away from it—that the worship he 
formerly rendered to an idol of brass is now re- 
nounced, and just because seduced from it by the 
superior fascination of that worship which he is now 
rendering to an idol of gold? Do not you see from 
this, how it is that the higher idolatry has super- 
seded the lower; and also how-it is, that both idol- 
atries are to be extinguished—how it is that if we 
had only faith to realise the magnificence of eter- 
nity, and to believe that through the death of 
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Christ the portal was now opened to its blessed- 
ness and its glory, that this would deaden all our 
worldliness together—Not merely laying one spe- 
cies of earthly ambition, by the lighting up of 
another; but disposing of all by the paramount im- 
portance of an object, that greatly surpassed all, 
and so absorbed all? Does not this throw explan- 
ation on the mystery of sin being slain in its influ- 
ences, simply by a believing view on our part of 
sin slain in its curse and condemnation; and how, 
after all, the mighty instrument for achieving our 
deliverance from the power of things seen and sen- 
sible, is our confidence in the efficacy of that death 
which has opened up for us access to things eter- 
nal—so as to make this the victory that overcom- 


eth the world, even our faith ? 


And this illustration, by the way, may help to 
show how the gospel can do what the law cannot 
do. Were the humble trafficker asked to purchase 
for himself some place of occupancy and lucrative 
partnership on that higher course, where merchants 
are called princes, and are held to be the honour- 
able of the earth—it is likely that the consciousness 
of utter inability for the enterprise, would check 
all his ambitious tendencies within the sphere that 
he already moved in, and lead him to lavish as 
before every energy and affection that belonged to 
him on the scene of his present hopes and present 
anxieties. But, instead of the place being sold, 
were the place given to him—were he freely and 
gratuitously offered admission to it with all the 
flattery of its thriving channels and splendid anti- 
cipations—there were then a moving power to dis- 
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enchant him from all his present affections, in the 
things held forth to him as a present, which it 
never had when held forth to him in the shape of 
a bargain, to the terms of which his means were 
totally and hopelessly inadequate. And, in like 
manner, should any child of this world that is 
amongst us, have heaven set forth to him as the 
reward of that obedience on which heaven could 
look with complacency—there were a sense of in- 
competency for the task, which would lead him to 
place this spiritual region at an impracticable dis- 
tance away from him; and, with the feeling that 
earth was his alone portion, would he still grovel 
as before among the pursuits and the pleasures of 
that scene of carnality, on which he all along had 
been wont to expatiate. But let heaven, instead 
of being exposed as the purchase of his merit, be 
set before him as a present to his necessities—in- 
stead of the law bidding him acquire it by hisgg 
doings, let the gospel bid him receive it as a giftjl 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord—in a wo, 
instead of holding it forth to him for a price tg 
paid by himself, let it be held forth to him as th 
fruit of that price which the Saviour hath already 
rendered, by a death in the whole power and, : 
of which he is freely invited to parta 
it be seen, that, the firmer his trust, the 
be the practical hold that the unsee 
of his heart, and the more powerful its 
influence over the whole of his habijg 
tory. The faith in a free) pargg 
might apprehend would rivet, hi 0 
the effect of disenchanting hin 
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of sense where its wiles and its entanglements are 
laid. The stronger the faith is, in the nearness and 
certainty of the coming of heaven—the fuller is the 
access into the believer’s soul, of a taste for hea- 
ven’s joys, and an impulse towards heayen’s ser- 
vices. It is the very thing which reaches that 
exterminating blow, whereby the body of sin or 
the being of sin is destroyed; and the man is dis- 
possessed of the tyranny wherewith it had lorded 
over him, and now ceases to be its slave—just be- 
cause the death of Christ has opened for him the 
gates of everlasting blessedness, and his heart 
transformed from the present evil world is con- 
formed to the delights and the doings of the upper 
paradise. 

We are far from having touched on all the 
principles, which come into fine and actual play 
within the believer’s heart; and by which he is 
. nducted from the state of being crucified with 

& rist forensically, to the state of being crucified 
th Him personally—so that he dies untothe power 
‘n; and, through the Spirit, mortifies the deeds 

in his body; and finally crucifies the flesh 
its affections and lusts. But let it here be 
arked, that, in the bringing of this about, there 

a likeness, in point of moral history and 
veen Christ and His faithful disciple. 
al analogy between the death for sin 
the former, and the mortification 
of sin that is undergone by the 
“nilarity between the spiritual 
1 the Saviour to that viec- 

ver the world in dying 
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for its salvation; and that spiritual exercise, which 
conducts the believer to the victory which he 
achieves over the world, in dying unto the sinful- 

ness of its earthly affections. The one for the joy 

that was set before Him endured the cross; and 

the other for the same joy, now set freely and 
gratuitously before him, endures the cross that is 

laid by the gospel on nature’s inclinations. The 

one made a voluntary renunciation of all that was 

in the world, on leavingsit; and the other makes 

the same voluntary renunciation, in transferring 

his love to that God, the love of whom is opposed 

to the love of the world. We mistake the nature 

of Christ’s work upon earth, if we think not that 

He had to struggle with the fascination of this 
world’s pleasures, and the seducing influence of this 
world’s glories—for the God of this world had | 
power to try Him though not to prevail over Fim ; 
and in all respects was He tempted like as we ar’ s 
From His infancy to His death, was there a cc of 
test of strenuousness and suffering and self- deniérd, poe 
and all, that He might win the victory over a why be. 

that plied Him with its countless idolatries.  ~ 

as was the Master so is the servant. Wehave 7 
follow Him in the steps of this holy warfare ~ Tatue sat 
eross is little counted upon in these d* en will 
and silken professorship; and sniooth i i 
pilgrimage, through which many are” 
ward to the triumphs of a comings 
let us not deceive ourselves. The? c 
crucifixion that must be ge“ © won, 
the flesh as with the Savi a to sin, . 
tions of the flesh. The” . from th 
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sin, if not unto the death of the body, at least unto 
the death of its dearest and most darling appetites. 
There must be a winding up of the purposes and 
energies of the spiritual power, to that pitch of 
resistance against the sinfulness of nature, which 
wound up the soul of our Redeemer to the resolute 
giving up of Himself unto the sacrifice, And 
though the death unto sin, and the baptism into 
that death, and the being planted with Christ in 
the likeness of it, and the being planted with Him, 
have been here understood and reasoned upon for- 
ensically—yet our faith in this understanding of 
it, has not wrought its genuine effect upon us, un- 
less we are dying unto the power of sin in our affec- 
tions; and are purifying ourselves in the waters of 
spiritual baptism; and are daily likening unto 
Christ, in that superiority over the world which led 
Him to surrender it; and are inflicting the violence 
of crucifixion on all that is sinful in the propensi- 
ties of nature—So as that we are not merely judi- 
cially dealt with as if in our own persons we had 
suffered and died—but really and historically, in 
these persons, do we share with Christ in the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings and in a conformity to His 
death. 

Ver. 7. Here again I would understand a foren- 
sic death—the death we are counted to have suf- 
_ fered in Christ as a penalty for sin, the death which 
releases us from all further charge and reckoning 
because of sin—the death which as effectually 
shields us from the further inflictions of severity 
from the unrelenting exactor, as the dying of the 
slave secures his escape from the cruelties of that 
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yrant, beyond whose reach he now is situated. The 
connection between the master and the servant 
ceases with the payment of wages; and when death 
the wages of sin is rendered to the sinner, the final 
settlement is made, and they become free the one 
from the other. Now it is true that these bitter 
wages of sin were inflicted not upon us but upon 
Christ; but for us He sustained them, and we are 
in as exempt a condition from any further reck- 
oning on account of sin, as if the adjustment had 
been made with us the principals, instead of being 
made with Christ the surety—or as if we had 
borne the whole punishment—or as if death, which 
is the fruit of sin, had been actually laid upon us. » 
Now it is very clear how this should rightfully 
free us from the punishment; but how should it 
also free us from the power? We have already 
unfolded one way, in which deliverance from the 
former leads to deliverance from the latter; and 
the text suggests another way of it. Sin is here 
represented in the light of a tyrant, and the sin- 
ner as his slave. But let it be remembered, that 
there is a personal and a living tyrant, from whose 
eruel and malignant breast the whole mischief of 
sin has emanted upon our world—one with whom the 
extension of sin is a matter of power and of policy 
—one whose dearest ambition is concerned in the 
warfare, that is now going forward between the 
principles of light and of darkness—one whose 
heart is set upon the object of bringing men under 
the dominion of sin, and who finds his full and 
final gratification in the execution of the curse 
which it afterwards entails upon them. The errand 
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upon which the Saviour came, was to destroy the 
works of the devil; and you all perceive how, by 
His death upon the cross, He lifted the curse and 
the punishment of sin at least away from all who 
believe on Him, and how they who by faith are 
dead in Him are freed at least from condemnation. 
They have been extricated from the tyrant’s grasp, 
in as far as death and the power of death are con- 
cerned. He has no further claim upon them, as 
the subjects of that infernal kingdom, where he is 
to hold the reign of terror and of vengeance through- 
out all eternity; and where, in addition to the penal 
torments wherewith he shall exercise his unhappy 
victims, the agency of their own sinful passions 
will lay a heavy burden on the misery that over- 
weighs them. It is not enough adverted to—how 
much sin is its own punishment—how much, by 
the very mechanism of our sentient nature, wretch- 
edness and wickedness are allied the one with the 
other—how inherently and how essentially suffer- 
ing and moral evil are ever found in company— 
that there is an essential bitterness in sin itself, 
. Independently of any arbitrary infliction which in 
the shape of fire or of any material chastisenient 
may be laid upon it in hell—and that this is just 
as true of sin under the gospel as under the law. 
The new economy under which we live has not so 
altered the character or the constitution of things, 
as that goodness shall not of itself be a matter of 
enjoyment, and as that sin shall not of itself be 
matter of anguish and tribulation. The gospel has 
not changed the bitter intoa sweet. It has not given 
a new set of properties to the affections of our moral 
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nature. It has not infused the feeling of solemn and 
sacred delight into the affection of ungodliness. It 
has,not given the character of a sweet and tranquil 
emotion to the affection of anger. It has not asso- 
ciated the transports of angelic love, with the affec- 
tion of malignity. Though you should be delivered 
by the death of Christ from the penal sufferings, 
that attached to these evil principles in the heart— 
yet there are other sufferings, that spring immedi- 
ately and necessarily from the very exercise of the 
principles themselves; and from which you cannot 
be delivered, but by the utter extirpation of the 
principles. In other words, you are not freed from 
the tyrant who lords it over sinners by a mere re- 
lease from the penalty of disobedience. He is not 
disarmed of all his power to make you wretched, 
by your legal deliverance from imprisonment in 
the future hell. If he is still permitted to reign in 
your heart, he can establish a hell there, that were 
enough to embitter your whole eternity. And, in 
order that the death of Christ and your participa- 
tion in that death shall give you complete freedom 
from the great tyrant and adversary of our species, 
he must be dethroned from his power over your 
present desires, as well as from his power over your 
future destiny. Sinful affections will always be 
painful affections. And your deliverance is wrought, 
not by changing the quality of these affections, not 
by turning the painful into the pleasurable, but by 
ridding you of the affections altogether. And we 
repeat, that, ifby being dead in Christ we are freed 
from Satan, this cannot be fully accomplished but 
by our being in the language of the text freed from 
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sin—from sin, not merely disarmed of its curse, 
but from sin disarmed of its power and finally 
destroyed in its existence. ; 
This unfolds to us another way, in which the 
death of Christ, and our fellowship therewith, may 
be brought to bear on the practical object of so 
withstanding the assaults of temptation, as that 
sin shall not have the dominion over us. It is not 
a matter of fancy, but a matter of most distinct 
scriptural revelation, that these assaults are con- 
ducted by a living and personal and withal most 
actively vicious and vindictive adversary, who is 
altogether intent on the object of retaining as en- 
tire and unbroken a moral ascendancy as he can 
possibly achieve over our species. You know how 
it is, that, by death Christ hath destroyed him who 
has the power of death, that is the devil—how He 
stood to have all wreaked upon Himself, which 
could be rightfully inflicted upon us because of our 
disobedience—how, after this, we, who partake in 
the benefits of His death, may challenge an exemp- 
tion from the cruel mastery of him who wont to 
maintain a resistless and unquestioned sway over 
the propensities of our fallen nature—how, in the 
very moment of. conflict with his enticements and 
his wiles, this challenge may be made; and he, 
giving way to the force of it, will desist from his 
unholy enterprise of seducing us away from the 
new obedience of the gospel. Upon every occa- 
sion of exposure to the fascinations of moral evil, 
may we go through the spiritual exercise of assert- 
ing our freedom from the power of him, who arms 
these fascinations with all their influence; and, 
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strongly confident in the plea, that, by the death 
of Christ and our death in Him, Satan has virtually 


done his worst upon us, and already expended that 


power wherewith he wont to hold us in bondage— 
why it is no vain imagination, that such a plea, if 
faithfully pressed against him in the hour of spi- 
ritual conflict, will surely prevail over him; and 
he, retiring a vanquished foe from the field of war- 
fare, will leave us freed from the power of sin, as 
we are freed from its curse and its condemnation. 
It has been rightly said that we think not enough 
of those higher agencies which are concerned in the 
doings and the difficulties and the whole discipline 
of our preparation for eternity. We are apt to 
look on the conflict in which we are involved, as 
a mere contest with flesh and blood—when in fact 
it is a contest with principalities, and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness in high places. We should 
know the might of our adversaries, that we may go 
rightly armed to the battle. And be assured that 
the death of Christ, is not a more effectual shield 
against the power that would drag you to the place 
of condemnation; than it is against the power, 
that would now so lord it over the affections of 


your heart, as to perpetuate the reign of sin 


within you, and make you as effectually the slaves 
as before of those evil desires and principles which 
war against thesoul. Christ hath spoiled the great 
adversary of all his power. He hath left him no 
claim of ascendancy whatever over those who be- 
lieve in Him. It is true, that, in the mysterious 
struggle which took place between Him and the 
prince of darkness, there was a sting put forth 
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which pierced Him even unto the death; but, in 
the very act of being so pierced, the sting was 
plucked away, and Satan: is now bereft of all his 
power to hurt those who are buried with Christ in 
baptism, and have been planted together with him 
in His likeness. He did not merely disarm him of 
his power to scourge you, and leave untouched his 
power to seduce you. It was an entire dethrone- 
ment that He effected of the God of this world; 
and what you have distinctly to do, my brethren,: ° 
in the heat and urgency of your besetting tempta- 
tions, is to set up your death unto sin in Christ, as 
your defence against the further authority of sin ~ 
over you—is to interpose the plea of His atonement 
between you and the attempts of the great adver- 
sary—is to affirm, in opposition to all his devices, 
that he can no more compel your services than a 
tyrant or a task-master can compel services from a 
dead slave. It is not possible, my brethren, that 
Satan, thus withstood and thus striven against, 
shall prevail over you. The man who, rivetting | 
all his confidence in the death of Chrish has be- 
come partaker of all its immunities and of all its 
holy influences, will not only find peace from the 
guilt of sin, but protection from its tyranny. This 
faith will not only be to him a barrier from the - 
abyss of its coming vengeance; but it will be to 
him a panoply of defence against its present ascen- 
dancy over his soul. The sure way to put Satan 
to flight, is to resist him steadfast in this faith, 
which will be to him who exercises it, a shield to 
quench all the fiery darts of the adversary. 

We are aware of the charges of strange and 
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mystical and imaginary, to which this representa- 
tion, however scriptural it may be, exposes us. 
But we ask on the one hand, those who have often 
been defeated by the power of temptation—whether 
they ever recollect in a single instance, that the 
death of Christ believed and regarded and made 
use of in the way now explained, was a weapon put 
forth in the contest with sin; and we ask, on the 
other hand, those who did make use of this wea- 
pon—whether it ever failed them in their honest 
and faithful attempts to resist the instigations of 
evil? We apprehend that the testimonies of both, 
will stamp an experimental, as well as a scriptural 
soundness, upon the affirmation of my text, that 
he who by faith in the death of Christ is freed 
from the condemnation of sin, has also an instru- 
ment in his possession, which has only to be plied 
and kept in habitual exercise, that he may habitu- 
ally be free from its power. 
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ROMANS vi, 8—10. 


“ Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 
live with him: knowing that Christ being raised from the 
dead diethno more; death hath no more dominion over him. 
For in that he died, he died unto sin once: but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God.”’ 


- By the death of Christ a full penalty was rendered 
for sin, insomuch that He could no more be reck- 
oned with on account of it. He undertook to be 
surety for all who should believe; and having fin- 
ished His undertaking, the matter was closed, and 
the creditor now ceased from putting in any fur- 
ther claim, or preferring any further challenge 
against Him. For us to be dead with Christ, is 
just to share in this very exoneration. I+ was for 
us that the account was settled; and, just as much 
as if by death the appointed penalty we had settled 
it ourselves, do we now stand acquitted of all fur- 
ther count and reckoning because of sin. In the 
covenanting of ordinary trade, a deficiency from 
our engagements brings us into debt; but should 
an able cautioner ae the whole, we, in him, 
may be said to have sustained the prosecution, 
and borne the damage, and are now clear of the 
weight of conscious debt—because in him we have 
made full and satisfactory payment. In our cove- 
nant with the Lawgiver of heaven and earth, a 
deficiency from our engagements brings us into 
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guilt; but should a competent mediator take upon 
his own person the whole burden of its imputation 
and its penalty, we, in him, may be said to have 
been pursued even unto death which was its sen- 
tence, and should now feel clear of the weight of 
conscious guilt—because in him we have rendered 
a full atonement. And we live beneath our privi- 
lege, we fail in making the required use of the 


- great propitiation, we are deficient of the homage 


that is due to its completeness and its power—if 
we cast not the burden of legal condemnation 
away from our spirits. It is detracting from the 
richness and the efficacy of Heaven’s boon, for us 
to cherish the haunting imagination of a debt, that 
the revealed Surety has done away—or, changing 
the terms, to cherish the haunting imagination of 
a guilt, for which the High Priest whom God 
Himself has set forth, has made a sacrifice where- 
with God Himself has declared that He is well 
pleased. So that it is your positive duty to take 
the comfort of this, and to feel the deliverance of — 
this. In as far as you do not, in so far you nullify 
the work of redemption, and cast a dimness and a 
disparagement over the most illustrious exhibition 
of Heaven’s grace—dignified as it is with the full 
expression of Heaven’s righteousness. Be dead 
with Christ then; and, this you are by putting 
faith in the atoning efficacy of that death. He who 
so believes is as free from condemnation, as if the 
cup of it had been put into his own hands, and he 


‘had already exhausted it to its last dregs—as if in 


his own person, he had walked the whole length 


of the valley and shadow of that death which every 
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ie sinner has rightfully incurred—as if what was only 
possible for the Godhead to have borne within | a 
given compass of time he himself had borne, the 
sufferings of that eternity which is in reserve for 
all the guilt that is unexpiated. Be dead with 
Christ, by giving credit to the gospel testimony 
about the death of Christ, and the whole of this 
tremendous retribution for sin with you is as good 
as over; and it is your own comfort, as well as 
God’s commandment, that you henceforth, with 
the assurance of being set at liberty from sin, walk 
before Him relieved from the bondage both of its 
conscious guilt and of its anticipated vengeance. 
But in order to be fully conformed to the death 
of Christ, we must advert to what is said in the 
9th and 10th verses, about the full and conclusive 
efficacy of it—so conclusive, that it had not again 
to be repeated, for He had to die only once, and 
death hath no more dominion over Him. There 
was power enough for the whole purpose of our 
deliverance from guilt in the one offering—a truth 
of sufficient worth, it would appear, to be urged by 
the apostle in other places of the New Testament, 
when he says, that Christ did not offer Himself 
often; for then must He have often suffered since 
the foundation of the world—but now once, hath 
He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself: And Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many: And it is through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all, that we are 
cleansed from guilt: And, finally, laying upon this 
point the stress of a frequent reiteration, does the 
apostle say that it is by one offering that we are 
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for ever perfected. There is surely a real practi- 
cal importance in a matter so much insisted on; 
and accordingly, we infer from another passage, 
that it was to save the believer from the constant 
recurrence and revival, in his heart, of a sense of 
guilt—it was that, once purged, he should have no 
more conscience of sins—it was that he should 
look on the controversy between him and God as 
now fully adjusted, and at an end—it was that in 
the contemplation of that one act, even the decease 
which Christ accomplished at Jerusalem, he should 
feel as conclusively relieved from the imagination 
of guilt, as the son, in whose behalf the father has 
interposed and given ample satisfaction to all his 
ereditors, feels himself relieved from the imagina- 
tion of debt—it -was that we should no longer 
conjure into life again, those fearful misgivings, 
which the one death of Christ and our death with 
Him should hush into everlasting oblivion—So 
that, if it be our duty to rejoice in the comfort of 
our full acquittance, through the satisfaction ren- 
dered by Him who poured out His soul for us—it 
goes to enhance the comfort still more, that there 
igs an amount and a value in this same satisfaction, 
for meeting all the exigencies of our future history 
in the world—thus ministering the very antidote 
to our fears, which the apostle John urges upon 
his disciples, that if any man sin we have an Ad- 
vocate with the Father, even Him who is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, Jesus Christ the righteous. 
If we be dead with Christ, and death have no 
-more dominion over Him—this is tantamount to 
guilt being no longer chargeable upon us. And 
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ought not this to be felt as a precious enhancement 
of the blessing? setting an irrevocable seal as it 
were upon our reconciliation with God—placing it 
securely beyond the reach, not merely of the im- 
pediments which sin already contracted had thrown 
in the way; but also beyond the reach of all those 
future accidents, that the sin, into which we shall 
be surprised or into which we shall stumble, may 
afterwards involve us. We set not the remedy at 
its full worth, if we use it not to quiet the alarms 
of the guilt that is before us, as well as of the guilt 
that is behind us—if, like the children of Israel, 
we think that some great purifying ceremonial 
must be set up anew to wash away the outstand- 
ing defilements of the current year, under which 
they are meanwhile in a state of distance and dis- 
pleasure from God—if we regard not the fulness 
that is in Christ as a perennial fountain, which is 
at all times accessible; and is a very present cure 
to the conscience, under the many inroads and so-- 
licitations of that sinful nature which never ceases 
to beset us with its urgency—Thus overbearing the 
sense of guilt with the sense of that healing virtue 
-which lies in the blood of the one sacrifice; and 
upholding the spirit of the believer, even while 
opprest with the infirmities of his earthly taberna- 
cle, in the clear and confident feeling of his accept- 
ance with God. 

But is not this, it may be said, equivalent to the 
holding forth of a Popish indulgence for all sins, 
past, present, and to come? And, is not this a 
signal for antinomianism? And will not the feel- 
ing of our death to the guilt of sin, make us all 
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alive to the charm of its many allurements—now: 


heightened by a sense of impunity? And will not 
the peace that we are thus called upon to maintain, 
even while sin has its residence in our hearts, lull 
us still further into a peace that will not be broken, . 
even though sin should reign over our habits and 
our history? We have sometimes thought so, my 
brethren, and, under the suggestion of such a fear, 
have qualified the freeness, and laid our clauses 
and our exceptions and our drawbacks on the ful--. 
ness of the gospel; and, solicitous for the purity 
of the human character, have lifted a timid and a 
hesitating voice when proclaiming the overtures of 
pardon for human guilt. But we are now thorough- 
ly persuaded, that the effective way of turning men 
from sin to righteousness, is to throw, wide and 
open before them, the door of reconciliation; and 
that a real trust in God for acceptance, is ever 
accompanied with a real movement of the heart 
towards godliness; and that to mix or darken the 
communications of good-will to the world through 
Him who died for it, is not more adverse to the 
rest of the sinner, than it is adverse to the holiness 
of the sinner; and that, after all, the true way of 
keeping up love in the heart, is to keep up peace 
in the conscience—thus making your freedom from 
the guilt of sin, the best guarantee for your deliver- 
ance from its power; and this because if you can 
interpose the death of Christ in arrest of condem- 
nation, when Satan for the purposes of disturbance 
would inject the fears of unbelief into your bosom, 
he the great adversary of souls, paralysed at the 
very sight of such a barrier in all his measures of 
VOL. XXIII. E 
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hostility against you, would retire a baffled enemy 
from that contest, in which, for the purposes of a 
sinful dominion over you, he tried to assail and to 
conquer by the force of his temptations. 

‘But the certainty of that connection, which ob- 
tains between a death unto the guilt of sin, and a 
death unto its power, will be more manifest after- 
wards: And, meanwhile, after having said so much 
on the clause of being dead with Christ, it may now — 
be time for offering our remarks on the clause that 
we shall live with Him. oe ae 

Yet before we proceed to the elucidation of this 
latter clause, we may remark a sanctifying influ- 
ence in the former one. We are looked upon by 
the Lawgiver as dead with Christ—that is, as hav- 
ing in’ Him borne the penalty of our sins, and 
therefore as no longer the subjects of a curse that 
has already been discharged, of a condemnatory 
sentence that is already executed. Now though 
we share alike with Christ, in this privilege of a 
final acquittance from that death which has no 
more dominion over Him, and is for ever averted 
from us—yet it was at His expense alone, and 
not at ours, that the acquittance was obtained. It 
would have cost us an eternity of suffering in hell, 
to have traversed the whole of that vengeance that 
was denounced upon iniquity; and it was there- 
fore so condensed upon the person of the Saviour, 
who had the infinity of the Godhead to sustain it, 
that on Him, during the limited period of His suf- 
ferings on earth, all the vials of the Almighty’s 
wrath were poured forth and so were expended. 
By our fellowship with Him in His death, we have 
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been borne across a gulf, which to ourselves would 
have been utterly interminable; and have been | 
landed on a safe and peaceful shore, over which 
no angry cloud whatever is suspended; and have 
been conclusively placed beyond the reach of those 
devouring billows, into which the despisers of the 
gospel salvation shall be absorbed, and have for 
ever their fiery habitation. But this is just be- 
cause Christ has, in the greatness of His love, for 
us travelled through the depths of all this endur- 
ance—just because, in the agonies of the garden 
and the sufferings of the cross, were concentrated 
the torments of millions through eternity—just 
because, in that mysterious passion which for us 
He underwent, He with tears and cries and anguish 
unutterable, forced the way of reconciliation—And 
we who are dead with Christ, partake in all the 
triumphs of this sore purchase, but not in the 
pains of it; and have now our feet established on 
a quiet landing-place. And the sanctifying influ- 
ence to which we now advert, and which no real 
believer can withstand, is gratitude to Him, who 
hath wrought out for us so mighty a deliverance. 
It is the respondency of love from our hearts, to 
that love which burnt so unquenchably in His, 
and bore Him up under the burden of a world’s 
atonement. It is the rightful sentiment, that 
now we are not our own, but the ransomed and 
redeemed property of another. This touches, and 
touches irresistibly, upon him who rightly appre- 
ciates all the horrors of that everlasting captivity 
from which we have been brought, and all the ex- 
pense of that dreadful equivalent which Christ had 
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to render—And he thus judges, that, as Christ 
died for all, then were all dead; and He died, 
that those who live might live no longer to them- 
selves, but to Him who died for them and rose 
again. 

‘ We believe that we shall also live with Him.’ 
To explain the phrase of our being dead with Christ, 
we had to ascertain how it was that Christ was 
dead; and we find by the following verse that He 
died unto sin, and we in like manner are dead unto 
sin; or, in other words, the wages of sin being paid 
to Christ, there is no further reckoning between 
them—and, as this transaction was for us and in 
our stead, it is just asif death the wages of sin had 
been rendered unto us; and sin can now hold no 
further count, and prefer no further charge against 
us. This sense of dying unto 'sin on the part of 
Christ, will conduct ‘us to the sense of His living 
unto God. The life that He now lives with Him, 
has been conferred upon Him in the shape of 
wages. In other words, it is a reward consequent 
upon what He has done for us, and in our stead— 
even as the death that He bore was a punishment, 
consequent upon His having become accountable 
for us, and in our stead. This will recall to you, 
my brethren, a distinction to which we have al- 
ready had occasion to advert; and for which there 
seemeth a real warrant in the book of revelation— 
the distinction that there is, in point of effect, be- 
tween the passive and the active obedience of Christ 
—the one satisfying for sin and making an end of 
its curse and punishment—So that to be dead with 
Christ and dead unto sin, is to live in the condi- 
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tion of those, on whom the curse and the punish- 
ment have already been expended; and who have - 
therefore nothing now to fear from its charges— 
whereas to live with Christ or to be alive unto God, 
is to share with Him that positive favour which 
Christ hath merited from God by His positive 
righteousness. It is something more than simply 
to cease from being the children of wrath, and the | 
heirs of damnation—it is to become the objects of 
a positive good-will, and the heirs or the expect- 
ants of a positive reward. 

The single term also, indicates that the privilege 
of sharing with Him in His life, is distinct from 
and additional to the privilege of sharing in His 
death. By the one we only escape the curse—by 
the other we obtain the blessing. By the one, we 
are lightened of the debt which He hath discharged 
through His sufferings—by the other, we share in 
the property which He hath acquired through His 
services. The one shuts against us the gate of 
hell. The other opens for us the gate of heaven. 
Did we only share with Him in His death, we 
would be found midway between the region of pain 
and the region of positive enjoyment; but by also 
sharing with Him in His life, we are elevated t 
the higher region, and partake in those very glories 
and felicities to which the Saviour has been ex- 
alted. Had the alone work of the Saviour been 
an expiation for sin, there would have been a death, 
and such a death as would have exempted us from 
its endurance; but there would have been no re- 
surrection. But in the words of the prophet 
Daniel, our Saviour did more than finish transgres- 
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sion and'make an end of sin—He also brought in 
an everlasting righteousness; and so reaped for 
Himself and those who believe in Him a‘ positive 
‘reward, the first fruits of which were His own re- 
-surrection to blessedness, and the consummation of 
which will be a similar resurrection to all His fol- 
lowers. It was the atonement which laid Him in 
His grave. It was His righteousness that. lifted 
Him forth again, and bore Him up to paradise. 
Had there been an atonement and nothing more, 
like prisoners dismissed ‘from the’ bar we would 
have been simply let alone. But He brought ina 
righteousness also—so that we not only are relieved 
of all fear; but, inspired with joyful hope, we, in 
addition to being dead with Him, believe that we 
Shall also live with'Him. And'thus’it’ is, ‘that, 
while He was delivered up unto the death for our 
offences, that the guilt of them may be ‘absolved 
in‘the atonement which He made—He was raised 
-again for our justification, or that we may share in 
that merit for which He Himself was exalted, and 
_on aecount of which we too believe that we shall 
be exalted also. 

You will see then, that as we understand the 
phrase of our dying with Christ forensically —so 
we understand the phrase of our living with Christ 
forensically. It is our living through His right- 
eousness, in that favour which is better than life 
—the sense'of which favour will keep our spirits 
tranquil and happy here; and will often, even 
among the turmoils of our earthly pilgrimage, 
brighten into'such a gleam of comfort and eleva- 
tion, as shall be the foretaste to us of the coming 
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extacy—when, on our entrance into the habitation 
of God’s unclouded and immediate presence, we 
shall share with our Redeemer, now on high in His 
full enjoyment of the divine glory; and, beheld as 
we shall be in the face. of Christ, of that love 
wherewith the Father hath loved Him. 

But just as a believing sense on our part, of our 
being dead with Christ unto sin in the forensic 
sense of the phrase, leads, as we have already af- 
firmed, to our being dead unto sin in the personal 
sense of the phrase, so as that we become dead in 
our regard for sin—in like manner, my brethren, 
a believing sense of our living with Christ in the 
forensic sense of the phrase, will lead to a living 
with Him in the personal sense of the phrase also. 
So as that the style and character of our life shall 
resemble His—loving what He loves, sharing with 
Him in His tastes and in His powers as. well as 
in His privileges, walking along with Him in the 
very same track of happiness and glory—For which 
purpose it is altogether essential, that we be endued 
with a heart which delights in the very same pur- 
suits, and feels the working and aspiration of the 
very same properties. Or, in other words, admit- 
ted as we are to rejoice with Him in that favour of 
God which He hath purchased by His obedience, 
we shall not have the conviction and the feeling of 
this, without also rejoicing with Him, even as He 
does now in beholding the character of God—in 
gazing with delight on the aspect of His pure and 
unspotted, holiness—in copying upon our own spi- 
rits all those graces and virtues which we admire 
in His. So that to live with Christ in the fellow- 
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~ ship of those privileges which by His merit He has 
won, will bring in its train our living with Him in — 
the Penn of all that kindred excellence by 
which His person is adorned—being alive unto 
God, not merely in regard to our right through 
Christ to His friendship; but alive unto Him, in 
the restoration of a nature that is now attracted by 
the charm of His moral attributes, and finds both 
its delight and its dignity to live in the imitation 
of them. 

There is a sure transition between our being 
justified by faith, and our being sanctified by faith. 
There is a provision made for this, in the mechan- 
ism of the moral nature of man bélow; and there 
is a provision made for it, in that celestial mechan- 
ism which has been set up in heaven—and from 
which there come down those holy influences, that 
serve to regenerate our world. Faith makes known 
to us the love of God, and upon this gratitude calls 
forth the love of the heart to Him back again. 
Faith reveals to us that exquisite union, which is 
held out in the gospel, between the awful and the 
lovely attributes of His nature; and the fear that 
hath torment being now allayed, and the conscious- 
ness of personal security being now established, we 
can, without dread and ethos disturbance, take 
an entire view of the Divinity, and add to the 
homage of our thanksgiving, the homage of a re- 
verence that is free from terror, to such a full and 
finished glory. Faith opens to our sight the real 
character of heaven, in the sacredness of its angelic 
delights and its holy services—so that to rejoice in 
the hope of our living there, it is indispensable that 
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we should rejoice in the devices and the doings of 
saintliness here. Neither can we cherish the belief 
that we shall live with Christ, unless the kind of 
life that is held through eternity along with Him, 
be dear and congenial to our bosoms—so that grant 
the faith through which we obtain an interest in 
His righteousness to reside and operate within us, 
there are securities in the very constitution of the 
inner man, that we shall aspire after and at last 
attain unto holiness. 

Yet however suited the mechanism of our hearts 
is, to this purifying operation of faith—it will not 
move, neither will it persevere in the movement, 
without a continued impulse from above; and, to 
secure this, there has been raised, if I may use the 
expression, a mechanism in heaven—by the work- 
ing of which, a stream of living water is made to 
descend upon the moral nature of man, so as to 
attune all its emotions and desires to those of the 
spiritual nature of the upper paradise. In other 
words, there is a true sanctuary there, whereof 
Christ Himself is the minister, and it is His office, 
not merely to carry up the prayers of His people 
to Him who sitteth upon the throne, mixed with 
the acceptable odour of His own merits—but also 
to send down from the Holiest of Holies upon our 
world, that regenerating influence by which man 
is awakened to a new moral existence, and upheld 
in all the affections and in all the exercises of god- 
liness. He is the prevailing Advocate, through 
whom our ascending supplications rise with accep- 
tance to God. But He, the Lord from heaven, is 

also the quickening Spirit, through whom the light 
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and the heat of the sanctuary are made to descend 
upon us. It is thus that faith is deposited at the 
first; and it is thus that faith is upheld ever after- 
wards, in power to work within us all the feelings 
and all the fruits of righteousness. The Holy 
Ghost, that blessing so precious and so pre-eminent, 

as to be styled the promise of the Father—it was 
by His power and agency express, that Christ was 
revived, and His resurrection from the grave was 
accomplished ; and, as if to fulfil and illustrate the 
saying of our Saviour that because I live ye shall 
live also, this very power has been committed to 
His mediatorial hand; and it is just by its work- 
ing that He quickens us, who by nature are dead 
in trespasses and sins, into a spiritual resurrection. 
Thus are we made spiritually alive unto God, and 
walk in newness of life before Him. And if it be 
asked, how shall this virtue be brought to bear 
upon us, we answer that the prayer of faith will 
bring it down at any time—that with it the door 
of heaven’s sanctuary is opened; and the required 
blessing passes with sure conveyance into that be- 
liever’s heart, the door of which is open to receive 
it: And, such is the established accordancy be- 
tween the doings of the upper sanctuary and the 
doings of the church upon earth, that: every mem- 
ber thereof, who lives in the favour of God because 
of the righteousness of Christ imputed unto him, 
will live also in the love and likeness of God be- 
cause of the holiness of the Spirit infused into him. 

‘The only practical inference I: shall at present 
insist upon, is founded on the connection that we 
haye so abundantly adverted to, between the faith 
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of a sinner and his sanctification. , The next verse 
will give us room for enlarging upon this all-impor- 
tant topic. But meanwhile be assured, that you 
may, with as much safety, confide the cause of your 
holiness upon earth to the exercise of believing, as 
you confide the cause of your happiness in heaven 
to this exercise. The primary sense of believing 
that, we shall liye with Christ, is, that, through His 
righteousness, we shall be admitted. to that place of 
glory which He now occupies—there to spend with 
Him a blissful eternity; and according to this be- 
lief, if real, so shall it be done unto us. But in 
like manner also, let. us just believe that we shall 
live with Him here, by entering even now upon the 
fellowship of those virtues which adorn His charac- 
ter, and of that Spirit which actuated the whole of 
His conduct; and according to this belief, if real, 
so shall it be done untous. It is indeed to the eye 
of nature a most unlikely transformation, that 
creatures So prone as we are to sense and to ungod- 
liness; and beset with the infirmities of our earth- 
ly tabernacle, and weighed down under that load of 
corruption wherewith these vile bodies.are ever en- 
cumbering us, that we should break forth, even here 
into an atmosphere of sacredness, and inhale that 
spiritual life by which we become assimilated to the 
saints and the angels that now surround the throne 
of God. But the more unlikely this is to the eye 
of nature, so much. the more glorious, will be the 
victory. of our faith, that it triumphs over, the 
strength of an improbability so grievous. And if, 
like Abraham of old, we against hope believe in 
hope; and stagger not at the promise because of 
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unbelief, but are strong in faith giving glory to 
God—then, barren as we constitutionally are of all 
that is spiritually excellent, still, such is the influ- 
ence of our faith over our sanctification, that, if 
there be truth in the promises of God, we shall be 
made to abound in the fruits of righteousness. 
The best practical receipt I can give you, my 
brethren, for becoming holy is to be steadfast in the 
faith. Believe that Christ’s righteousness is your 
righteousness; and His graces will become your 
graces. Believe that you are a pardoned creature; 
and this will issue in your becoming a purified 
creature. Take hold of the offered gift of Heaven; 
and you will not only enter, after death, on the fu- 
ture reversion of heaven’s triumphs and heaven’s 
joys—but before death, nay even now, will you en- 
ter upon the participation of heaven’s feelings, and 
the practice of heaven’s moralities. Go in prayer 
with the plea of Christ’s atonement and His mer- 
its; and state, in connection with this plea, that 
what you want, is that you be adorned with Christ’s 
likeness, and that you be assisted in putting on the 
virtues which signalised Him. And you will find 
the plea to be omnipotent; and the continued habit 
of such prayer, applied to all the exigencies of your 
condition, will enable you to substantiate the ex- 
ample of your Saviour, throughout all the varieties 
of providence and of history. In a word, faith is 
the instrument of sanctification, And when you 
have learned the use of this instrument, you have 
learned the way to become holy upon earth now, as 
well as the way to become eternally happy in hea- 
ven hereafter. The believing prayer that God will 
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aid you in this difficulty ; and counsel you in this 
perplexity; and enable you to overcome in this 
trial of charity and patience; and keep up in your 
heart the principle of godliness, amid the urgency 
of all those seducing influences by which you are 


- surrounded—this you will find, my brethren, to be 


the sure stepping-stone, to a right acquittal of your- 
self, in all the given circumstances of your condition 
in the world. And let the repeated experience of 
your constant failures, when you had nothing but 
the power and the energies of nature to trust to, 
shut you up unto the faith. 
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ROMANS, vi, 11. 


“ Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


We: regard this verse as proof in itself, of the for- 
ensic meaning, which we have all along ascribed . 
to the phrases of our being dead unto sin and alive 
unto God. The great object of this chapter, is to 
establish the alliance that there is, between a sin- 
ner’s acceptance through Christ and a sinner’s 
holiness. And in the verse before us, there is a 
practical direction given for carrying this alliance 
into effect. We are called upon to reckon of our- 
selves that we are dead unto sin, and alive unto 
God; and this is a step towards our becoming ~ 
holy. Now what are we to reckon ourselves? why, 
if these phrases be taken in the personal sense of 
them—it would be that we are mortified to the 
pleasures and temptations of sin; and alive to no- 
thing but the excellencies of God’s character, and 
a sense of the obligations we are under to love and 
to honour Him: Or, in other words, we are to 
_reckon ourselves holy in order that we may become 
holy. It were a strange receipt for curing a man 
of his dishonesty, to bid him reckon of himself that 
he is an honest man. One really does not see the 
charm and the operation of this expedient at all. 
One does not see, how, by the simple act of count- 
ing myself what I really am not, that I am to be 
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transferred from that which I am to that which I 
choose to imagine of myself. And a still more 
radical pyecont is, that it is bidding me reckon 
that to be true Ean I know to be false. It is 
bidding me cherish the belief of a thing that is not. 

It is calling, not upon my faith in a matter for 
which there is no evidence, but upon my imagina- 
tion of a matter that is directly opposite to a reality 
of which I am conscious. To lay hold of a sinner 
and bid him reckon of himself that he is a saint, is 
to bid him admit into credit that which he knows 
to be untrue—and all for the purpose too of turning 
him from the creature that he feels he is, to the 
creature that he fancies he is. We have heard 
much of the power of imagination; but this is 
giving it an empire and an ascendancy that ex- 
ceeds all which was before known or observed of 
our nature—besides the very obvious moral impro- 
-priety that there would be in an apostle telling,. 
either an unconverted man to conceive of himself 
that which is most glaringly and notoriously un- 
true; or, if you will restrict the injunction of my 
text to disciples and believers, telling them to think 
what no humble Christian can oe think of 
himself—that he is crucified unto the love of sin, 
‘and that all his felt and living desires are towards 
God and godliness. 

Now you free the passage of all these difficulties, 
by taking these phrases according to the forensic 
interpretation that we have given them. To be 
dead unto sin, is to be in the condition of one on 
whom death the sentence of sin has already been 
inflicted—if not in his own person at least in that 
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of his representative; so that the execution for the 
transgression of the law is a matter that is now 
past and over. ‘To be alive unto God is to live in 
the favour of God—a favour to which we have 
been admitted through the services of a Mediator, 
or, in the language of the text, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. To reckon that Christ died for 
the one purpose, and to reckon that he brought in 
an everlasting righteousness for the other purpose 
—is to reckon, not on a matter of fancy, but on a 
matter proposed and that too on the evidence of 
God’s own testimony to faith. It is not to cherish 
a delusive belief of what we are in ourselves, and 
that in the face of our own consciousness—it is to 
cherish a most solid and warrantable belief of what 
God has done for us, and that on the credit we 
place in His own intimation. Ere we can in our 
own minds bolster up the reckoning, that we are per- 
sonally dead unto sin and personally alive unto God 
—there must be many misgivings; and sad failures 
and fluctuations of confidence, on the constant de- 
tections that we must be ever making of our own 
ungodliness. And at best it is a very precarious 
security indeed for holiness, if the way to become 
holy is to reckon that we are so. But when, in- 
stead of looking downwardly on the dark and 
ambiguous tablet of our own character, we look 
upwardly to that Saviour who now sitteth in exal- 
tation, after having rendered the penalty of our 
disobedience and won for us the reward of life 
everlasting—we hold by a thing of historical fact, 
and not by a thing of deceitful imagination; we 
rest on the completeness of a finished expiation 
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and perfect obedience; and transfer our reckoning 
from a ground where conscience meets us and 
gives us the lie, to a ground occupied by the stable 
and enduring realities of Scripture—where God 
who cannot lie meets us with the assurances of His 
truth; and the voice of His kindness welcomes 
us to the deliverance of those who are dead with 
Christ, to the high and heavenly anticipations of 
_those who are alive with Him. 

When a sinner is bidden to reckon himself dead 
unto sin, and this phrase is understood personally, 
he is bidden to reckon himself a saint—to reckon 
what is not true; and surely this is not the way 
of causing him to be a saint. But when he is 
bidden to reckon himself dead unto sin, and this 
phrase is understood forensically, he is bidden look 
upon himself as a partaker with Christ in all the 
privileges and immunities of Him, on whom the 
sentence is already discharged and gone by; and 
to whom therefore there is no more condemnation. 
But it may be said, might not this be an untruth 
also? Do I read anywhere in the Bible, of Christ 
dying for me in particular? The apostle is speak- 
ing to his converts when he says, “‘ Reckon your- 
selves dead unto sin.” But is it competent to ad- 
dress any one individual at random, to reckonhimself 
in this blessed condition of freedom from a penalty, 
that Christ hath intercepted and absorbed in behalf 
of all who believe on Him? Might not he in so 
reckoning be as effectually working himself up into 
the belief of a delusive imagination, as if he reck- 
oned that he was a new creature—while all the 
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habits and tendencies of the old man still remained 
with him, in full and unabated operation? , 

_ Why, my brethren, it is no where said in the 
Bible that Christ died so for me in particular, as 
that by His simple dying the benefits of His atone- 

“ment are mine in possession. But it is everywhere 


said in the Bible, that He so died for me in par- 


ticular, as that by His simple dying, the benefits 
of His atonement are mine in offer. They are mine 
if I will. Such terms as whosoever and all, and 
any, and ho, every one, bring the gospel redemption 
specifically to my door; and there it stands for 
acceptance as mine in offer, and ready to become 
“mine in possession on my giving credit to the word 
of the testimony. The terms of the gospel mes- 
‘sage are.so constructed, that I have just as good a 
warrant for reckoning myself dead unto sin, as if, 
instead of the Manercsomens that God hath set 
forth Christ to be a propitiation for the sins of the 
world through faith in His blood, I hadbeen the only 
sinner in the world; or I had been singled out by 
name and by surname, and it was stated that God 
had set forth Christ a propitiation for the sins of 
me individually; through faith in His blood, The 
act of reckoning myself dead unto sin through 
Christ, is just the act of receiving the truth of 
Christ’s declaration ,—according to the terms of the 
declaration. It is not reckoning on the truth of a 
falsehood. Were it a personal phrase, no doubt, 
it were reckoning that to be in the house, which is 
no where to be found within its limits, But it 
being a forensic phrase, it is just opening the door 
of the house; and suffering that to enter in which 
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_ 1s pressing upon it for admittance. Bid the sinner 


reckon in the former way; and you bid him feel 
that to be a reality within him, which has no ex- 
istence. Bid him reckon in the latter way; and 
you bid him fetch from the abiding realities which 


_ are without, a conviction that will carry light and 
peace and comfort into his bosom—you bid him 


close with the overtures of the gospel—you bid him 
appropriate to himself what is said of the power of 


so4 


Christ’s blood, and the purpose and effect of His 


sacrifice. But it is not an appropriation which 


‘carries him beyond the exercise of a legitimate 
-faith—because not an appropriation beyond the 


real meaning and application of the terms, that I 


~ have just adverted to. By reckoning himself per- 


sonally dead unto sin, and personally alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, he would outrun 
the reckoning of his own conscience. But by reck- 
oning himself forensically dead unto sin, and foren- 


 sically alive unto God, he does not outrun the 


reckoning of the Bible. He gathers no more out 
of the field of revelation, than what he finds to be 
lying upon its surface ; and laid there too , Just that 


he may fall in with it and take it home. Without 


_ the terms, ‘ whosoever,’ and ‘all,’ and ‘any,’ ” and 


“ho, every one,’ it might not have been so ; but, 
with these terms, he may reckon of himself that 
forensically he is dead with Christ—and yet be- 
lieve no further, than the terms in question give 
him the fullest warrant for. 

And what is more. You will not acquire a vir- 
tuous character, by barely imagining that you have 
it when you have it not. But there is another 
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way, in which it is conceivable that a virtuous 
character may be acquired. Not by any false 
reckoning about your actual character; but by a 
true reckoning about your actual condition. A 
mistaken sense as to the principle that inspires 
your heart, will never be the mean of bringing a 
right principle there. But a correct.and habitual — 
sense as to the place you occupy, may, by its mo- 

ral influence on the feelings, have the effect both 
of introducing and of nourishing the right princi- - 
ple. It is not by imagining I am a saint, that I 
will become so; but by reflecting on the condem- 
nation due to me as a sinner—on the way in which 
it has been averted from my person—on the pass- 
age by which, without suffering to myself, I have 
been borne across the region of vindictive justice, 
and conclusively placed on the fair and favoured 
shore of acceptance with God—The sense and the 
reckoning of all this, may transform me from the 
sinner that I am, into the saint that I am not. 
The executed criminal, who has been galvanized 
into life again, may be sent forth upon society ; 
and there exposed to the temptation of all his old 
opportunities. It is not by reckoning of himself, 
that he is now altogether dead to the power of these 
. temptations—it is not by reckoning himself to be 
an honest man, that he will become so. It is not 
by reckoning falsely of his character, that he will 
change it into something different; but by reckon- 
ing truly of his condition, he may bring a moral 
consideration to bear upon his heart, that will 
transform his character. How shall I who for 
theft have passed through the hands of the execu- 
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tioner, recur to the very practice that destroyed 
me? And how, in like manner, says the believer, 
shall I who have virtually undergone this sentence 
of the law, that the soul which sinneth it shall die 
—how shall I, now that I have been made alive 
again, continue in that hateful thing, of whose ma- 

_ lignant tendencies in itself, and of whose utter 
irreconcilableness to the will and character of God, 
T have, in the death of my representative and my 
surety, obtained so striking a demonstration? It 

is not the sense or reckoning that you are a sanc- 
tified man—it is not thus that the work of sancti- 
fication is done. It is the sense or reckoning that 
you are a justified man—it is this which has the 
sanctifying influence—it is this which does the 
work, or is the instrument of doing it. 

Mark then, my brethren, the apostle’s receipt 
for holiness. It is not that you reckon yourself 
already pure; but it is that you reckon yourself 

already pardoned. It is not that you feel as if the 
fetters of corruption have as yet been struck off ; 
but that you feel as if altogether lightened and re- 
leased from the fetters of condemnation, and that 
you may go forth in the peace and joy of a recon- 
ciled creature. And somehow or other, this, it 
would appear, is the way of arriving at the new 
spirit and the new life of a regenerated creature. 
And how it should fall with the efficacy of a charm 
ona sinner’s ear, when told, that the first stepping- 
stone towards that character of heaven after which 
he has been so hopelessly labouring, is to assure 
himself that all the guilt of his past ungodliness is 
now done away—that the ransom of iniquity is 
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paid—and that by a death the pains of which were 

never felt, the penalties of that law he so oft has. 
_ broken shall never reach him. It.is indeed level-. 
ling the mountains, and making the crooked paths © 
straight, when such a high way of access is thrown 
across the gulph of separation that is between sin 
and sacredness; and never, my brethren, will this 
transition be made good,—never will the sinner 

know what it is to taste of spiritual joys, or to 

breathe with kindred delight in a spiritual atmos-,. 
phere, till, buried in another’s death, and raised in 

another’s righteousness than his own, he can walk. 
with the confident peace of one who knows that he 
is safe, under the secure and ample canopy of the . 
offered Mediatorship. 

So that the apostle tells us here, and in the im-. 
perative mood, to reckon that our death by sin is 
over and gone by; and this too, you will observe, — 
for the purpose of bringing about our sanctification. — 
What a powerful and practical outset does he af- 
ford to his career? He dreads no antinomianism. 
He fearlessly bids the people to count, that one 
man has died for them all; and he bids them ha-. 
bitually reckon upon this, recur to it, keep it in. 
memory, always be acting and holding fast the 
confidence that they begun with, and not cast it - 
away. The man who is called upon to reckon that | 
he was dead unto sin personally, would often feel _ 
as if out of his reckoning; and many a misgiving | 
would visit him; and he might thus spend his life. 
in the tossings of anxiety. But the man who is 
called upon to reckon that he is dead unto sin foren- 
sically, is presented with a solid foundation in that 
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which Christ hath done for him; is simply bidden 
count upon that as a settled point, which has in- 
deed been settled fast ; and, when like to be aban- 
doned by hope, he has only to feel for the solidity 
of his ground, and, in so doing, will find that it is 
a rock of strength Chick he has got to stand upon. 
And all this as the first step - to a life of new obe- 
dience. All this as a primary command, among 
those which the apostle afterwards delivers, for the 
purpose of securing our transition from sin unto 
holiness. All this as a staff to support us on the 
narrow way of discipline and duty, as provision for 
our journey to the land of uprightness. And what 
I bid you remark in the first place, is the very pe-_ 
culiar instrument which the apostle puts into the 
hands of his disciples, for the purpose of making 
them regenerated creatures,—even a trusty reckon- 
ing, on their part, that they are already reconciled 
creatures; and what an evidence here of God’s de- 
sire that you should feel at peace from the appre-- 
hension of His wrath, when it is this very peace 
that He proposes as the means of making you the 
partakers of the worth and purity of His nature ! 
But, in the second place, will the means be really 
effectual? It was so with Paul. He gloried not 
in himself—not in his crucifixion to sin—not in his 
resurrection to holiness; he gloried in the cross of 
Christ, and the crucifixion to sin came out of this 
glorying. Thereby the world was crucified unto 
him, and he unto the world. The personal result 
came out of the forensic reckoning; and not a be- 
liever after him, who will not experience the same 
result out of the same reckoning. Your business 
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is to count of yourselves, that in Christ your con- 
demnation is discharged; that in Him your accep- 
tance is granted. And the more steadfastly and 
constantly you keep by this business, the more cer- 
tainly will you find to your blessed experience, that 
a new heart and a new history emerge from the do- 
ing of it. The hourly habit of reflecting upon the 
new condition in which Christ has placed you, will 
sustain an hourly influence, by which there shall 
germinate and grow the new character that Christ 
proposes should arise in you. You have laboured 
long perhaps, after the life of God and of heaven in 
the soul; but this is just because you have been 
labouring long in the wrong track, or with wrong 
instruments. Turn you now unto that doctrine, 
which is as much the power of God unto sanctifica- 
tion here as unto salvation hereafter; and know, 
from this time forward, that the way of reaching 
the life of holiness you aspire after, is to live a life 
of faith in the Son of God. 

I have already adverted to some of the moral in- 
fluences, wherewith the consideration of our having 
been as good as dead for sin, is so abundantly preg- 
nant; and even with a reiteration that might have 
fatigued, and over satiated some of you, did I, in 
remarking on the second verse, expatiate at great 


length on what struck me as the first of these in- ; 


fluences. It is the same with that which may be 
addressed to a man, who has-been put to death for 
a crime, and then made alive again. A most im- 
pressive lesson to him, of the genius and character 
of that government under which he lives; of its 
hostility to the wickedness for which he suffered; 
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of its intolerance for a transgression, into which if 
he again fall, there may be no mercy and no read- 
mittance from the sentence that will be surely in 
reserve forhim. And, in like manner, the sinner, 
who, through Christ, has been restored from con- 
demnation, learns, both in the sentence that was in- 
curred, and in the atonement that was rendered, 
what a repulsion there is between sin and sacred- 
ness; and how, ifthe character of God be the same 
that it ever was, he, in sinning wilfully, dares over 
again the still unquelled antipathies of the Godhead 
—and, that if he gives himself up to the old ser- 
vice, which reduced him at first from the one right- 


ful authority, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 


sin, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation which shall devour the ad- 
versary. God forbid, that we should continue in 
sin, that grace may abound—or, because we have 
been brought back again within the limits of God’s 
beloved family, we should fetch along with us that 
which before had banished us forth of a domain— 
from which sin, of all other things, must be rooted 
out, because sin of all other things is that which 
most sorely and most grievously offendeth. 

But he does not know all, if he only know of 
that inheritance to which he has been readmitted, 
that no sin is suffered to have occupancy there. 
This is only knowing the quality of that which is 
exiled from heaven’s family; but it is not knowing 
the quality of that, which is welcomed and cherish- 
ed, and carried to uttermost perfection there. It 
is only giving me to understand the character of 
the outcast; but it is not giving me to understand 
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the character of the guest. By being dead with 
Christ, the door of entry is again opened for me in- 
to the great household of the blest; and it is well 
to be solemnised into the impression, that I must 
shun the hateful thing which banished me there- 
from. But I should also be led to aspire, and with 
all my earnestness, after that estimable thing which 
stamps the character and constitutes the honour 
and the delight of this rejoicing family. The dis- 
graced felon, whose frauds had expelled him from 
society, when again introduced within its limits, is 
furnished by all his recollections with a strong and 
actuating motive, to put all the atrocities of his, 
former life away from him; but not only so,—by 
his strenuous cultivation of the opposite virtues— 
by the scrupulous integrity of his dealings—by the 
high-minded disdain, in which he should hold even 
the slightest deviations from the path of honour— 
by the sensitive nicety of an uprightness, on which 
no discernible flaw can be detected—he might re- 
gain a distinguished place in that living circle, the 
esteem and happiness of which he had before for- 
feited; and reach a status of positive credit and 
enjoyment, in room of that ignominy which before 
had covered him. And the same of heaven on the 
other side of death, and also of the road which leads 
to heaven on this side of dcath—the same of the 
habit and condition of paradise hereafter; and the 
same most assuredly of the habit of preparation for 
paradise here. He who is dead with Christ, and 
so freed from condemnation, is not ushered at once 
into the celestial regions: but he is forthwith set 
on the j journey which Jeads. to them. And, with 
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his eye full on the moral and spiritual glories of 
the place that is above, he will learn that sinlessness 
is not enough—that he must be strenuous in the 
pursuit of positive goodness—that to lay up treasure 
in heaven, he must becomerich in all those graces that 
adorn and dignify the wearer—that to be received 
and welcomed as a member of the upper family, he 
must acquire the family likeness; or gather upon 
his inner man all those features of piety and love 
and humbleness and temperance and purity, which 
go to make up a portrait of affirmative excellence, 
and to stamp on every desire and on every doing 
the expression of holiness unto the Lord. 

The starting-post at which this race of virtue 
begins, and from which this noble career of pro- 
gressive and aspiring excellence is entered on, is 
your freedom from condemnation, through the 
death of Christ. It is your reckoning by faith 
upon this, which cuts asunder that load, by which 
the compressed and heavy-laden energies of the 
soul are restrained from bursting forth on a path 
of hopeful activity;. and it is thus, that, with 
emancipated powers now awakened to life and to”. 
liberty, you press onward to that summit of per- . 
fection that is yet seen by you from afar, but to 
which you have bent your determined course, and 


are ever running, as for the prize of your high cal- 


ling in Christ Jesus our Lord. But to our pro- 
gress on this great moral and spiritual journey, the 
reckoning of the text is indispensable. Without 
this reckoning, you are chained to the sluggishness 
of despair. With this reckoning the chain is 
broken; and the slurvish 7s *> ‘'ssipated; and 
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the faculties of the mind are not only freed, but 

they are urged and stimulated in a holy and a 

heavenward direction. For, among the thousand 

other guarantees for the faith of the gospel being 
indeed a purifying and an inspiring faith, mark it, 
my brethren, that a sense of pardon will never 
enter believingly into the sinner’s heart, without 
its being followed up by a sense of obligation; and 
gratitude to Him who first loved you, will incite 

_ you to all that you know to be gladdening or ac- 

_ ceptable to His bosom: And when you read, that 
He wants to rear all those creatures who are the 
travail of His soul, into so many illustrious speci- 
mens of that power with which He is invested —to 
adorn and to sanctify those whom He has saved— 
how can you refuse to be a fellow-worker with 
Him, in striving, by all the aids of His grace, to 
apprehend that holiness, for the sake of producing 
which in your spirit, you have been apprehended ? 
How can you refuse to gratify in your own person 
and. performance, the taste of Him who ever re- 
joices to behold the verdure and. the beauty that 
sit on. the landscapes of materialism; and will | 
much more rejoice to behold’ in the church of the 
redeemed, on which He’is ever shedding the water 
of life from above, the unspotted loveliness of a 
new moral creation; that now teems and rises’ to- 
wards:that full accomplishment, when it shall be 
holy,and without blemish before Him ? 

-Thus it is that the desire of Christ, and your 
desire, meet together in the one object of your 

‘sanctification. Let the sinner’s desire for this 
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Saviour for this go forth upon the prayer, and 
hand it up perfumed with the incense of His own 
merits to Him who sitteth on the throne; and the 
descending of the Spirit on the believer’s heart, 
will make sure that regenerating process, whereby 
he who is saved from the punishment of sin, will 
also most certainly be saved from its power. The 
man, who, in the faith of God’s testimony, reckons 
himself a partaker of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, is not reckoning beyond his warrant. But 
he who so reckons upon Christ hath received 
Christ; and the mighty vantage ground upon 
which he stands is, that he can now plead the de- 
claration of God Himself, that as He hath given 
His own Son He will also. with Him freely give all 
things; and the most precious of these, are the 
heart and the power to serve Him. It is thus 
that, through the door of reconciliation, you enter 
on the path of new obedience; and still we come 
back again to this, that the very reckoning of my 
text, is the thing which gives its first prosperous 
outset to the work of sanctification. It is this 
which brings home to the believer's heart, the 
malignity of sin—it is this which opens to him the 
gate of heaven; and, disclosing to his view the 
glories of that upper region, teaches him that it is 
indeed a land of sacredness—it is this which in- 
clines his footsteps along the path to immortality, 
which the death of Christ and it alone has rendered 
accessible—it is this which conforms his character 
to that of the celestial spirits who are there before 
Him—For the will of Christ, whom he now loves, 
is, that he should be like unto Him; and the grate- 
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ful wish and grateful endeavour of the disciple, 
draw forth from his labouring bosom that prayer 
of faith, which is sure to rise with acceptance, and 
is sure to be answered with power. 

To conclude, I shall be pleased, if, as the fruit 
of all these explanations, I have succeeded in mak- 
ing palpable to any understanding, the great secret 
of what that is which constitutes the principle of 
evangelical obedience. The constant aim and ten- 
dency of nature is towards a legal obedience; and, 
in the prosecution of this, it is sure to land either 
in a spiritless formality, or in a state of fatigue 
and dissatisfaction and despondency, which, with- 
out the faith of the gospel, is utterly interminable. 
To believe in Christ, is the way to be holy here, 
as well as the way to be happy hereafter. A sense 
of peace with God through Him, when it enters 
the bosom, is the sure harbinger of purity there ; 
and what you have plainly to do, that you may 
attain to the character of heaven, is to take up the 
reckoning of my text—even that the death by sin 
is conclusively gone through ; and that, the life by 
God being promised through Jesus Christ, the gate 
of ae now stands open for your approaches 
through the way of holiness which leads to it. You 
have perhaps been practising at the work of refor- 
mation by other methods; and this is a method that 
may have been still untried by you. Try it now; 
and what can be more inviting, than to begin an 
enterprise'with such an encouragement of friend- 
ship and of patronage upon your side? The man 
who sets out on the track of legalism, proposes to 
win this friendship by his obedience and to secure 
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his patronage. But the man who sets out evange- 

lically, counts on the friendship and the patronage 
as already his, and avails himself of all the aids and 
facilities that are abundantly offered to him. Make 
the experiment, my brethren. Take it up as a 
settled point, that in Christ your condemnation is 
done away—that in Him your right to everlasting 
life is purchased and secured for you—that all the 
signals of honest and welcome invitation are now 
lifted up; and, floating in the eye even of the worst 
of sinners, are cheering him forward to the land of 
uprightness—and that every influence is provided, 
to help his movement from the character of that 
earth whence he is so soon to make an everlasting 
departure, to the character of that now open and 
accessible heaven whither he is asked to bend his 
footsteps.. Enter upon this undertaking on the 
footing that your reconciliation is secured, and not 
on the footing that your reconciliation is yet to 
win. On the one footing you will fight all your 
days, at a distance from hope, and at an utterly 
impracticable distance from that heaven after which 
you are toiling so fruitlessly. Just make the at- 
tempt then on the other footing; and see whether 
all old things will not be done away, and all things 
will not become new. 
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ROMANS, vi, 12. 


« Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof.” 


Some would substitute here, in place of mortal, 
which signifies liable to death, the idea of our 
bodies being already dead in Christ; or in Him 
being already put to death for sin—which would 
just be urging us to strive against sin, and on the 
consideration too that I have in your hearing so 
repeatedly insisted upon. Let not that hateful 
enemy again reign over us, who already brought us 
to the borders of execution. And here, I may re- 
vert for a moment to the thought, that sin, by the 
death of Christ in our stead, hath been plucked of 
its sting—that our Saviour received it in His own _ 
body, and there is no more power in our cruel ad- 
versary to inflict its mortal poison upon us—and 
that he is not only disarmed of his right to con- 
demn us, but furthermore disarmed of all right 
and ability to tyrannise over us. In virtue of the 
defeat that he has gotten, he will not obtain the do- 
minion over our hearts and wills unless we let him. 
Tf we let him not; we shall find that our resistance, 
backed as it is by the plea of a Saviour already cru- 
cified, and by the power of a Saviour now exalted, 
is greatly too much for him. We who have been 
baptized into Christ, are somewhat in the same 
circumstances with regard to our old oppressor sin 
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—that the children of Israel, after being baptized 
into Moses in the Red sea, were, in reference to 
the power and tyranny of Egypt. Their enemy 
was engulphed in that abyss, over which they 
found an open and a shielded way; and, placed 
conclusively beyond the reach of his dominion, it 
was now their part to exchange the mastery of 
Pharaoh for the mastery of God; and those who 
did not acquit themselves of this their part, but 
rebelled against Heaven, and sighed in their hearts 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, were cut off in the 
wilderness. And these things are recorded for our 
admonition, on whom the latter ends of the world 
have come. If truly baptized into Christ, we have, 
with Him our Deliverer, passed athwartthat mighty 
chasm which had been else impassable; and it was in 
the act of opening up and traversing this deep, that 
he who had the power of death was overthrown; and 
we, now placed beyond the reach of his inflictions, 
are to exchange the tyranny of sin for the rightful 
command and mastery of Him, who hath borne us 
across from the confines of the enemy ; and unless 
we let him, he is stript of all powér of ascendancy 
over us—being no more able to subjugate our 
hearts to the influence of moral evil, than he is 
able to subjugate our persons to its penalty. Now, 
if he offer to reign, let us but resist, and he will 
flee from us—whereas, if with so many aids and 
securities around us, and standing on the vantage 
ground of a safety that has thus been obtained and 
thus been guaranteed, we shall still find our ineli- 
nations towards this malignant destroyer, we shall 
share in the fate of the rebellious Hebrews, we shall 
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fall short on our way to the heavenly Canaan, we 
shall be likened to those who fell in the wilderness. 

And this analogy, which has been instituted by 
Paul himself in another part of his writings, does 
not fail us—though we should take the term mor- 
tal in the customary, which I am also inclined to 
think is here the correct signification of it. While 
in these mortal bodies, we are only on a road 
through the wilderness of earth, to the secure and 
everlasting blessedness of heaven. It is true that 
all who are really partakers with Christ in His 
death, have got over a mighty barrier, that lay 
between this terrestrial Egypt and the Jerusalem 
that is above. They have been carried through 
the strait gate of acceptance, and have now to tra- 
vel along the narrow way of duty and of discipline. 
It is most true of all who are actually through the 
one, that they will be borne in safety and in tri- 
umph along the other. But one may think that 
he is in Christ, when he is not; and therefore let 
him who thus thinketh that he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall. If in Christ, it is true, that to him 
there will be no condemnation. But if in Christ, 
it is just in every way as true, that he will walk 
not after the flesh but after the Spirit. Let us 
therefore make sure of our condition by so walking. 
Let us give all our diligence to ascertain and esta- 
blish it. If we really are at a distance from the 
land of sin’s condemnation, we are at an equal dis- 
tance from the land of sin’s thraldom and oppres- 
sive tyranny. Let us count it our business then 
to make head against that tyranny. Let not sin 
reign over us, on the passage that we have yet to 
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describe, ere we shall be translated to our place of 
secure and eternal refuge fromall its entanglements. 
Let us stifle every rising inclination for the plea- 
sures and the carnalities of Egypt, and come not 
under the power of those lusts which war against 
the soul, till we reach the spiritual Canaan, where 
every inclination to evil that we have withstood 
here, shall cease to exist and so cease to annoy us. 

We hold it of prime importance, in the business 
of practical Christianity that we understand well 
the kind of work which is put into our hands, both 
that we may go rightly about it, and also that we 
may have the comfort of judging whether it is 
actually making progress under our exertions. A 
mistake on this point may lead us perhaps to waste 
our efforts on that which is impracticable; and 
when these efforts of course turn out to be fruit- 
less, may lead us to abandon our spirits to utter 
despondency ; and thus, to use the language of the 
apostle Paul—running as uncertainly, and fighting 
as one that beateth the air, we may spend our | 
days, alike strangers to peace, and to progressive 
holiness. 

Now to save us from this hurtful mistake it were 
well that we weighed the vast import of certain 
terms in the verse before us which are altogether 
‘big with significancy. ‘ Let not sin, says the 
apostle, ‘reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof.’ Here we can- 
not fail to perceive how widely diverse the injunc- 
tion of the apostle would have been, if instead of 
saying, ‘ Let not sin reign in your mortal bodies,’ 
he had said, Let sin be rooted out of your mortal 
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bodies; or if, instead of saying, Obey not its lusts, 
he had bid us eradicate them. It were surely a far 
more enviable state to have no inclination to evil at 
all, than to be oppressed with the constant forth- 
_ putting of such an inclination, and barely to keep it 
in check, under the power of some opposing princi- 
ple. Could we attain the higher state, on this side 
of time, we would become on earth, what angels are 
in heaven, whose every desire runs in the pure cur- 
rent of love and loyalty to a God of holiness. But 
if doomed to the lower state, during all the days of 
our abode in the world, then are we given to under- 
' stand, that the life of a Christian is-a life of vigi- 
lant and unremitting warfare—that it consists in 
the struggle of two adverse elements, and the ha- 
bitual prevalence of one of them—that in us, and 
closely around us, there is a besetting enemy who 
will not quit his hold of us, till death paralyse his 
grasp, and so let us go—and that, from this sore 
conflict of the Spirit lusting against the flesh, and 
the flesh against the Spirit, we shall not be conclu- 
sively delivered, till our present tainted material- 
ism shall be utterly taken down; and that the | 
emancipated soul shall not have free and unconfined 
scope for its heavenly affections, until it has burst its 
way from the prison-hold of its earthly tabernacle. 
Now, this view of the matter gives us a different 
conception of our appointed task from what may 
often be imagined. Sin, it would appear, is not to 
be exterminated from our mortal bodies; it is only 
tobe kept at bay. It is not to be destroyed in 
respect of its presence, but it is to be repressed in 
its prevalency and in its power. It will ever dwell, 
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it would appear, in our present framework ; but 
though it dwell, it may not have the dominion. 
Let us try then to banish it; and defeated in this 
effort, we may give up in heartless despair the 
cause of our sanctification, thus throwing away at 


_ once both our peace and our holiness. | But let us 


try to dethrone it, though we cannot cast it out; 
and succeeding in this effort, while we mourn its 
hateful company, we may both keep it under the 
control of strictest guardianship, and calmly look 
onward to the hour of death, as the hour of release 
from a burden that will at least adhere to us all 
our days, though it may not overwhelm us. 

We see then the difference between a saint in 
heaven, and asaint upon earth. The former may 
abandon himself to such feelings and such move-— 
ments as come at pleasure; for he has no other 
pleasure than to do the will of God, and to rejoice 
in the contemplation of His unspotted glory. The 
latter cannot with safety so abandon himself. It 
is true, that there is an ingredient in his nature, 
now under an advancing process of regeneration, 
which is altogether on the side of godliness; ané 
were this left unresisted by any opposing influence, 
he might be spared all the agonies of dissolution, 
and set him down at once among the choirs and 
the companies of paradise. But there is another 
ingredient of his nature, still under an unfinished 
process of regeneration, and which is altogether on 
the side of ungodliness; and were this left without 
the control of his new and better principle, sin 
would catch the defenceless moment, and regain 
the ascendancy from which she had been disposted. 
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Now it is death which comes in as the deliverer. 
It is death which frees away the incumbrance. It 
_ is death which overthrows and grinds to powder 
that corrupt fabric on the walls of which were in- 
scribed the fuul marks of leprosy; and the inmost 
materials of which were pervaded with an infection, 
that nothing, it seems, but the sepulchral process 
of a resolution into dust, and a resurrection into 
another and glorified body, can clear completely 
and conclusively away. It is death that conducts 
us from the state of a saint on earth, to the state 
of a saint in heaven: but not till we are so con- 
ducted, are we safe to abandon ourselves for a 
single instant to the spontaneity of our own in- 
clinations; and we utterly mistake our real cireum- 
stances in the world—we judge not aright of what 
we have to do, and of the attitude in which we 
ought to stand—we lay ourselves open to the as- 
saults of a near and lurking enemy, and are ex- 
posed to most humiliating overthrows, and most 
oppressive visitations of remorse and wretchedness, 
if, such being our actual condition upon earth, we 
go to sleep, or to play among its besetting dangers; 
if we ever think of the post that we occupy being - 
any other than the post of armour and of watch- 
fulness; or, falsely imagining that there is but one 
spiritual ingredient in our nature, altogether on 
the side of holiness, instead of two, whereof the 
other is still alive, and on the side of sin, we ever 
let down the guardianship, and the jealousy, and 
the lowliness of mind, and the prayers for succour 
from on high, which such a state of things so 
urgently and so imperiously demands. 
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We think it of very capital importance for us to 
know that the body wherewith we are burdened, 
and must carry about with us, is a vile body; that 
the nature which we received at the first, and from 
which we shall not be delivered on this side of the 
_ grave, is a corrupt nature; that all which is in us, 
and about us, and that is apart from the new spirit 
infused through the belief of the gospel, is in a 
state of aversion to the will of God; that what 
may be denoted by the single word carnality, is of 
perpetual residence with us while upon earth; and 
that our distinct concern is, while it resides with 
us, that it shall not reign over us. It is ever 
present with it suggestions; and this we cannot 
help: but it should not prevail with its sugges- 
tions; and this, by the aids and expedients pro- 
vided for the regeneration of a polluted world, we 
may help. Wie shall feel with our latest breath, 
the motions of the flesh; and these motions, if not 
sins, are at least sinful tendencies, which, if yielded 
to, would terminate in sins. Now our business is 
not to extirpate the tendencies, but to make our 
stand against them—not to root out those elements 
of moral evil which the body of a good man before 
death has, and after its resurrection has not—but 
to stifle, and to keep them down by that force _ 
wherewith the new creature in Jesus Christ is fl 
armed for the great battle, on the issue of which 
hangs his eternity. We cannot obtain such a vic- 4 
tory as that we shall never feel the motions of the 
flesh; but we may obtain such a victory, as th 
we shall not walk after the flesh. The enem# 
not so skilled as that we are delivered from! 
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presence; but by an unremitting strenuousness on 
our part, we may keep him so chained as that we 
shall be delivered from his power. Such is the 
contest, and such is the result of the contest, if it 
be a successful one. But we ought to be told, that 
it is a vain hope, while we live in the world, to 
look for the extermination of the sinful principle. 
It ever stirs and actuates within us; and-there is 
not one hour of the day, in which it does not give 
token that it is still alive, and though cast dowh 
from its ascendancy, not destroyed in its existence. 
Forewarned, forearmed, and it is right to be in- 
formed, that near us, and within us, there is at all 
times an insidious foe, against whom we cannot 
guard too vigilantly, and against whom we cannot 
pray too fervently and too unremittingly. 

The time is coming, when, without the felt coun- 
teraction of any adverse and opposing tendency, 
we shall expatiate in freedom over the realms of 
ethereal purity and love—just as the time is com- 
ing, when the chrysalis shall burst with unfettered 
wing from the prison in which it is now held; and 
where, we doubt not, that it is aspiring and grow- 
ing into a meetness for traversing at large the field 
of light and air that is above it. The Christian on 
earth so aspires and so grows; but Christian though 
, he be, there is on him the heaviness of a gross and 
~ tainted materialism, which must be broken down 
' re his spiritual tendencies can expand into their 
. ull and final development. Meanwhile, there is 
e compression upon him of downward, and earth- 
J, and carnal tendencies, which will never be 
ed till he die; but which he must resist, so 
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as that they shall not reign over him. There are 
lusts which he cannot eradicate, but which he must 
not obey; and, while he deplores, in humility and 
shame, the conscious symptoms within him of a 
nature so degraded, it is his business, by the ener- 
gies and resources of the new nature, so to starve 
and weaken and mortify the old, as that it may 
linger into decay while he lives, and when he dies - 
may receive the stroke of its full annihilation. 

This representation of a believer's state upon 
earth is in accordancy with Scripture. We find 
the apostle stating, that the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and in 
such a way too, as that the man cannot do what he 
would. He would serve God more perfectly. He 
would render him an offering untinctured by the 
frailty of his fallen nature. He would rise to the 
seraphic love of the upper paradise, and fain be able 
to consecrate to the Eternal, the homage of a heart 
so pure that no earthly feculence shall be felt ad- 
hering to it. But all this he cannot—and why % 
Because of a drag that keeps him, with all his soar- 
ing aspirations, among the dust of a perishable 
world. There is a counterpoise of secularity within, 
that at least damps and represses the sacredness ; 
and it is well that it do not predominate over it. 
This secularity belongs to the old nature, being so 
very corrupt that Paul says of it—‘ In me, that, . 
is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing.” 
There is a law, then, which warreth against the lav — 
of our mind, even while that mind is delighting. 
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fruits of the Spirit groan inwardly, while waiting 
for the redemption of the body, and for a transla- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God. © 
Burdened with the mass of a rebellious nature, the 
apostle exclaims, “‘O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
Even grace, it would appear, does not deliver from 
the residence of sin; for Paul complains most em- 
phatically of his vile body, and, we have no doubt, 
would so have stigmatized it to the last half hour 
of his existence in the world. But grace still does 
something. It delivers from the reign of sin, so as 
that we do not obey its motions, though vexed and 
annoyed with the feeling of them. And accord- 
ingly, from the exclamation of ‘‘ O wretched man!” 
does he pass ina moment to the grateful exclama- 
tion of, “1 thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” in whom it is that we walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. . 

From such a representation as is given by the 
apostle of Indwelling Sin, we may deduce some dis- 
tinct practical lessons, which may be of use to the 
believer. 

First, we think it conducive to the peace of a 
believer, that he is made aware of what he has to 
expect of the presence of corruption during his stay 
in this the land of immature virtue; and where 
' the holiness of the new-born creature has to strug- 

_ gle its way through all those adverse elements, 
which nought but death will utterly remove from 
him. It must serve to allay the disturbance of 
his spirit, when pierced and humbled under the con- 
siousness of an evil desire and wicked principle 
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still lurking within him, and announcing themselves 
to be yet alive, by the instigations which they are 
ever prompting, and the thoughts which they are 
ever suggesting to the inner man. It is his busi- 
ness to resist the instigations, and to turn away 
from the thoughts; and thus the old nature may 
be kept in practical check, though as to its being, 
it is not exterminated. Yet the very occurrence 
of a sinful desire, or an impure feeling, harasses a 
delicate conscience ; for no such occurrence happens 
to an angel, or to the spirit: of a just man made 
perfect, in heaven; and he mfy be led to suspect 
his interest in the promises of Christ, when he is 
made to perceive that there is in him still so much 
of what is uncongenial to godliness. It may there- 
fore quiet him to be told, that he is neither an 
angel nor a glorified saint; and that there is a dis- 
tinction between the saint who is struggling at 
his appointed warfare below, and the saint who is 
resting and rejoicing in the full triumph of his vic- 
tory above; and the distinction announces itself 
just by the very intimations which so perplex and 
so grieve him—just by the felt nearness of that 
corrupt propensity which is the plague of his heart, 
which it is his bounden duty to keep his guard 
against, and which, with his new-born sensibilities, 
on the side of holiness, he will detest and mourn 
over—but not to be overwhelmed in despair, on 
account of, as if some strange thing had happened 
to him, or as if any temptation had come in his 
way which was not common to all his brethren who 
are in the world. 

But, secondly, this view of the matter not only 
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serves to uphold the peace of a believer, but con- 
duces also to his progress in holiness; for it leads 
_to a most wholesome distrust of himself, under the 
consciousness that there is still a part about him 
most alive to sin; and which, if not watched and 
guarded and kept under severe and painful restraint, 
would be wholly given over to it. And here there 
is a striking accordancy between the theoretical 
view which the Bible gives of our nature, and the 
practical habit it labours to impress upon all who 
partake of it. An angel, perhaps, does not need to 
be warned against the exposure of himself to temp- 
tation; for there may be no ingredient in his con- 
stitution that can be at all affected by it: but not 
so with man, compounded as he is, and made up as 
his constitution is here, of two great departments, 
one of which is prone to evil, and that continually ; 
and in the other of which lie all those principles 
and powers whose office it is, if not utterly to ex- 
tinguish this proneness, at least to repress its out- 
breakings. In these circumstances, it is positively 
not. for man to thrust himself into a scene of temp- 
tation; and when the alternative is at his own will, 
whether he shall shun the encounter, or shall dare 
it, his business is to shun, and the whole of Scrip- 
ture is on the side of cautiousness, rather than of 
confidence in this matter; and we may be assured, 

that it is our part, in every case, to expose nothing, 
and to hazard nothing, unless there be a call of 
duty, which is Pte amen to a call of Providence. 
When the trial is of our own bringing on, we have 
no warrant to hope for a successful issue. God 
will grant succour and support against the onsets 
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which temptation maketh upon us, but He does 
not engage Himself to stand by us in the presump- 
tuous onsets which we make upon temptation. We 
better consult the mediocrity of our powers, and 
better suit our habits to the real condition of our 
ruined and adulterated nature, when we keep as far 
as in us lies our determined distance from every 
allurement—when with all our might we restrain 
our tendencies to evil within, from coming into 
contact with the excitements to evil that are with- 
out—when we make a covenant with our eyes to 
turn them away from the sight of vanity—and 
whether the provocation be to anger, or evil speak- 
ing, or intemperance, or any wayward and vicious 
indulgence whatever, let us be assured, that we can- 
not be too prompt in our alarms, or too early in 
our measures, whether of prevention or resistance; 
and that in every one instance where we have it in 
our power, and no dereliction of duty is implied by 
it, it is our wise and salutary part, not most reso- 
lutely to face the provocative, but most resolutely 
to flee from it. 

But, thirdly, this view of the matter not only 
leads us to withdraw the vicious and wrong part of 
our constitution from every encounter with temp- 
tation that can possibly be shunned—it also leads 
us to such measures as may recruit and strengthen 
the gracious or good part of our constitution for 
every such encounter as cannot be shunned. For 
we must, in spite of all dur prudence, have many 
such encounters in the world. Temptation will 
come to our door, though we should never move a 
single unguarded footstep towards temptation; and 
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then, What, we would ask, is the armour or resis- 
tance ’—what the best method of upholding the 
predominance of the good principle over the evil 
one? We would say, a fresh commitment of our- 


selves in faith and in prayer to Him who first put , 


the good principle into our hearts—another act of 
recurrence to the fulness that is in Christ Jesus— 
a new application for strength from the Lord our 
Sanctifier, to meet this new occasion for strength 
which He Himself has permitted to come in our 
way, and to cross the path of our history in the 
world. The humility which leads us to flee when- 
ever we can, and to pray when flight is impossible 
—this is the very habit of the soul, which removes 
it from the first set of temptations, and will most 
effectually strengthen it against the second. To 
the proud man, who reckons upon his own capabili- 
ties, God refuses grace. To the humble man, who 
in himself has no other feeling than that of utter 
emptiness, God gives grace in abundant measure 
for all his necessities : and thus it is, that by pro- 
ceeding as he ought, on the consideration that there 
is a part of his nature belonging properly and ori- 
ginally to himself, which he must keep at an as- 
siduous distance from every excitement to evil ; 
and then proceeding as he ought, on the considera- 
tion that there is a part of his nature derived by 
grace from heaven, and nourished by constant sup- 
plies from the same quarter—thus it is, we say, 
that his knowledge of his own constitution, such 
as we have pid Oavodved to unfold it, has a direct 
tendency both to deepen the humility of the be- 
liever, and to exalt and perfect his holiness... 


meee! 
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It is this state of composition, in every one who 
has been born of the Spirit, between the old man 
and the new creature, which explains the mystery 
of a Christian being more humble, just as he be- 
comes more holy—of his growing at one and the 
same time in dissatisfaction with himself, and in 
those deeds of righteousness which are by Jesus 
Christ—of his being both more feelingly alive to 
the corruption that is in him from one part of his 
nature, and more fruitfully abundant in all those 
virtues which have their soil and their nutriment 
from the other part of his nature, so as to hold out 
the palpable exhibition of one evidently rising in 
positive excellence, and yet as evidently sinking 
into a profounder self-abasement than before ; as 
if it required a so much deeper foundation to up- 
hold the ascending superstructure. The truth 
is, that wherever there is any real growth of mo- 
rality, there must be a growth of moral sensibility 
along with it; and in proportion to this sensibility 
will there be the annoyance that is felt, and the 
touching grief and humility wherewith the heart is 
visited on every fresh evolution of that depraved 
nature, which is only subordinated, but not yet ex- 
tinguished and done away. And hence the want 
of sympathy, and the want of understanding be- 
tween the children of this world, and the children 
of light ; and the misinterpretation that is some- 
times given to the pains and perplexities and men- 
tal disquietudes which the latter do experience ; 
and the puzzling appearance of inconsistency which 
is held out by the emotions and the exercises of a 
real Christian, who is troubled on every side, yet 
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not distressed—perplexed, but not in despair— 
persecuted, but not forsaken—cast down, but not 
destroyed—Bearing about in his body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life of Jesus might be 
made manifest in his body—dying unto earthly 
honours and earthly gratifications, while the life of 
Jesus is becoming manifest in his mortal flesh. 

- To conclude then, let sin reside as it may, he 
must not be permitted to reign. He may be put 
‘up with as a most offensive and unpleasant inmate 
“in the house—but let him be curbed and guarded, 
and not one item of authority be conceded to him. 
It is enough that one has to bear his hateful pre- 
sence, but his tyranny is not to be tolerated. 
’ Against this there is ever to be upheld a manful, 
and strenuous, and persevering resistance. He 
may distress, but he is not to influence us. There 
will be a constant prompting on his part to that 
which is evil; but the evil thing is not to be done, 
and the desire which incites to that thing is not to 
be obeyed. This is the strong and visible line of 
demarcation between the wilful sinner and the as- 
piring saint. Both of them have vile bodies charged 
with the elements of corruption, and impregnated 
with a moral virus, the working of which is towards 
sin and ungodliness. Both have one and the same 
constitutional tendency. But the one follows that 
tendency, the other resists it; and as the fruit of 
that resistance, though not freed from its detested 
presence, he is at least emancipated from its domi- 
neering power. It lives in the house, but it is not 
master of the house; and is there so starved and 
buffeted, and subjected to such perpetual thwarting 
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and mortification of every sort, that it gradually 
languishes and beeomes weaker, and at length, 
with the life of the natural body, it utterly expires. 
The soul which acquiesced in its dominion has been 
sowing all along to the flesh, and of the flesh it 
shall reap corruption. The soul that struggled 
against its dominion, and refused compliance there- 
with, has through the Spirit, mortified the deeds of 
the body, and shall live,—has all along been sow- 
ing to the Spirit, and of the Spirit shall reap life 
everlasting. 
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ROMANS, vi, 13, 14. 


“Neither yield ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin: but yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive 
from the dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God. Forsin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are 
not under the law, but under grace.” 


You will observe in the term ‘yield’ of the pre- 
sent verse, a counterpart to the term ‘reign’ of 
the last verse. We have not been enjoined to 
root out sin as to its presence; but we have been 
enjoined so to resist, as that it shall not reign over 
usin power. And in like manner we are not called 
upon to exscind from our members their evil ten- 
dency to unrighteousness ; but we are called upon 
not to yield them up as instruments of unrighteous- 
ness. Could Paul have exscinded from hismembers 
their inclination to sin, he would have done it; and 
then, he would not have had to complain afterwards 
in the bitterness of his soul, that he found a law in 
these members, warring against the law of his mind 
—neither would he have said that in him, that is 
in his flesh, there dwelleth no good thing. But 
the truth is, that, after conversion, the organs of 
the body stand in the same relation as before to 
the objects that are suited to them—the natural 
influence of the one upon the other is just what it 
was—there is a power of temptation in the one, 
and a disposition to coalesce therewith in the other, 
neither of which is extricated by grace, either from 
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the constitution of the man, or from the constitu- 
tion of outward nature. But what: grace does, is, 
to stir up a resolve in the mind against submitting 
to this influence, against yielding to this tempta- 
tion. And so there comes to be a law in the mind, 
warring against the law that is in the members—a 
new will that aspires, if not to such a sovereignty as 
ean carry into effect a sentence of expulsion against 
the evil desires that are in the members, at least to 
such a sovereignty as shall lay upon these desires 
an effectual negative—So that if they cannot be 
got quit of while we are in the body, as so many 
troublesome companions, they may at least be de- 
posed from the practical ascendancy they want to 
wield over us, as so many tyrannical lords and op- 
pressors. Like the whole of a wilful and stubborn 
team that have a perverse tendency to deviation, 
would they run into disorder on the reins being 
yielded to them; but, in virtue of the strength and 
determination of the governor, the reins are not 
given up; and so, though with much tension and 
fatigue and watchfulness, are they kept on the pro- 
per course. The difference between such a manage- 
ment, and another where all the animals under 
command go smoothly and vigorously along in the 
very path of service that you desire, is another 
mode of exemplifying the difference that there is 
between the work of a saint on earth, and the work 
of a saint in heaven. On earth you have to main- 
tain the guiding and governing power of the mind, 
over not willing but reluctant subjects, who, if per- 
mitted to take their own way, would run off to the 
by-paths of unrighteousness—and whom you are 
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required by my text, not to yield up as instruments © 
of unrighteousness unto sin. 

There is a love of gossip in our nature, partly 
due to its malignity, and partly due to its taste for 
the ridiculous; and in virtue of which, there may 
be an urgent tendency, in the midst of an easy cir- 
cle of companionship, to come forth with some of 
‘those more exquisite traits of a neighbour's folly, 
the recital of which would impart a zest to the con- 
versation. To make use of a very familiar phrase 
indeed, you have sometimes a minor calumny of 

this sort on your tongue’s end; and certain it is of 
such an inclination, that it will not only survive 
the passage of the soul from a state of nature to a 
state of grace—but it is an inclination, we know, 
often given way to,in many a brotherhood and 
many a sisterhood of common-place professorship. 
Well then, suppose that on the eve of its éscape, a 
sudden remembrance of the verse which interdicts, 
not certain of the more flagrant and aggravated, 
but which interdicts all evil speakings together, 
should come into the mind; and the will, that 
power which sits in the chair of authority, should 
of consequence interpose, and lay its arrest on the 
offending member, and bind it over to a peace which 
it feels strongly nevertheless tempted to violate— 
it is quite compatible with the man’s Christianity, 
that he should have about him still, a part of a 
constitution to which the utterance of a thought- 
less story were a pleasurable indulgence—it is quite 
compatible with his Christianity, that this is a 
temptation, and he should feel it to be so; but it 
is not worthy of his vocation, while sensible of its 
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force, that he should actually and indeed submit to 
the force: And his part is resolutely to put forth 
his hand on the reins of management, and not 
yield his member as an instrument of unrighteous- 
ness unto sin. 

‘But yield yourselves unto God” Amid the 
celamour and besetting importunity of the various 
affections of our nature, there is the will, whose 
consent must be obtained and whose authority must 
be given, ere any one of the affections shall be gra- 
tified. It is true that the will may be the slave 
of unworthy passions—just as a monarch may be 
the slave of unworthy favourites. But still it is 
from the monarch, that the order is issued. And 
he must set his seal to it ere it can be carried into 


effect. It may be a base compliance in him, to grant _ 4 


what he does to the urgeney of his profligate and — 
parasitical minions. But still his grant is indis-_ 
pensable; and the same of the will among all the 
other feelings and faculties of the human constitu- 
tion. It may be in actual abject subordination to 
the appetites; and through it the whole man may 
be lorded over, by a set of most ignoble though most 
oppressive taskmasiters. Yet the moment that the 
will shall determine to cast off this ascendancy, like 
as when a monarch dismisses his favourites, their 
power is at an end; and should the will resolve for 
God, this were tantamount to our yielding up of 
the whole man to the will and authority of God. 
It may do so by one act; and yet that act be the 
transition of the whole man into another habit, and 
the passing of the soul under another regimen, than 
before. Though one step only, it is indeed a big 
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and a decisive one. It is the great introductory 
movement toa new life—nor can we figure a migh- 
tier crisis, or a more pregnant turning point in your 
personal history, than is that resolve of the mind, 
by which it resolves effectually for God, by which 
it yields itself up unto Him with full purpose of 
heart and endeavour after new obedience. 

And this one act. brooding as it does with con- 
sequences of such moment, both in time and in eter- 
nity—we are called upon in the clause now under 
consideration to perform. The man who enlists 
himself into soldiery, may do it in a single instant; 
and that fixes him down for life to the obedience of 
anew master. What I want to gain is your reso- 
lution of entrance into the perpetual service of God 
—that you purpose now to give no more of your 
time to the lusts of the flesh, but to His will—that 
she posture now of readiness for His commands, 
and determination to obey them, be at this moment 
assumed by you—that you now give the consent of 
your will, that great master faculty of the inner 
man, to your being henceforth the subjects of God’s 
authority whatever may be its requirements—that 
listening, as it long has, to sin and to sense and to 
selfishness, you make it now your deliberate and 
steadfast aim to resist all the suggestions of these 
troublesome and treacherous advisers; and in their 
place you throne the great principle of, ‘ Lord, 
what willest thou me to do?—All these are just 
so many other ways of expressing that greatest of 
all practical movements, by which a man yields 
himself up unto God—a movement, which, if not 
taken, leaves you still in the broad way among the 
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children of disobedience, and either marks you to 
be still an utter stranger to the doctrine of Christ ; 
or, if you be acquainted with that doctrine, marks 
and most decisively, that it is a doctrine which has 
come to you in word only and not in power. 

Be assured, my brethren, that, in proportion to 
the strength and the simplicity of your determina- 
tion for God, will be the clearness of your Chris- 
tianity, and the comfort attendant on all its hopes 
and all its promises. It is the man whose eye is 
single, whose whole body shall be full of light. You 
complain of darkness, do you? See that there be 
not a want of perfect oneness and willingness and 
sincerity, as to the total yielding of yourself unto 
God. The entanglement of one wrong and worldly 
affection, may mar your purposes. ‘The influence _ 
of one forbidden conformity, may do it. To the — 
right following of Christ, there must be the forsak- 
ing of all. He must be chosen as the alone master ; 
nor will He accept of a partial yielding up of your- 
selves. It must bean entire and unexcepted yield- 
ing. Nor is there any thing so likely as the 
doublings of a wavering and undecided purpose, to 
wrap the gospel in obscurity, and throw a darken- 
ing shroud over all that truth which ministers peace 
and joy to the believer's soul. 

And J trust that you are now prepared to meet 
a difficulty, which is sometimes suggested, when 
the Christian disciple is urged on to perfection. 
You are now aware of the utter hopelessness that 
there is in the attempt to extirpate the presence of 
sin; but this, so far from discouraging, ought the 
rather to excite you to the uttermost strenuousness 
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in the work of making head against its power. In 
such a state of matters, there may at least be a pure 
and perfect and honest-hearted aim—though there 
will not be so perfect an accomplishment, as if all 
the sinful appetites were eradicated, instead of all 
these appetites being only keptin order. The pur- 
pose of the mind may be sound—the full set of the 
inner man which delights in the law of God, may 
be towards obedience to that law—And thus there 
may be a perfect surrendering yourselves up unto 
the service of God, though not so perfect an execu- 
tion of the service itself as if you had no vile body 
of sin and of death to contend against. The cha- 
rioteer whose horses have a strong sideway direc- 
tion, may be as thoroughly intent on the object of 
keeping his vehicle on the road—as he whose horses 
would of themselves and without even the guidance’ 
of the reins, keep an unfaltering direction in the 
right path. And he may also succeed in keeping 
them on, though they neither move so easily, or 
aitioathily: or quickly. The perfection of aim is the 
same in both—though the one must put forth a 
more painful and not so successful an endeavour as 
the other. And it is just in this way, that I call 
on you, with the full set of all your purposes and 
energies, steadfastly to keep and carefully to de- 
scribe the career of a new obedience. God, who 
knoweth your constitution, knoweth how to distin- 
guish between a failing in the purpose and a fail- 
ing in the performance. He calls for singleness 
and perfectness and godly sincerity i in the one. He 
si aware of your frame, and is touched with the 
feeling of your infirmities, and knows when He con- 
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sistently with the rules of His unerring government 
may pass by the shortcomings of the other. And ~ 
thus while encouraged to confess and pray over the 
remembrance of certain sins in the hope that they 
may be forgiven—we are also taught, that there is 
a sin which will not be forgiven, there is a sin unto 
death. 

See that in yielding yourselves unto God, it be 
a perfect surrender that you make. See that you 
give yourself wholly over to His service. I am not 
asking at present how much you can do; but go to 
the service with the feeling that your all is due, 
and with the honest intention and desire that all 
shall be done. Let there be no vitiating compro- 
mise between sin and duty in the principle of your 
actions—whatever the degree of soil or of shortness 
in the actions themselves. Enter upon your new 
allegiance to God, with a full desire to acquit your- 
selves of all its obligations; and thus it is, that, 
without reservation, you may take Him to be your 
liege Sovereign—and that, without reservation, 
you may yield yourselves up unto God. 


Then follows a very important clanse—‘ as those 
who are alive from the dead.’ It cuts up legalism 
by the roots. To work legally is to work for life 
—to work evangelically is to work from life. When 
you set forth on the work of obedience in the one 
way, you do it to attain a life that you have not. 
When you set forth on the work of obedience in 
the other way, you do it in the exercise and from 
the energies of a life that you already have. Which 
is the way of the text is perfectly obvious. You 
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are not here called upon to enter the service of God, 
as those who have life to win; but to enter the ser- 
vice of God, as those who are already alive—as 
those who can count upon heaven as their own, and 
with a sense of God’s loving favour in their hearts 
and a prospect of glory eternal in their eye, put 
themselves under the authority of that gracious 
Parent, who guides and cheers and smiles upon 
them along the path of prepar ation. 

In this single expression, there are three distinct 
things ieposted to our attention; and all of them 
Pgadibe Scnnectad with that new gospel service 
upon aiiek we enter, at the moment of our release 
from the sentence and the state of death. 

There is first the hopefulness of such a service. 
The same work, that, out of Christ, would have 


been vain for all the purposes of acceptance—is no 


longer vain in the Lord. The same labour that 
would have been fruitless, when, toiling in our yet 
unredeemed state of condemnation, we would have 
toiled as if in the very fire and found nothing— 
may now be fruitful of such spiritual sacrifices, as 
are acceptable to God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. The same offerings, which would have been 
rejected as an equivalent for the wages of a servant, 
may now be rejoiced over and minister complacency 
to the spirit of our heavenly Father—when ren- 
dered as the attentions of one, whom He has ad- 
mitted into the number of His recalled and recon- 
ciled children. Yield yourselves up unto God then, 
not as one who has to earn life, but as one who has 
already gotten life from His hands; and your 
obedience, divested of all legal jealousies and fears, 
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will be free and spontaneous on the part of the 


creature—and, on the part of the Creator, will be 


sustained as worthy of Himself to receive, for the 

sake of that great High Priest, whose merits and 
whose intercession and whose death have poured 
a consecration over the services of all who believe 
on Him. 

There is secondly in this expression the princi- 
ple of such a service—even gratitude to Him who 
has received us. It puts us in mind of these 
precious scriptures—‘‘ We are not our own, we are 
bought with a price; let us therefore glorify the 
Lord with our body and our spirit, which are the 
Lord’s.” And “if Christ died for all, then were 
all dead; and he died, that they who live might 
live no longer to themselves, but to him who died 
for them, and who rose again.” It is just yielding 
up to Him in service, that which He has conferred 
upon us by donation. It is turning to its bidden 
use the instrument He has put into ourhands. It 
is giving Him His own; and you, in yielding your- 
selves up unto God as those who are alive from the 
dead, are just yielding the appropriate return of 
gratitude for the life that has thus been bestowed 
upon you. 

And lastly, in this expression there is implied 
the power for the service. The faith which re- 
ceives Christ, receives power along with Him to 
become one of God’s children. It of itself argues 
a spiritual perception, of which nought but spiri- 
tual life can make us capable. The instant of our 
believing is the instant of our new birth, The 
same faith which reconciles, is also the faith which 
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regenerates ; and you, in yielding yourselves up 


unto the service of God, will be nobly upheld 
among all its fatigues and all its difficulties, by 
the influences which descend on the prayer of faith 
from the upper sanetuary. 


‘And your members as the instruments of righ- 
teousness unto God.’ You see how readily and 
how naturally, the apostle descends from the high 
principle to the plain work of obedience. To yield 
yourselves unto God, is a brief expression of that 
act, by which you submit your person and bind 
over all your performances to His will. To yield — 
your members as the instruments of righteousness 
unto God, is, in the language of lawyers, like an 
extension of the brief. It is implementing the 
great and initiatory deed of your dedication to His 
service. It is going forth on the business,to which 
you have come engaged; and actually doing in the 
detail, what you before solemnly and honestly pur- 
posed to do in the general. Did you at one time 
put forth your hand to depredation or violence— 
now let it be the instrument of service to your 
neighbour, and honest labour for your families. 
Or did your feet carry you to the haunts of profli- 
gacy—now let them carry you to the house of 
prayer, and of holy companionship. Or did your 
tongue utter forth the evil speakings, whether of 
calumny or carelessness or profanation—let it now 
be the organ of charity and peace, and let the salt 
of grace season its various communications. Or 
did your eyes go abroad in quest of foolishness— 
let the steadfast covenant now be made with them; 
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that, with shrinking and sensitive purity, they may 
be turned away from every obtruding evil. Or did 
you give your ears to the corrupting jest, and what 
perhaps is most corrupting of all, to the refined 
converse that is impregnated with taste and intel- 
lect and literature and every charm but that of 
Christianity—let them now be given up in obe- 
dience to the lessons of eternal wisdom, and to the 
accents which fall from those who fear the Lord 
and talk often together of Hisname. In this way 
you turn your members into so many instruments 
of righteousness. You give up your bodies as well 
as your spirits a living sacrifice unto God. The 
holiness that has been germinated in the heart, is 
sent forth to the visible walk, and inscribed in. 
characters upon the history that may be read and 
seen of allmen. Jy yielding yourselves unto God 
you enlist in His service. By yielding your mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God, you 
go about the service. You carry out into deed 
and into development, what before existed only in 
design. By yielding yourselves you subscribe the 
indenture. By yielding your members you act 
upon this indenture. By the one you undertake 
in all things for the glory of God. By the other 
you do all things to His glory. The one shows 
me that the will, that sovereign among the facul- 
ties, is for obedience. The other demonstrates 
that the will has made good her sovereignty, by 
showing me the person on the way of obedience. 
Be assured that you have not yielded up your- 
selves, if you have not yielded up your members; 
or that the heart is not right, if the history is not 
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right. And, on the other hand, be assured that 
_ the honesty, and the frugality, and the temperance, 
and the scrupulous abstinence from all evil com- 
munications, and all the other every-day duties of 
every-day life, have a high place in religion; that 
when done unto God, they reflect an influence on 
the source from which they emanate—adding to 
the light and spirituality of the believer; and, 
though only the doings of his outer, yet serving to 
build up his inner man in faith and in holiness. 


Ver. 14. Compare the promise that sin shall not 
reign over you, with the precept of two verses ago— 
“ Jet not sin reign over you;” and it will throw light 
on a very interesting connection, even on the way in 
which the precepts of the gospel and the promises 
of the gospel stand related the one with the other. 
The promise does not supersede the precept.  “ I 
will give you a new heart and a new spirit,” He 
says in one place—‘‘Make you a new heart and a 
new spirit,” He says in another. “‘ God worketh in 
you both to will and to do,” in one place—‘ work 
out your own salvation,” inanother. It is precisely 
in the same way, that He bids the man of withered 
hand stretch it forth. The man could not unless 
power had been given; but he made the attempt, 
and he found the power. The attempt, or an act 
of obedience on the part of the man, was indis- 
pensable. The power, or an act of bestowment on 
the part of God, was also indispensable. They 
both met; and the performance of the bidden 
movement was the result of it. Had the man 
made the attempt without the power, there would 
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have been no stretching forth; or had the man 
got the power and not made the attempt, there 
would have been as little of stretching forth. It 
was the concurrence of the one with the other at 
_ the instant, that gave rise to the doing of the thing 
which was required of him. And so of all gospel 
obedience. ‘Let not sin reign,” “ for sin shall not 
- reign”—is in perfect accordancy with “ work out 
your own salvation,” for it is “God that worketh 
in you.” It is God’s part to lodge the gift, but it 
is your part to stir it up. Stir up the gift that is 
in you, says Paul. Ifno gift be there, nothing will 
follow. If the gift be there—your exertion turns 
it to its right use, and works out the right and 
proper effect of it. It is thus that divine grace 
and human activity are in perfect co-operation— 
The one as sovereign as if man had nothing to do— 
The other as indispensable as if it had been left to 
man todo all. The grace so far from superseding __ 
the activity, gives it all its encouragement—for — 
without the grace the activity were powerless, and 











over you.” 
And the reason alleged for sin not reigni 


grace. The law is the creditor of all w 
der it, and sin is the debt which press 
with a force which you cannot cast 
may conceive the debt to be of m 
whelming, that you not only ar 
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slightest liquidation of its principal, but that, un- 
able for its constantly accumulating interest, you 
cannot live without every day adding to the burden 
of it. And thus it is with sin—a most fearful 
reckoning of past guilt against you,—and an hourly 
augmenting guilt, by which the law is arming 
every day with a greater strength of rightful 
severity, that it may wreak on the culprits who 
have offended it. It has you in its power, even as 
the creditor has his victims, who can only be res- 
cued from his grasp by the interposition of an 
able and an adequate surety. And for us sinners, 
there has been precisely such an interposition. 
The law has been treated with, by one who has 
rendered it ample satisfaction—in that He both 
magnified it and made it honourable. He has 
rescued us from the challenge, that, because of sin 
the law would have preferred against us; and sin 
ceases to have the dominion, in regard to the 
_ . rower of laying on the penalty being now done 
we vay. But thisis not all. The grace of the gos- 
» . der which you now are, has done more than 
away the condemnation of sin. It has 
y w effectnal blow at its practical ascendancy 
‘ou. It has provided a spirit that puts into 
; other taste, and other inclinations than those: 
; L formerly. The law had power over your 
*not over your will—so that it combined 
.o ‘or with the tyrant, in that it was ever 
sur desires, whose rebelliousness on 
1 was ever aggravating your guilt. 
.. clivered your person from the law; 
>’ lof all masteries, it has softened 
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and subbued your wills—and so, causing you to 
love the way of holiness, has turned your aan into 
an enjoyment. It has done more than the surety 
who only liquidates the debt, but perhaps leaves i 
you as thriftless and idle and improvident as be- 
fore, for new debts and new difficulties. But it 
has acted like the surety, who not only pays all for 
you, but supplies you with the means of future 
independence; and teaches you the management 
for turning them to the best account; and watches 
over your proceedings with the assiduity and ad- 
_vices of a friend, whose presence ever delights in- 
stead of offending you; and charms you by his own 
example into the sobriety and industry and good 
conduct, which form the best guarantees for your 
prosperity in this world. Thus, we say, dees the 
grace of the gospel not only disenthrall the soul of ; 
man from the bondage of guilt; but, enriching it 
with other desires and other faculties than before, | 
causes it to prosper and to be in health—and “a 
abound in those fruits of the Spirit against wei 
there is no law. 

Let me just urge then in conclusion, th 
proceed on the inseparable alliance which the 
has established, between your deliverance fr’ 
penalty of sin and your deliverance from its. 
—that you evidence the interest you have” 
first of these privileges, by a life gract | 
alted by the second of them—that yor 
forth as emancipated creatures whose’* 
been loosed, and from whom the fet’ — 
tion have been struck off along w. ee 
condemnation. You may aay 
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ing to the dead, to bid you move and bestir your-_ 
selves towards the path of holiness—but not if | 


faith accompany the utterance, for in that case 
power and life will go along with it. Like the 
withered hand you will perform the gesture that is 
required of you at the hearing of our voice—if the 
Spirit of all grace lend His efficacy to the word 
that is spoken; and actuate you with that belief 


in the gospel record, which strengthens as well as 


saves, and which sanctifies us well as justifies. 
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ROMANS, vi, 15—18. 


“ What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the law, but 
under grace? God forbid. Knew ye not, that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; 
whether of sin unto death or of obedience unto righteousness ? 
But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was de- 
livered you. Being then made free from sin, ye became the 
servants of righteousness.” 


You will perceive that in the 15th verse, the apostle 
reiterates the objection that was made at the out- 
set of the chapter, where it is said—‘* What! shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound ?”—the 
same objection, but grounded on a distinct con- 
sideration, or on a consideration differently ex- 
pressed at least in the 15th verse, where it is said, 
‘What then? shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace? It strikes me 
that the apostle, when treating this question as 
put at the first, has in his eye the grace that par- 
dons; and, in his reply, he urges the inconsistency 
of creatures, who for sin had been adjudged to die, 
but through the death of another had been recalled 
to life again, ever recurring in the habit of their 
practice to that which brought upon them so sore 
a condemnation. By the time he arrives at that 
point in the progress of his argument where we 
now are, he had asked them to resist the power of 
sin, and to give themselves up unto the service of 
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God; and was encouraging them with the pros- 
pect of success in this new plan of life, on the 
assurance that this power of sin was not uncon- 
querable, but that, instead of its prevailing over 
them, they should be enabled to prevail over it— 
because, instead of being now under the law, they 
were now under grace. “And we have no doubt 
that there was here a reference, not to grace as it 
pardons, but to grace as it purifies. There is 
another passage in his writings, where he tells us 
what that circumstance is which denotes a man to 
be not under the law. “But if ye be led by the 
Spirit ye are not under the law.” To be taken 
under the leading ofthe Spirit is to be taken un- 
der grace—even that grace which paid the debt of 
our souls and is now upholding them in spiritual 
subsistence. What is the consequence of the 
Spirit’s leading, or what is the fruit of it ?—why 
that we are led to the preference and the practice 
of all those virtues which enter into the composi- 
tion of true moral excellence, of which the apostle 
gives us the enumeration by such specific terms as 
love and peace and joy and gentleness and good- 
ness and long-suffering and faith and meeckness 
and temperance, against which, says he, there is no 
law. ‘The grace which delivered us from the 
reckoning of the law because of our past delin- 
quencies, delivers us also from the future reckon- 
ings of the law, by introducing us to such a char- 
acter and such a conduct as even the law has 
nothing to allege against ; and so the circumstance 
of being under grace, so far from leading us to sin, 
leads us just in the opposite direction—leads us to 
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that domain of righteousness which is not under 
the law, and that because there the law finds no 
oceasion on which it might put forth its authority 
to condemn; and there its authority to issue orders 
is not called for, because it is in fact anticipated by 
the heaven-born affection which does not wait for 
its commands, by the heaven-born taste which de- 
lights in the doing of them. 


Ver. 16. There may appear a sort of unmeaning 
and uncalled-for tautology in this verse—a some- 
thing not very close or consequential, and which it 
is difficult to seize upon. The apostle had already 
asked them not to yield themselves unto the obe- 
dience of sin, but to yield themselves unto the obe- 
dience of God. If it were a real and effectual 
yielding of themselves to the obedience of God, an 
actual course of obedience to God would emerge 
from it. If it were but the semblance of thus 
yielding, or the putting forth of a warm but un- 
steadfast purpose which was not adhered to and 
not followed up—then would they still continue in 
the obedience of sin. Now, says the apostle, you 
are the servants of him whom you indeed obey— 
not the servants of him whom you only profess to 
obey. You may have engaged yourselves to one 
master—you may have gone through the form of 
yielding yourselves up unto him—you may perhaps 
have deluded yourselves into the imagination, that 
you have made good your surrender unto his will 
and unto his authority; but still, if, in the fact 
and in the real history, you obey another—you 
prove by this that you are indeed the servants of 
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that other. He who sins is the servant of sin; 
and the effect of that service is death. He who 
obeys is the servant of obedience ; and the effect of 
that service is personal righteousness, or personal 
meetness for the realms of life everlasting. You 
may have made a dedication of yourselves unto one 
of these masters ; but you are the servants of the 
other master, if him you actually serve. And per- 
haps the best way of seizing on the sense of the 
apostle in this verse, is just to substitute whomso- 
ever for whom in the first clause of it, when the 
whole would run thus: ‘ Know ye not that to 
whomsoever ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are whom ye do actually obey, 
whether of sin unto death or of obedience unto 
righteousness?” I have already told you of your 
release from condemnation by the death of Christ ; 
and I have told you how monstrously out of all 
proper character it were, that, after readmittance 
into the bosom of that accepted family from which 
sin and sin alone had exiled you, you should again 
recur to the service of sin; and, under the impres- 
sion of this sentiment, I have bidden you yield 
yourselves up unto the service of God. And, to 
encourage you the more, I have proclaimed in your 
hearing the helps and the facilities which grace’ 
hath provided, for speeding you onward in the ac- 
complishment of this service; and when, after all 
this, you ask me shall I sin then because of this 
grace—lI answer, No. If you do so, it will prove 
that the yielding not unto sin but unto God, to 
which I have just enjoined you, has in fact been 
no yielding at all—that you have made perhaps a 
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form of dedication ; but it is by your after doings, 
and by these alone, that we are to estimate the 
truth and the power of it. The grace which you 
allege, as the plea of exemption from God’s ser- 
vice, is the very argument on which I found my 
expectation, that the path of His service is the 
very place on which I shall now be sure to meet 
you—for it is this grace which gives the power. 
There would be no wanting of it to substantiate 
your dedication, if the dedication itself were a 
heartily sound and sincere one. For a man to 
say, shall I sin because I am under grace ?—is 
in every way as preposterous, as it were for a sick 
servant that had long been disabled from work but 
was now recovered, to say, shall I spend my time 
in idleness or mischief, now that I have gotten 
health for the labours of my employment? Such 
a use of his newly-gotten health, would prove that 
he had not honestly engaged for the interests of 
that master, whose servant he professes himself to 
be; and just so of the application to which it is 
proposed that grace, that mighty restorer of health 
to the soul, shall be turned—if you are not ac- 
tually in the service of God but of sin, it proves 
that you have not honestly yielded yourselves unto 
God. 

Ver. 17,18. Thus the question, Whose servants 
are ye, resolves itself into a matter of fact; and is 
decided, not by the circumstance of your having 
made a dedication of yourselves unto God, but by 
the way in which this is followed up by the doings 
of obedience. Whosoever he may be to whom 
you profess that you are servants, you are the real 
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servants of him whom you obey; and the apostle, 
on looking to his disciples, pronounces them by 
this test to have become the servants of righteous- 
ness. He knows what they were in time past, and 
he compares it with what they are now. They 
were the servants of sin—they are now the servants 
of righteousness. They not only made a show of 
yielding themselves up in obedience unto this new 
master; but they make him to be indeed their 
master, by their in deed and in truth obeying him. 
And he not only affirms this change of service on 
the part of his disciples; but he assigns the cause 
ofit. They obeyed from the heart. There might 
have been an apparent surrender, but which the 
inner man did not go along with. There might 
have been the form of a yielding; but some secret 
reservations, some tacit compromise of which per- 
haps the man was scarcely if at all conscious, some 
latent duplicity, that marred the deed, and brought 
a flaw unto it by which it was invalidated. There 
may have been something like a prostration of the 
soul, to the new principle that now claims an as- 
cendancy over it; but there must have been a fail- 
ing or drawback somewhere. All had not been 
sound at the core—some want of perfect cordiality 
about it, that explains why there should have been 
the semblance of a yielding unto one master, but 
the actual service of another. Now God be 
thanked, says the apostle, this is not the way with 
you. I look at your fruit, and I find it the fruit 
of holiness. I look at your life, and I find it to be 
the life of the servants of God. I compare you 
now with what I know you to have been formerly ; 
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and I find such:a practical change as convinces me, 
that, whereas sin was formerly your master, right- 
eousness is now your master in deed and in truth. 
And the account he gives of this is, that the yield- 
ing which they made of themselves was a sincere 
and honest yielding. The great master act of 
obedience, which they rendered at, that time, was 
obedience from the heart; and thus it turned out, 
that what was truly and singly transacted there, 

sent forth an impulse of power upon their habits 
and their history. 

But what is it that they are said here to as 
from the heart? It is called in our translation the 
form of doctrine. Now we know that the term 
doctrine in the original may signify the thing 
taught, or it may signify the process of teaching, 
In the last sense it is synonymous with instrue- 
tion; and instruction, or a process of it, may 
embrace many items, and may consist of several 
distinct parts, and be variegated with ‘lessons of 
diverse sort—to obey which from the heart, is just 
to take them all in with the simplicity and good 
faith, in which a child reads, and believingly reads, 
the exercises of its task-book. And this view of 
the matter is very much confirmed, by the import 
of the Greek word corresponding to form in our 
English translation. It is the same with a mould, 
that impresses its own precise shape however form- 
ed, and conveys its own precise devices however 
multiplied, to the soft and yielding substance 
whereunto it is applied. And it is further remark- 
able, that it would be still more accordant with the 
original—if, instead of its being said that they 
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obeyed from the heart the form of doctrine which 
had been delivered to them, it had been rendered, 
that they obeyed from the heart the mould or model 
of doctrine, into which they had been delivered. 
The image seems taken from the practice of casting 
liquified metal into a mould; and whereby the cast 
and the mould are made the accurate counterparts 
of each other. Christian truth, in its various parts” 
and various prominences, is likened unto a mould 
—into which the heart or soul of man is cast, that 
it may come out a precise transcript of that which 
has been applied to it. Did the melted lead only 
touch the mould at one point, it would not receive 
the shape that was designed to be impressed upon 
it—or if the surface of the one adhered to the sur- _ 
face of the other only throughout a certain extent, 
and not at all the parts, neither yet would there be 
an accurate similitude between the copy and the 
model. It is by the closeness and the contact of 
the two all over, and by the yielding of the one 
softened throughout for the whole impression of 
the other, that the one takes on the very shape 
and the very lineaments which it is the purpose of 
the other to convey. 

And such ought to be the impression, which the 
heart of man receives from the word of God. It 
should be obedient to every touch, and yield itself 
to every character that is graven thereupon. It 
should feel the impression, not from one of its 
truths only, but from all of them—else, like the 
east which is in contact with the mould but at a 
single point, it will shake and fluctuate, and be 
altogether wanting in settled conformity to that 
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with the likeness of which it ought to be every- 
where encompassed. You know how difficult it is 
to poise one body upon another when it has only 
got one narrow place to stand upon; and that even 
another will not afford a sufficient basis on which 
to rest; and that, to secure a position of stability, 
there must at least be three points of support pro- 
vided—else the danger is that it may topple to an 
overthrow. We think that we have seen some- 
thing akin to this, ere the mind of an enquirer was 
rightly grounded and settled on the basis of God’s 
revealed testimony—how it veers and fluctuates, 
when holding only by one article and regardless of 
all the others—how tossed about it is apt to be 
by every wind, when it fails of a sufficiently ex- 
tended grasp on the truths of Christianity—how 
those who talk for example of the bare act of faith, 
vacillate and give way in the hour of temptation, 
and that just because they have not stuck to the 
testimony of the Bible about the whole duty and 
discipline of holiness—how those who admit both 
the righteousness of Christ as their plea, and the 
regeneration of their own characters as their pre- 
paration for heaven, tobe alike indispensable, have 
nevertheless been brought to shipwreck; and that 
just because, though adhering in words to these 
two generalities, they have never spread them 
abroad over their whole history in the living ap- 
plications of prayer and watehfulness. They need. 
the filling up of their lives and hearts with the 
whole transcript of revelation. One doctrine does 
not suffice for this—for God in His wisdom, has: 
thought fit that there shall be a form or scheme of 
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doctrine. The obedience of the heart unto the 
faith, is obedience unto all that God proposes, for 
the belief and acceptance of those who have entered 
on the scholarship of eternity; and for this pur- 
pose, there must be, not a mere subscription or as- 
sent of the understanding to any given number of 
points and articles—there must be a broad coales- 
cence of the mind, with the whole expanse and 
magnitude of the book of God’s testimony. 

A scheme of doctrine, you will observe, implies 
more truths than one; and St. Paul had actually 
gone beyond the announcement of his one indivi- 
dual item by the time that he reached the verse 
which is now submitted to you. He was very full 
on Christ as the propitiation for sin, and on the 
righteousness of Christ as the plea of acceptance 
and reward for sinners—and then when he came to 
the question, shall they who are partakers of this 
benefit continue in sin that they may get still more 
of the benefit, he is very strenuous in pronouncing 
a negative thereupon. Here there was not one doc- 
trine, but a form of doctrine, not onetruth but a com- 
pound of truths—a mould graven on both sides of 
it with certain various characters; and the softened 
metal that is poured therein, yields to it all round, 
and takes the varied impression from it. Andso of 
him, who obeys from the heart the form of doctrine 
into which he is delivered. He does not yield to 
one article, and present a side of hardness and of 
resistance to another article. He is thoroughly 
softened and humbled under a sense of sinfulness, 
and most willingly takes the salvation of the gos- 
pel on the terms of the gospel. He does not like 
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the sturdy controversialist, or the eager champion 
of system and of argument, call out from the word 
his own favourite position, with the light of which 
he would overbear and eclipse the whole remaining 
expanse of the law and of the testimony ; but, like 
the little child, he follows on to know the Lord— 
just as the revealed things offer themselves to his 
docility and notice, on that inscribed tablet which 
the Lord hath placed before him. This was the 
way in which the disciples of Paul seemed to have 
learned their lessons at his hand; and this way of 
it, it would appear, brings forth the testimony from 
their apostle, that they had obeyed from the heart 
the form of his doctrine. Their obeying of it 
from the heart marks their obeying of it truly 
and in the inward parts; and their obeying a form 
of doctrine marks, not their exclusive adherence to 
one doctrine, but their broad and entire coalescence 
in his summary of doctrine. A most important 
step this, for it forms the very nodus of concatena- 
tion, between what the apostle says they once were 
and what he says they now are. ‘They were the 
servants of sin: They are the servants of right- 
eousness, and why ;—what was it that took place 
at the interesting moment of transition, or rather 
what was it that gave rise to it? They obeyed 
from the heart the form of doctrine into which they 
were moulded or cast; and then was it that they 
were made free from sin—then was it that, loosed 
from its power as well as from its condemnation, 
they gave their emancipated faculties to the service 
of righteousness. 

I rekeeetore know not a more pertinent and more 
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efficacious advice, that I can give for those who 
are desirous of being made free from sin, and so of 
being translated into the service of another master 
beside him who heretofore has domineered over 
them, than that they should spread open their 
whole mind to the whole testimony—than that 
they should render that obedience of their hearts 
unto the faith, which consists, not in the confine- 
ment either of their attention or belief to one of 
its articles, but in the freeness of their walking 
survey over the whole platform of revelation, and 
in their ready appropriation of all the truths which 
lie extended thereupon. ‘Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and ye shall be saved,” is a quotation 
from Scripture; and indeed one of the most pre- 
cious and memorable of its sayings—but “ repent 
and believe the Gospel,” is the complex announce- 
ment of Jesus Christ Himself; and you must trea- 
sure up the saying that ‘‘ unless ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish.” There is no condemnation to 
those who are in Christ Jesus, is a weighty and 
well-laid doctrine—but another is subjoined; and 
out of the two we have this scheme or form of 
doctrine, that ‘there is no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ Jesus who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit.” The belief of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, will be the salvation of one and 
all who embrace it; but mark how this one an- 
nouncement has another added to it, which is hing- 
ed to it as it were, and may be made to close into. 
a mould for impressing the heart of God’s elect 
children—“ God hath from the beginning chosen 
you to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit 
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and belief of the truth.” To have the blood of 
Christ sprinkled upon you, is indeed to be furnish- 
ed with a sure defence against the angel of wrath 
—when he cometh forth in his avenging mission 
against the children of iniquity; but within the 
compass of a single clause, does the apostle Peter 
tack obedience to the sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ. And then, to use his expressions, do you 
“obey the truth,” and are indeed “ obedient chil- 
dren not fashioning yourselves” according to the 
errors and the ignorance of former days, when you 
submit to both the articles of this clause, and pro- 
ceed upon them both. Paul went about preaching 
everywhere faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; but 
this forms only one part of his summary, according 
to his own description of it—and so he tells us of 
his “testifying, both to the Jews and also to the 
Greeks, repentance towards God and faith towards © 








our Lord Jesus Christ.” In one place he could _ a 
say of himself and of his disciples, that, “being 
justified by faith we have peace with God through 


our Lord Jesus Christ;” and in another place he 
says to his disciples “that the unrighteous shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” And he told 
them that such they once were, but they had made 
it seems the very transition spoken of in our text; 
and he could now say, ‘‘ but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name 
‘of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.” 
And the way for you, my brethren, to make good 
the same transition—is to have the same obedience 
of faith—it is to spread out the tablet of your 
heart, for the pressure thereupon of all the cha- 
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racters that are graven on the tablet of revelation 
—it is to incorporate in your creed the necessity 
of a holy life, in imitation and at the will of the 
Lord Jesus, along with a humble reliance on His 
merits as your alone meritorious plea for acceptance 
with the Father—it is to give up the narrow, into- 
lerant, and restrictive system of theology, which, 
_by vesting a right of monopoly in a few of its fa- 
vourite positions, acts like the corresponding system — 
of trade, in impeding the full circulation of its 
truths and of its treasure, through that world 
within itself, which is made up of the powers and 
affections and faculties that. reside in a human 
bosom. But do you, my brethren, obey the whole 
form of Christian doctrine, as well as each and 
sundry of its articles—be your faith as broad and 
as long, as is the record of all those communications, 
that are addressed to it—and be very sure that it 
5 only when you yield yourselves up in submission 
‘to all its truths, that you can be made free from 
“sin by sharing in the fulfilment of all its promises. 
You often read in Christian authors of the power 

of the truth; and by which they mean its power, 
not merely to pacify the sinner’s fears, but its 
power to sanctify his character. It is a just and 
" expressive phrase, and is adverted to in the passage 
before us, where it is said that the being made free 
from sin, and becoming servants unto righteous- 
ness, turns on the obedience of the heart to doc- 
trine. But it is not one doctrine only, but the 
entire form of doctrine, to which the heart is obe- 
dient; and so this power of the truth, is the power 
of the whole truth. Mutilate the truth and you 
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cripple it. Pare it down and you paralyse its en- 
ergies. The Spirit is grieved with the duplicity 
and the disingenuousness of men, when they offer 
to divide that testimony, which, if they would but 
treat it fairly, He would turn into the mighty en- 
gine of their conversion, and so pass them over 
with the strength of His own right hand, from the 
service of sin to the service of righteousness. The 
obedience must be sincere, or it is not obedience 
from the heart ; and it must not be partial, or it is 
not obedience to the whole form of doctrine that 
is delivered. And at the sight of this flaw, the 
Spirit takes His flight from the heart that is de- 
formed by it; and leaves the owner thereof in the 
thraldom of nature’s corruption and nature’s car- 
nality. And thus, my brethren, as you hope to be 
rescued from the tyranny of sin by the power of 
Christian truth, you must fan and foster the who’ 

of it. There must be the submission of a who 

faith to a whole testimony. Divide and you dar. 
ken. The whole of that light, which one truth or. 
one portion of the record reflects upon another, is 
extinguished—when the inquirer, instead of look- 
ing fearlessly abroad over the rich and varied land- 
scape of revelation, fastens his intent regards on 
one narrow portion of the territory, and shuts out 
the rest from the eye of his contemplation. The 
Spirit will not lend Himself to such a man—one 
who does not choose to see afar off; and is sure to 
forget some capital truth or other, in that finished 
scheme of doctrine which the gospel has made 
known tous. And of all the things which he is 
apt to forget—perhaps the most frequent is, that 
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every true Christian is purged from his old sins; 

and thus, in the language of Peter, the person who 

is thus blind, lacketh righteousness, and is both 

barren and unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
_ Jesus Christ. 

The reason why you remain in the fetters of sin 
is, that you refuse your consent to some part or 
other in the scheme of truth. You would fain 
have orthodoxy, and perhaps think that you are 
in the actual possession of it, when, without power 

and without spiritual discernment, you only strain 
at a few of the literalities of Christian doctrine, 
and sit down in the unmoved lethargy of nature, — 
with the word upon your lips that there is salvation 
by faith, and forgiveness through the blood ofasatis- 
fying atonement. Could we only get you toadmit 
the necessity of a personal surrender, in all holy 
obedience unto God—could we prevail upon you 
_ to believe that Christ came, not merely to redeem 
you from guilt, but to. redeem you from the vain 
conversation of the world—could we, under the 
power of this incipient conviction, only persuade 
you to make a beginning, and to move a single 
footstep in the way of transition from sin unto 
vighteousness—could you understand, that, even 
as the remission of sins must be had, so repentance 
must be accomplished, ere you be admitted, into 
heaven, and the honesty of this your understanding 
approved itself by your forthwith acting upon it— 
could we only get you thus to set forth on this 
measure of incipient light, the light would grow 
with the incipient obedience; and, ever brighten- 
ing as you advanced, would the principle of for- 
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saking all for Christ become more decided; and 
your decision for Christ would grow with the 
growth, and strengthen with the strength of your 
dependence upon Him. The justification and the 
sanctification, these two mighty terms in Chris- 
tianity, would be alike clearly apprehended as es- 


sential to the completion of the scheme of that ~ 


doctrine, by the obedience of the heart unto which 
it is that you are saved. And I again repeat it, 
my brethren, take in the whole of gospel truth— 
lay hold of its offered pardon, and enter even now 
upon its prescribed course of purification. The 
Spirit will not look indifferently on your day of 
- small things; but if you, casting yourself into the 
mould of the whole truth, shall labour to realise 
it and seek to be renewed as will as to be for- 
~ given—He will come down with the might of 
Ilis creative energies upon you, and, Pieakee 
asunder the ahaa | of your captivity to sin, <a 
cause you henceforward to be the servants of 
righteousness. 

This practical change, stands connected with 
the obedience of your heart to the from or scheme 
of Christian doctrine—for it is upon this being 
rendered, that you are made free from sin and 
become the servants of righteousness. Yet let us 
not think therefore, that we, of our own proper 
energy, supply as it were the first condition on 
which our deliverance from sin is made to turn; 
and that then the Spirit comes down and gives 
full and finished accomplishment toit. The truth 
is, that He presides over the initial, as well as over 
all the successive movements of this great transfor- 
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mation; and accordingly, in the 17th verse, the 
primary circumstance of your obeying form the 
heart the form of doctrine, is made matter of thanks- 
giving to God. It is through grace, in fact, that 
you are made to embrace the whole form of doctrine. 
If any of you feel so disposed in consequence of our 
‘imperfect explanations—the glory of this is due to 
grace, which has revealed to you the necessity of 
holiness as well as pardon—which has touched and 
softened your hearts under the impression of this 
truth—which has moved you to an aspiring obedi- 
ence thereto—which will lead you, I trust, to carry 
out the principle into practice and daily conversation 
—which will vent itself upward to the sanctuary in 
prayer, and bring down that returning force, which 
can unchain you from the bondage of corruption, 
and give you impulse and strength for all the ser- 
vices of righteousness. It is grace that begins the 
good work, and it is grace that perfects it—and to 
sin because we are under this grace, carries in it 
just the same contradiction, as to be in darkness 
because the sun has arisen ; or to be in despair be- 
cause an able friend has come forward to support 
us; or to be in disease because an infallible physi- 
cian has taken us in his charge, and is now plying 
us with a regimen which never misgives, and with 
medicines the operation of which never disappointed 
him. 
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ROMANS, vi, 19—21. 


“I speak after the manner of men, because of the infirmity of your 
flesh: for as ye have yielded your members servants to unclean- 
ness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield your mem- 
bers servants to righteousness unto holiness. For whenye were 

_ the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness. What fruit 
had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the 

' end of those things is death.” 


Tue first clause of the nineteenth verse reminds us ° 


somewhat of another passage in the apostle’s writ- 
ings, when he says to his disciples, I speak unto you 
not as unto spiritual but as unto carnal, even as 
unto babes in Christ. The transition from the rude 
and raw conceptions of nature, to the heights of spi- 
ritual wisdom and discernment, is not an immediate 
but a successive one; and so it follows, that the 
illustrations of Christian doctrine, must be varied 
according to the progress of him whom you are 
labouring to convince and to satisfy ; and we have 
to speak more in the manner of men, more in the 
way that is suited to the comprehension of unen- 
lightened and unrenewed humanity, to those who 
are still in the infancy of their education for heaven 
—whereas, in the language of Paul, to those who are 
perfect, to those who by reason of use have had their 
senses well exercised, we speak what he calls hidden 
wisdom, even the wisdom of God in a mystery. 
From the clause before us, we infer that the same 
topic may be variously illustrated, and that accord- 
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ing to the degree of maturity which our hearers 
‘have attained in Christian cxperience. And, 
agreeably to this, we find, that, whereas in the 
first instance, the apostle, inexpounding the personal 
change from sin to holiness which takes place on 
every believer, borrows a similitude that may be 
understood by men at the very outset of their 
Christian discipleship—he passes on to another 
consideration, the force of which could only be felt 
and acquiesced in by those, who had in some de- 
gree been familiarised to the fruits and the feelings 
tod the delights of new obedience. 

This by the way may account for the various 
tastes that there are for various styles and manners 
of elucidation ; and all it may be of substantially 
the same doctrine. It justifies fully the very pe- 
culiar appetite, that a hearer is often found to ex- 
press for that which he feels to be most suited to 
him, Nay it goes to explain the change that may 
have taken place in his preference for the minis- 
trations of another expounder, whose mode of put- 
ting or illustrating the truths of Christianity, is the 
best adapted to that state of progress whereunto 
he has now attained. And all that remains for 
him is to bear in mind, that there are other hearts 
and other understandings in the world beside his 
own—that, as there is a diversity of subjects, so 
there is and so there ought to be a diversity of 
applications ; ; and, acvordingly, a diversity of gifts 
is provided by that Spirit, who divideth to every 
man severally as He will. This consideration 
should serve to abate a little of the intolerance, 
wherewith a hearer is apt to regard the ministra- 
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tions of all, who do not lie within the boundary of 
his own very limited and exclusive favouritism. 
It should expand into a wider latitude that estima- 
tion of utility and worth, which he is too apt to 
confine to those select few among the preachers, 
who work most effectually upon the peculiar tablet 
of his own understanding. More particularly, 
when he sees how Paul accommodated his illustra- 
tions to the capacities and progress of his disciples 
—how, on the principle of being all things to all 
men, he made use of carnal or human comparisons, 
to those who were but just emerging into spiritual 
light from the mere light and discernment of na- 
ture—how this gifted apostle, that could have dealt 
out the profounder mysteries to the older and more 
accomplished converts, condescended to men of low 
attainment; and for their sakes came forth with 
explanations, the need or the pertinency of which 
might not have been felt by those who had reached 
a higher maturity of experience in the gospel— 
Then might he patiently wait what to him perhaps 
are the insipid or inapplicable reasonings of his 
minister, in the hope that others of the congrega- 
tion require the very argument which falls power- 
lessly on his own heart, and are profiting by the 
very considerations which to him are superfluous 
or uncalled for. 

And it is well to notice that the precise illus- 
tration is, which Paul seems, while he was using it, 
to have felt of so puerile and elementary a character, 
or so adapted to the mere infancy of the Christian 
understanding—that he says I speak as a man or 
as a mere child of nature, who had not been initi- 
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ated into the mysteries of the gospel, and that be- 
cause of the infirmity of your flesh. The thing he 
was attempting to make plain to them, was the 
transition of a believer from the service of sin to 
the service of righteousness. The service of sin 
might not be a very palpable conception to us, it 
being the service of a mere abstraction, so long as 
you restrict your attention to the general term. 
But when embodied, as it was to the imagination 
of a heathen convert, in the person of a heathen 
deity; and familiar, as he must have been, with 
those impure and frantic orgies which were held 
in honour of a god who both exemplified and 
patronised the worst vices of our nature—he would 
instantly connect with the service of sin, the service 
of a living master, who issued a voice of authority — 
and exacted deeds of iniquity from his worshippers, 
as the most acceptable homage that could be ren- 
dered to him. In turning from that service to the 
service of righteousness, he could thus easily com- 
prehend it, as a similar transition to that of passing 
from under the authority of one living commander 
to another—even from the god or gods to whom 
he aforetime rendered the offering of acceptable 
impurity or acceptable cruelty, to the true God of 
heaven and of earth whom he could only serve 
acceptably by walking in holiness and righteous- 
ness before Him. And these Romans—accustomed 
as they were to the transference of bond slaves 
from one master to another, to the way in which 
they were ransomed from their old servitude and 
placed under a new subjection to him who had 
purchased or redeemed them—would the more 
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easily catch the similitude from the mouth of the 
apostle—when he told them of the power and effect 
of the ransom by Christ; and how, in virtue of it, 
they were rescued from the grasp of their old 
tyrant, who could no longer wield that vengeance 
against them for sin which he else had been per- 
mitted to exercise—and no longer, if they chose 
to betake themselves to the grace and privileges of 
the gospel, could have that ascendancy over them, 
by which their affections were entangled and they 
were kept under the oppressive influence of moral 
evil. From this they were all released and extri- 
cated, by the new master who had laid down his 
life for them as the price of their captivity; and 
whom, now that He had taken it up again, they 


- were bound to serve in the way of all His com- 


mandments. 

And this illustration of it was not only well 
adapted to the understanding of those Pagans, who 
had turned them from dumb idols to serve the 
living and the true God. It may still, in many 


- instances, be the most effectual that can be em- 


ployed, for making clear to the convert of modern 
days, either at the moment of his turning or re- 
cently after he has done so—how he enters on the 
new habit of a sanctified disciple, at the time that 
rescued from condemnation he cherishes the new 
hope of a redeemed disciple. He need be at no 
loss either for a living and substantial personifica- 
tion, when told of the service of sin. There is a 
real monarch to whom the iniquities of every sin- 
ner are’ so many acceptable offerings—a superhu- 
man being who sits on a throne, the authority of 
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which extends over a eae domain of the aiee : 
world—an actual and living Moloch, who is sur- 
rounded by innumerable slaves whom he has the 
pont of tyrannizing over in time and of torment- 
ing through all eternity: And the express mission 
of the Son of God was to combat and overthrow 
him. He came to destroy the works of the devil; 
and to make good the deliverance of all, who put 
themselves under Himself as the captain of their 
salvation, and are willing to be rescued from the 
grasp of the adversary. And that power to punish 
us in hell, wherewith Satan was invested, Christ 
has as it were exhausted by stepping forward and 
absorbing its whole discharge in His own body on 
the tree. And that power to fascinate and en- 
thrall us upon earth, wherewith the God of this 
world holds his votaries in subjection to sin, the 
Redeemer hath also overcome by the Spirit poured 
forth on the hearts of His followers, from that 
throne of mediatorship to which He has been ex- 
alted. And the believer, strong and shielded and 
secure in the privileges that have thus been ob- 
tained for him, is effectually set at large from the 
power of his old master—either to confine him in 
the prison-house of guilt, or to control him in any 
of his actions now that he walketh at liberty. But 
still like the bond servant who has been translated 
to a humane from a hard-hearted superior, he is not 
his own—he is bought with a price—and his busi- 
hess is now to devote, to the new and the pleasing 
service of Him who loveth righteousness and who 
hateth iniquity, that soul and spirit and body which 
are not his own but his Lord’s. 
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But the chief cause, perhaps, why an illustration 
of this sort is more readily seized upon at the out- 
set of our Christianity than many others, is that it 
falls more in with the natural legality of the human 
heart. We know not how obstinately it is that 
_ the conception of work and wages adheres to us, 
long after we profess to have given in to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, and this leaven 
of carnality may remain, to taint the pure and the 
_ free and evangelical spirit, even for many months 
after the germ of gospel truth has been deposited, 
and ere by its growth it overbear the feelings and 
tendencies of the old man. It is remarkable that 
Paul should think it right to adjust his expositions, 
to this state of immature and yet unformed Chris- 
tianity ; and that the sturdy and unbending advo- 
cate of salvation by grace, and by grace exclusively, 
should, for the purpose of helping forward the 
cause of Christian holiness, avail himself of the 
legal admixture that still infuses itself into the 
‘thoughts at the earlier stages of the Christian dis- 
cipleship. But so it is; and, on the principle of 
all things to all men, he suits his argument to the 
infirmity of their flesh; and, disposed as they are 
under the economy of nature to regard themselves 
as servants, who by the fulfilment of an allotted 
task make out a title to payment from their master 
—he still, under the economy of the gospel, em- 
ploys at least the relationship of servant and mas- 


ter to express the relationship that there is between 
them and God. He comes upon the very borders 


of legality, in order that he might fetch from thence 
a something that he might suitably address to the 
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babes in Christ, for the purpose of urging them on 
to the new life that becomes the new creature ; 
and while none more careful than he to check in 
his disciples the spirit that would challenge reward 
from God, even as the servant might prosecute the 
master for his rightful wages—yet none more soli- 
citous than he, that every Christian should be 
steadfast and abundant in all the works of righ- 
teousness. And therefore, did he gladly avail 
himself of a similitude, that the very legalism of 
the heart would dispose it the more readily to ap- 
_ prehend; and by which he would make it plain to 
his disciples, that they must now give themselves 
up to the service of another master—that they 
must now yield themselves unto God. 

It may only be further necessary in this verse 
to explain its reiterations. In their former state 
they had made their members servants to iniquity 
unto iniquity—that is, iniquity, or he in whom 
moral evil may be conceived as personified or em- 
bodied, was their master. ‘They were servants to, 
or the servants of iniquity; and it is added ‘ unto 
iniquity’—That is to say, unto the corruption or 
iniquity of their own character. The effect of 
making iniquity their master, was to stamp the cha- 
racter of iniquity upon their souls. They were the 
slaves of the tyrant iniquity ; and the effect of this 
was to make themselves iniquitous. And in like 
manner, are we to explain the counterpart clause 
of their yielding their members servants to righte- 
ousness unto holiness—that is, by entering into the 
service of this new master, they become partakers 
of his character and of his taste in their own per- 
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sons. They could not become the servants of 
righteousness, without themselves becoming holy. 
In yielding up their members unto righteotisness, 
they look to righteousness as vested with an au- 
thority to rule over their actions; and the effect of 
their doing so is, that righteousness becomes an 
accomplishment to adorn and exalt their nature. 
So that this last clause may be thus paraphrased— 
‘As aforetime you have yielded your members 
servants unto uncleanness and to iniquity, unto 
the utter ruin and corruption of your whole cha- 
racter—even so now yield your members servants 
to righteousness, unto the recovery and transfor- 
mation of your character, that it may stand out 
anew in all the charnis of holiness, and be graced 
as it was originally with the features and the linea- 
ments of that divine resemblance wherein it was 
created.” 

And I may here advert to the influence which 
action has upon principle. When you do what is 
right at the bidding of another, there may, in the 
first. instance, be no very willing concurrence of 
the heart with the obedience that has been pre- 
scribed to you. You may yield yourself up unto 
God, under an overpowering sense of His authority; 
and, from that impulse alone, do many things, 
which the spontaneous tastes and feelings of the 
inner man do not very cordially go along with. 
But no matter—you have entered upon His ser- 
vice; and the effect of your strenuous and faithful 
perseverance in the course of it, will be to reconcile 
the inner man to that whereunto you have re- 
strained the outer man. This is a result which it 
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appears you must work your way to. The effect 
of your going through the services of righteousness, 
is that you will at length attain the spirit of holi- 
ness. You inust labour at the work of obedience; 
and, like unto the effect of practice in many other 
_ parts of human experience, you will at length come 
to love the ways of obedience. We doubt not 
that a certain degree of desire and of cordial regard 
towards what is right, enters into the very first 
moving principle that sets you agoing on the ca- 
reer of your sanctification. But you are not to 
wait till your taste and affections be spiritualised 
to a sufficient pitch, ere you embark on this career. 
But now, whether with or against the grain, do 
whatever your hand findeth to do which you know 
to be obviously right. Do it under a sense of 
allegiance to God, in defect meanwhile of the more 
generous and angelic principle that you like the 
doing of it; and the transition pointed out in the 
text seems to be, that, as the fruit of your being 
subordinated to God’s authority, will you come at 
length to be assimilated to Him in holiness. 

Ver. 20. This twentieth verse seems an argument 
for our entire dedication to the new master, into 
whose service we have entered ourselves. It is 
somewhat like the consideration of making the past 
time of our life suffice, for having done the will of 
the flehs; and that it is now high time to spend 
the remainder of our life in doing the will of God. 
Aforetime you were wholly given over to the ser- 
vice of sin, and righteousness as emanated from the 
divine sovereignty had no dominion. You were 
free from righteousness, or wholly unrestrained by 
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its obligations and its precepts. Now then be free 
from sin, resist the mandates of the old tyrant, and 
give yourself wholly up to the will of the new mas- 
ter—Let your obedience to Him now be as complete, 
as was your disregard of Him then; and an argu- 
ment of mighty influence why the old service 
should be altogether followed, is urged upon them 
in the following verse, by the appeal which the 
apostle makes to their own memory, of what it was 
they gained in the employment of their first master. 

Ver. 21. The apostle now proceeds to an argu- 
ment, that could be better seized upon by those, 
who had to a certain degree moved onwards in 
Christianity—who could now speak to the superi- 
ority of the new service over the old; and that, not 
from the higher authority which had prescribed it, 
but from the more refined character and enjoyment 
of the service itseli—by those whose moral taste 
had undergone a renovation, and could now look 
back with loathing upon the profligacies of their 
former career, while they cherished a love and a 
heartfelt preference for those beauties of holiness 
which adorned the new path whereon they had en- 
tered. You will see that, to appreciate such a com- 
_ parison, marked a higher state of spiritual cultiva- 
tion, than merely, at the bidding of God, to enter 
upon the task, which at the outset of their gospel 
profession He as their new master had put into 
their hand. The musical scholar, who, at the bid- 
ding of a parent or a preceptor, practises every day 
at the required hours upon an instrument, is not 
so ripe for a festival of harmony, as he, who, under 
the impulse of an ear all awake to its charms, revels 
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as in his most kindred element, when spontaneously 
he sets him down to the performance—not as a 
task, but as an entertainment. And neither is 
that spiritual scholar so ripe for heaven, who, be- 
cause of the infirmity of his flesh, needs to have 
his distaste for holiness overcome by the argument 


of God’s authority—as he, who, in his love for holi- 


ness, now confirmed by the experience he has had 
of its pleasant and peaceful ways, nauseates with 
his whole heart the opposite vice and the opposite 
impurity.’ It is right to lift the voice of an im- 
perative requirement on the side of new obedience, 
at the commencement of every man’s Christianity 
—just as it is right-to exact from the musical 
scholar, a regular attendance on lessons which at 
the outset he may find to be wearisome. But as 
in the one case what is felt to be a weariness, often 
merges, with the cultivation of the taste and of the 
ear, into a willing and much-loved gratification—so, | 
in the other case, what, from the strength of re- 
maining carnality was laboured at as a bondage and 
ealled for the direct incitement of God’s authorita- 
tive command to make head against the sluggish- 
ness of nature, yet, as the fruit of perseverance in 
the walk of holiness, does the will itself at length 
become holy ; and there is a growth of affection for 
all its exercises and all its ways; and the doing of 
the allotted task by the outer man, calls forth 
and confirms a suitable taste of accordancy in the 
inner man; and, in proportion to the strength of 


the regard for what is sacred, must be the strength 


of the recoil from what is sinful and what is sen- 
sual. So that while Paul, in illustrating the tran- 
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sition of a gospel convert from sin unto righteous- 
ness, did, at the moment of that transition and be- 
cause of the infirmity of lis flesh, urge in terms as 
direct as if the legal economy were still in force, the 
obligation under which he lay, to exchange the ser- 
vice of one master for the service of another—yet, — 
with the disciple who long had practised and long 
had persevered at the bidden employment, could | 

he use an argument of a higher and nobler and © 
more generous character ; and, triumphantly ap- 
pealing to his own recollection, asked him to com- 
pare the vileness and wretchedness of his former 
days, with the preciousness of that heavenly charm 
which he now felt to be in all the works and all 
the ways of new obedience. 

The apostle tells us here of the fruit of sin in 
time, and of its fruit in eternity. For its fruit in 
time he refers his disciples to their own experience ; 
and, whether we advert to the licentious or the 
malignant passions of our nature, we shall find 
that even on this side of the grave it is a fruit of | 
exceeding bitterness. That heart, which is either 
tossed with the agitations of unhallowed desire, or 
which is preyed upon by the remorse and shame 
and guilty terror that are attendant on its gratifi- 
cation—that once serene bosom, from which its 
wonted peace, because its wonted sense of purity, 
has departed—that chamber of the thoughts which 
is no longer calm, because stormed out ofall tran- 
quillity and self-command by the power of a wild 
imagination—The unhappy owner of all this tur- 
bulence, who has given up the reins of government, 
and now maddens in the pursit of his tumultuous 
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joys along the career of lawless dissipation—let him 
speak for himself to the fruit of those things, of 
which he may well be ashamed. O does he not 
feel, though still at a distance from the materialism 
of hell, that a hell of restlessness and agony has 
already taken up its inmost dwelling-place in his 
own soul; that there the whip of a secret tormentor 

has begun its inflictions; and, even now, the un- 
dying worm is consciously active and never ceases 
to corrode him! Or, if he be a stranger still to the 
fiercer tortures of the heart, will he not at least ad- 
mit, that, as the fruit of guilty indulgence, a hell 
of darkness if not a hell of agony, has taken posses- 
sion of it—that, at least, the whole of that beaute- 
ous morning light which gladdened his pure and 
peaceful childhood is utterly extinguished—that 
all the vernal springs of approved and placid satis- 
faction are now dried up—and that, in the whole 
rupture and riot of his noisy companionship, there 
is nought that can so cheer his desolate spirit as in 
the happy years of his boyhood—nought that 
shines so sweetly upon him, as did the lustre of his 
pious and his early home. 

Or, if, from the wretchedness of him who is the 
victim of his base and sordid propensities, you pro- 
ceed to examine the wretchedness of him whom de- 
ceit is ever instigating against another's rights, or 
eruelty has steeled against all that is exquisite and 
all that is prolonged in another’s sufferings—you 
will find that here too, the heart which is the place 
of wickedness is also the place of woe; and that, 
whatever the amount of unhappiness may be of 
which he is the instrument to others, it may not 
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equal the unhappiness which his own moral per- 

versities have fermented in his own bosom. The 
man of deep and inscrutable design, who is an utter 
stranger to the simplicity and godly sincerity of 
the gospel—the man of thought and mystery and 
silence, and into the hiding-place of whose inacces- 
_ sible heart the light of day never enters—the man 


who ever ruminates and ponders and revolves, and — 


has a secret chamber of plot and artifice in his own 
bosom which admits of no partnership with a single 
brother of the species—Such a one, it may be 
thought, diabolical though he be, will, in the 
triumphs of his wary and well-laid policy, have his 
own sources of diabolical satisfaction. But ere he 
reach his place in eternity, he too in time may have 
the foretaste of the misery that awaits him. There 
is already a hell in his own heart, that is replete 
with the worst sufferings of the hell of condemna- 
tion; and if through the deep disguises in which 
he lies entrenched from the eye of his fellow-men, 
we could see all the fears and all the forebodings 
that fluctuate within him, we should say of him, 
_ what is true of every son of wickedness, that, like 
the troubled sea, he cannot rest. 

It seems inseparable from the constitution of 
every sentient creature, and who is at the same 
time endowed with moral faculties, that he cannot 
become wrong without at the same time becoming 
wretched. And what is the death that is the end 
of these things, but their natural and their full 
grown consummation? The fruit of sin in time, 
when arrived at full and finished maturity, is just 
the fruit of sin through eternity. There may be 
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fire—there may be a material lake of vengeance— 
there may be the shootings of physical agony in- 
flicted on the material frames of the damned by 
material instruments: But we believe that the 
chief elements of the torture there, will be moral 
 elements—that fierce and unhallowed desire—that 
contempt and jealousy and hatred unquenchable— 
_ that rancour in every heart, and disdain in every 
- countenance—that the glare of fiendish malignity, 
and the outcry of mutual revilings, and the oaths 
of daring blasphemy, and the keen agony of con- 
scious and convicted worthlessness—We believe 
that these will form the ingredients of that living 
lake, where the spirits of the accursed will be for 
ever inhaling an atmosphere of spiritual bitterness. 
‘And such is the natural course and consummation 
of iniquity upon earth. It is merely the sinner 
reaping what he has sown; and suffering the misery 
that is essentially entailed upon the character; and 
passing onwards, by a kind of necessary transition, 
from the growth and indulgence of vice here, to the 
constitutional result of it in wretchedness both here 
and hereafter. It makes no violent or desultory 
step, from sin in time to hell in eternity. The one 
emerges from the other, as does the fruit from the | 
flower. It is simply that the sinner be filled with 
his own ways, and that he eat the fruit of his own 
devices. All that is necessary to constitute a hell, 
is to congregate the disobedient together, where, 
in the language of the Psalmist, they are merely 
given up by God to their own hearts’ lusts, and 
where they walk in their own counsels. 

To conclude—there are some we trust here pre- 
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_ sent, who feel the force of the comparison between 
their past and their present habits; and who all 
open to the charms of the vast superiority which 
lies in holiness, would, from the impulse of spiritual 
taste alone, make a most quick and disgustful re- 
coil from all iniquity. But there may be others, 
who, instead of having accomplished the transition 
from darkness to light, are only at the turning 
point—or are yet but meditating the transition, 
instead of having made it. They have not yet 

acquired that loathing for sin, and that love of 
sacredness, which would make them appreciate the 
contrast, which the apostle makes between the ser- 
vice of the old and the service of the new master. 
Then let us revert to them with the argument of 
the apostle, who spoke to his young converts as a 
man, and because of the infirmity of their flesh. 
If they are not yet in a condition for being roused 
to the performance of the latter service by the finer 
argument of taste, let us attempt to rouse them by 
the grosser argument of authority. The scholar 
is compelled to his hours of attendance for a musi- 
cal task, and thus does he work himself into a mu- 
sical taste. And know, ye men, who are still only 
at the place of breaking forth on the career of new 
obedience, that it isa career which must be entered 
on—that though it should for the present be 
against every taste and tendency of the inner man, 
your business is to constrain the outer man to a 
conformity with all the requirements of the gospel 
—that the life of a Christian is not utterly and 
throughout like a piece of well-tuned harmony, 
moving in soft and flowing accordance with a well- 
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ROMANS, vi, 22,23, 


“ But now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, 
ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. 
For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Tux apostle, in contrasting the nature and enjoy- 
ment of the two services, passes from that of sin 
which is indeed a service of bitterness, to that of 
righteousness which is a service of delight here 
and of enduring bliss and glory hereafter. It is 
remarkable that he speaks of holiness as the fruit, 
and not as the principle of our service to God—as 
the effect which that service has upon the character, 


and not as the impelling moral power which led to 


the service. And this accords with the observa- 
tions that we made on the various clauses of the 
19th verse—where they who had yielded their 
members servants to iniquity, are represented as 
having thereby reaped fruit unto iniquity—or in 
other words, as having, by their own sinful work, 
aggravated and confirmed the sinfulness of their 
own characters. And, on the other hand, they who 
had yielded their members servants to righteous- 
ness, are represented as having reaped thereby 
fruit unto holiness—or, in other words, they, by 
doing, and that on a direct feeling of obligation or 
at the bidding of a direct authority, that which was 
right, they, by giving an obedient hand to the 
work of righteousness, rectified their own moral 
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frames; restored to themselves that image of holi- 
ness in which they were originally formed ; became 
saints in taste and principle, from being at the first 
rather only saints of performance. The obedience 
of the hand reached a sanctifying influence upon 
their hearts; and a perseverance in holy conduct 
made them at length to be holy creatures. This 
is the very process laid down in the verse before us. 
In virtue of having become servants to God, they 
had their fruit unto holiness. We have no doubt 
that there is a germ of holiness, at the very outset 
of the new life of the new creature in Christ Jesus. 


; But still a coarser principle of it, if I may be allowed 


the expression, may predominate at the first ; and 
the finer principles of it may grow into establish- 
ment afterwards. The good things may be done, 
somewhat doggedly as it were, at the will of an- 
other; but the assiduous doing of the hand may 
at length carry along with it the delight of the 
heart, and the same good things be done at our 
own will. It may become at length a more spon- 
taneous and pleasurable service; and this certainly 
marks a stage of higher and more saintly advance- 
ment in personal Christianity. It evinces a growing 
assimilation to God—who does what is right, not 
in force of another’s authority; but who does what 
is right, in force of the free and original propensi- 
ties of His own nature to all that is excellent. And 
in like manner does it forward our resemblance to 
Him—when, on our first becoming subject to His 
imperative control, we at length like the service 
which we aforetime laboured in—when that way, 
to which at His word of command we have betaken 
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ourselves, becomes a way of pleasantness—when 
that path, to which we constrained our footsteps 
because He had prescribed it, is felt by us to be a 
path of peace. By such a blessed progress of 
sanctification as this, do we at length cease to be 
servants and become sons; the Spirit of adoption 
is shed upon us; and we feel, even here, somewhat 
of the glorious liberty of God’s own children. A 
thing of labour is transformed into a thing of love. 
Our duty becomes our inclination. And, by the 
heart and spirit being enlisted thereinto, what was 
before of constraint is now of congeniality and 
most willing accord. The feeling of bondage 
wears away; and that which might once have 
been felt as a burden, is now felt as the very bea- 
titude of the soul. It is thus that the process of 
the text is realised; and when the transition is so 
made that the work of servitude becomes a work 
of felicity and freedom—then is it that man be J 
comes like unto God, and holy even as He is holy. 
One most important use to be drawn from this 
argument is, that you are not to suspend the work, 
of literal obedience, till you are prepared by the 
renewal that has taken effect on the inner man 
for rendering unto God a thoroughly spiritual 
obedience. There are some who are~ positively 
afraid of putting forth their hand on the work of 
the commandments at all, till they are qualified for 
the service of God on sound and evangelical prin- _ 
ciples. Now, in every case, it is right to be always 
doing what is agreeable to the will of God. There 
may be a mixture at first of the spirit of bondage 
—there may be a remainder and taint of the leaven 
12 
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of legalism—there may be so much of nature’s 
corrupt ingredient in it at the outset, that the 
apostle would say of these babes in Christ who had 
just set forth on their new career, “ I speak unto 
you not as unto spiritual but as unto carnal.” Yet 
still it is good to give yourselves over, amid all 
the crude and embryo and infant conceptions of 
a young disciple, to the direct service of God. 
Break loose from your iniquities at this moment. 
Turn you to all that is palpably on the side of 
God's law. Struggle your way to the performance 
of what is virtuous, through all those elements of 
obscurity and disorder which may fluctuate long 
in the bosom of a convert. Do plainly what God 
bids, and on the direct impulse too of God’s au- 
thority; and the fruit of your thus entering upon 
His service, will be the perfecting at length of 
your own holiness—such a holiness as shall be 
without spot and wrinkle—purified from the flaw 
of legal bondage, or of mercenary selfishness—a 
holiness that finds its enjoyment in the service it- 
self, and not in any remuneration that is distinct 
from or subsequent to the service—a holiness that 
is upheld, not by the future hope of the great re- 
ward which is to come after the keeping of the 
vommandments; but a holiness upheld by the pre- 
‘sent experience, that in the keeping of the com- 
mandments there is a great reward. 

Yet mark it well, my brethren, that not till you 
are made free from sin, can you enter even upon 
the first rudiments of a fruitful and acceptable 
-obedience—not till you are delivered from him, 
who, like the executioner for a debt, could at any 
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time seize upon all your gains, and thus render all 
eare and effort and industry on your part of no 
avail. The analogy holds between him who has 
the power of pursuing you with diligence, because 
of what you owe; and him who has the power of 
inflicting death as the condemnatory sentence upon 
you, because of what you have incurred as a trans- 
gressor of the law. The man who has not gotten 
his discharge, is bereft of every motive to economy 
or to labour—because the creditor is on his watch, 
to lay hold of the entire proceeds; and, by every 
movement he makes towards him, he can add to 
the expense of the business, and so plunge him into 
more hopeless and irretrievable circumstances than 
before. And so it is of the great adversary of 
human souls—invested with power as the grim 
executioner of the sentence; and invested also with 
the power of aggravating that sentence, by the 
corrupt sway that he has over the affections of his 
enslaved votaries, by the command which belongs 
to him as the god of this world over all the elements 
of temptation, by his ill-gotten empire in the hearts. 
of the fallen posterity of a fallen ancestor. To be 
freed from this hateful tyranny, there must be re- 
course to Christ as your surety—-so that this arch- 
bailiff shall no longer have the right to pursue 
you, for the heavy arrears of all the negligence 
and all the misconduct that are past; and there 
must also be recourse upon Christ as your strength 
and sanctifier—so that this arch-betrayer, shall be 
as little able to subjugate you to the power of sin 
as to exact from you its punishment. So that 
faith, and justification by faith, and our interest in — 
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that promise of the Spirit which is given to faith 

—this after all forms the great introductory step 
to a life of hearty, because to a life of hopeful obe-_ 
dience. A more literal obedience at the first, may 

be the stepping-stone to a more spiritual obedience 

afterwards—but faith is the essential stepping-stone 

to all obedience. Without faith, the sense of a 
debt, from which you are not yet free, will ever 
continue to haunt and to paralyse you. Without 
faith, God remains the object, not of love, but of 
dread; and thus an immovable interdict is laid 
upon the service of the affections. Without faith, 
all the helps and facilities of obedience are with- 
held from the soul; and the weary unproductive 
struggle of him who is not yet freed from the law 
which is the strength of sin, terminates, either in 
a deceitful formality, or in the abandonment of a 
task now felt to be impracticable, or finally in the 
utter wretchedness of despair. Faith opens agateof 
conveyance through all these obstructions. It can- 
cels the bond that was before felt as a dead weight 
on all the energies of an aspiring reformation. It 
gives the feeling that now obedience is not in vain; 
and that the labour of serving God, instead of hav- 
ing all its acquisitions wrested away as by the 
hand of an unrelenting creditor on the moment 
that they are made, is now productive of a fruit 
that is realised in time and that endures through 
eternity. Like the discharged bankrupt, can the 
believer who is freed from sin, now count upon the 
gains of his diligence, and may therefore set him- 
- self anew to save and to strive for treasure that he 
is permitted to enjoy. Faith is the starting-post 
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of obedience; but what I want is that you start 
immediately—that you wait not for more light to 
spiritualise your obedience; but that you work for 
more light, by yielding a present obedience up to 
the present light which you possess—that you stir 
up all the gift which is now in you; and this is 
the way to have the gift enlarged—that whatever 
your hand findeth to do in the way of service to 
God, you now do it with all your might: And the 
very fruit of doing it because of His authority, is 
that you will at length do it because of your own 
renovated taste. As you persevere in the labours 
of His service, you will grow in the likeness of His 
character. The graces of holiness will both brigh- 
ten and multiply upon you. These will be your 
treasures, and treasures for heaven too,—the de- 
lights of which mainly consist in the affections and 
feelings and congenial employments of the new 
creature. : 

We gather from the text, what is the great and 
practical business of a Christian in the world. It 
is to perfect his holiness. The promises he. lays 
hold of by faith. The future blessedness and the 
present sanctification are both held out to him as 
a gift, at the very moment of his first contact with 
the overtures of the gospel. There is a free par- 
don—there is an all-perfect righteousness for his 
valid claim ‘upon God’s favour—there is a renew- 
ing and a strengthening spirit—All these are gra- 
tuitously stretched forth to him for his acceptance; 
and his business, and the business of you all, is 
now, even now, to put on the investiture of these 
various privileges. And mark how the apostle 
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lays down the career of activity for a disciple, as a 
thing subsequent to all this, and emanating out of 
all this—‘* Having therefore these promises, dearly 


beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness © 


of the flesh and of the spirit, perfecting our holi- 
ness in the fear of God.” And it is of importance 
to advert here, to the place that the fear of God 
has in this process of your advancing sanctification 
—as harmonising with the text, that, by becoming 
the servants of God ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness. You begin the new obedience of the gospel,, 
more at first in the spirit and with the fearfulness 
of servants—more under the impulse of God’s 
rightful authority over you—more perhaps at His 
bidding than at your inclination—more from a 
sense of duty to Him, than from the love you as 
yet bear to the work that He has given you to do. 
But no matter—be diligent with such principles as 


you have, with such performances as God hath » 


prescribed to you; and your diligence in the ser- 
vice will at length work out a delight in the ser- 
vice. The labour you render to Him as your 
Master, will forward and mature your family like- 
ness to Him as your Father. From servants you 
will become sons; and my object in urging this 
law and order of progression upon you, is, if pos- 
sible, to set you aworking with such humble de- 
grees of light and spirituality as you have—and 
this is the way of attaining to more light and to 
more spirituality. It is to cause you to break forth 
from the ground of inactive speculation; and to 
put into your hands the employment of an instant 
task, to which you may perhaps feel prompted at 
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the outset by something even of a legal fear to- 
wards God. But no matter—should it be the task 
that goes to perfect your holiness, it will perfect 
also your love; and then will you be conclusively 
delivered from the spirit of all legalism or bondage 
or carnality, and have that affection in your bosom 
which casteth out fear. 

And I should like you to know the precise im- 
port of the term holiness. It has been defined to 
be all moral and spiritual excellence. But this 
does not just exhaust the meaning of the term. It 
is not just virtue, even in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word, as including in it all that one 
absolutely ought to be, both in reference to God 
and to all the creatures of God. To turn virtue 
into holiness, a reference must be had to the oppo- 
site of virtue—even sin; and then does virtue be- 
come holiness, when, in addition to its own positive 
qualities, we behold with what sudden and sensi- 
tive aversion it recoils from the contamination of 
its opposite. Thus it is, my brethren, that had 
there been no sin there would have been no sacred- 
ness. There might have been love and rectitude 
and truth, exalted to all that infinity which they 
have in the Godhead; and filling too, according to 
the measure of his capacity, every one being that 
had sprung from the creative hand of the Divinity. 
But, in order that the Divinity or any subordinate 
creature shall make an exhibition of sacredness— 
it must be seen how it is that he stands affected by 
the contemplation of sin; or by the approach of 


-sin to his presence. And then it is that we wit- 


ness the characteristic display of God in the holi- 
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ness, or of God in the sacredness that belongs to 
Him—when we read of the eyes which are so pure 
that they cannot look upon iniquity—when we 
read of a sanctuary so remote from all fellowship 
with evil, that it is there impossible for evil to 
dwell—when we read of God in the awful jealousies, 
and of God in the unconquerable repugnance of 
His nature to sin; of the grief and the hostility 


and the indignation wherewith it is regarded by | 


the Spirit of the Deity—So that should it offer to 
draw nigh, all Heaven would shrink at its coming; 
or fire would go forth from the place where His 
Honour dwelleth, to burn up and to destroy. 


Holiness is virtue, regarded in the one aspect _ 


of its separation from all that is opposite to virtue. 
It is thus that the attributes of clean and pure 
and untainted are given to it—free from all spot, 
because free from all mixture or vicinity with sin- 
fulness. The vessels of the temple were holy, be- 
cause, set apart from common use, they were con- 
secrated, and that exclusively, to the solemn and 
separate services of a divine ritual. But the most 
striking of all the historical demonstrations that 
we have: of the deep and determined recoil that 
there is between a holy God and a sinful world, is, 
when He gave it in charge to set bounds about 


mount ae and to casey it—through which 


neither the priests nor the people were to pass, lest 
the Lord should break forth upon them. 

From this explanation, you will see how the 
fruit of holinesy arises out of the cleansing of your- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and the spirit. 
The deeds of impurity must be given up at God’s 
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bidding, even though the urgency of His command 
should carry you beyond what you would have 
been carried to, by your own detestation of impu- 
rity. You, at the outset of your new course, 
make a wider departure from iniquity than your 
own dislike to iniquity would prompt you to. But 
then, this reformation of the outer man will tell 
upon the inner man. As you keep your fearful 
distance from evil, your dread and your delicacy 
against it will augment upon you; and it is just 
by this reflex influence of the habit upon the heart 
that its holiness is perfected. And this view of 
holiness, as consisting of virtue or moral excellence 
in its quality of uncompromising and unappeasable 
enmity to sin, harmonises with the character that 
is held out of heaven—as being a place so inviol- 
ably sacred that nothing unclean or unrighteous 
can enter thereinto. O how it ought to chase 
away from our spirit all the delusions of antino- 
mianism—when told, as we are, what is the atmos- 
phere of that place whither the disciples of Jesus 
are going; and how it is not possible for sin so 
much as to breathe in it! What a spur to diligence 
in the great work of purifying ourselves even as 
that upper paradise is pure, in which we hope to 
spend an eternity; and how busy might-we be at 
all the branches of our spiritual education, when 
we think that we shall be found unmeet for admit- 
tance into the great spiritual family, unless we are 
found without spot and blameless in the day of 
Jesus Christ! It is thus that in our text, holiness 
here is the essential stepping-stone, or the indis- 
pensable path of conveyance to heaven hereafter. 
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And as surely as the end of sin is death, so surely 
_the end of holiness is life everlasting. 

We have already adverted to the spiritual cha- 
racter of hell; and have affirmed that the wretch- 
edness thereof, was mainly composed of spiritual 
elements. And, in like manner may we advert to 
the spiritual character of heaven; and as surely 
affirm of it, that the happiness which is felt and 
circulated there, is mainly composed of spiritual 
elements. It lies in the play and exercise of plea- 
~ surable affections—in the possession of a heart now 
thoroughly emancipated from all its idolatries, and 
attuned to the love of that which is most worthy 
of love—in the well-poised and well-constituted 
mechanism of the soul, that now moves in duteous 
and delightful conformity to the will of that mighty 
Being on whom all is suspended—in the conscious 
enjoyment of His favour, sensibly expressed by 
such indications of benignity and regard, as will 
pour into the bosom unutterable extacy—in the 
raptured contemplation of all the glory and all the 
gracefulness, that are spread out before the mental 
eye on the character of the Divinity—in the will- 
ing accordancy of honour and blessing and praise, 
not merely to Him who sitteth supreme on a throne 
of majesty, but to Him who paved for sinners a 
way of access into heaven, and consecrated it by 
His blood. And songs of eternal gratitude and 
gladness will ever and anon be lifted there; and it 
will be the spiritual jubilee of beatified spirits that 
is held there; and the clear ethereal element of 
holiness will be all that is breathed there; and, al- 
together, it will not be a sensual, but a moral 
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paradise—where righteousness will be the alone 
recreation, and the service of God be the very 
cordial and nutriment of the soul. And how is it 
possible, we again ask, that there can be any other 
way to such a habitation there, than the way here 
of aspiring and progressive holiness? What other 
education can fit us for such an eternity as this— 
but the education of virtuous discipline, and guard- 
ed purity, and determined watchfulness against 
that sin wherewith the sacredness of the upper 
regions can have no fellowship? If heaven above 
would recoil from all contact with the pollutions of 
the world that is below, then surely, we who are 
aspiring toward that heaven, should keep our assi- 
duous distance from them. The way of the disciple 
here, should be as distinct and ag distinguishable 
from that of a child of this world, as the places are 
in which they will spend their eternity; and if it 
be through the way of sin that the one reaches his 
abode of death and condemnation, so surely must 
the other keep on the way of holiness, ere he can 
reach the abode of life everlasting. 

Ver. 23. It is of importance here to remark 
the contrast which the apostle expresses in this 
verse, as to the manner of these two successions— 
how it is, on the one hand, that death follows in 
the train of sin; and how it is that everlasting life 
follows in the train of holiness. He had before 
likened the transition from the one state to the 
other, to a transition from the service of one master 
to the service of another master. And he before 
told us that he had done so, on a principle of ac- 
commodation to the yet remaining carnality of their 
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feelings and conceptions upon the whole subject. — 
They were still infected with the spirit of legalism. . 
They were still most familiar with the illustration 
of work and wages; and, accustomed as they were. 
to the transition of a bond slave from one master 
to another, they could readily seize on that com- 
parison—by which Paul urged upon them their 
emancipation from the authority of sin regarded 
as their old tyrant, and their allegiance to righte- 
ousness regarded as their new and lawful superior. 
But he now adverts to a difference between the 
two services, which it is of importance for us all to 
apprehend. The death that comes after sin comes 
as the wages of sin. Lverlasting life, coming 
though it must do after holiness, comes not as the 
wages of holiness. It is a gift. . On this footing 
must it be received at the last; and on this footing 
must it now be looked forward to by the expectant 
of immortality. 
As to the first of these successions, namely sin 
and death as the wages of sin,—the very term 
wages, is expressive of the one, as being the fit 
remuneration of the other. We are thereby in- 
formed of death being rightfully the punishment 
of sin, or being due to it in the way of desert. I 
have already endeavoured to show,—that there is 
nothing in the tyranny of sin over the affections, 
that can at all exempt us its helpless slaves, from 
the condemnation to which sinners are liable—that 
the very strength of our inclinations to that which 
is evil just makes us the more atrocious, and there- 
fore the more punishable—that had the necessity 
in question been a necessity against the will to do 
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wickedly, there might have been cause shown why 
sentence of death should not be passed against us; 
but when that necessity just lies in the very bent 
and determination of the will towards wickedness, 
then is it a circumstance of aggravation, instead of 
an apology, for our transgressions against the law 
of God. Let no man say because of the depravity 
of his own heart, and the unresisted ascendancy of 
sin over it, that he is tempted of God. The fact 
is that he is drawn away of his own lusts and en- 
ticed ; and the death, which is laid upon him as a 
penalty, is as much the natural as it is the penal 
effect of his own conduct. In being enveloped 
with the atmosphere of hell on the other side of 
the grave, because of his character on this side of 
it, he is simply filled with the fruit of his own 
ways—he is just reaping that which he has sown. 
And as necessarily as anger disquiets, and envy 
corrodes, and avarice chills, and inordinate desire 


_ shakes the spirit into phrensy—as necessarily as 


the fierce or malignant passions of our nature, like 
so many tormentors’ whips, serve to scourge or to 
agonise—so necessarily, as well as meritoriously, 
does their entrance into hell hereafter, follow in the 
train of all the iniquity that is unrepented of and 
unturned from. 

And as hell is just the place suited naturally for 
sin, so heaven is just the place that is naturally 
suited for holiness. But while hell is both natur- 
ally and meritoriously the place for sin—heaven is 
naturally only and not meritoriously the place for 
holiness. Heaven is not so earned by man. It is 
given to him. And you should advert to the dis- 
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tinction so palpably, here held out by the apostle 
—that whereas death is rendered to the sinner on 
the footing of wages that are due to him, eternal 
life is rendered to the believer on the footing of a 
gift that is simply and freely bestowed upon him. 
But mark in the first place—that the cireum- 
stance of heaven being a gift, does not supersede 
the necessity that there is for holiness going before 
it. It may take away from the merit of holiness; 
but it does not take away from the need of holiness. 
The man who comes to the marriage feast must 
have on the marriage garment; though it is not 
the simple act of putting on that garment, which 
entitles him to a seat among the guests. His title 
there is simply the invitation that he has gotten ; 
and yet it is quite indispensable that he comes 
suitably arrayed. He may not be able even to 
purchase the requisite vestments; and should these 
too have to be provided for him—should even the 
very dress in which he comes have to be given to 
him, as well as the entertainment that is set before 
him after he does come—It may both be true, that 
without the dress he could not have been admitted ; 
and also, that, poor and defenceless outcast as he 
was, he owes nothing whatever to himself—that all 
had to be given; and he, ere he could partake of 
that feast by which heaven is represented in the 
New Testament, had to be clothed by another's 
wealth as well as regaled by another’s bounty, 
Now this is just the way in which the everlast- 
ing life, that none can obtain without being holy, 


is nevertheless a gift. Itis of grace and not at all 


of works. It is all of grace from the first to the 
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last—for the very holiness is given; and while of 
all sin it may be said that it is our own, because 
drawn away to it of our own lusts and enticed—of 
holiness it may be said that it is not of ourselves, 
but that good and perfect gift which cometh down 
from above. 

And as eternal life being a gift, does not super- 
sede the need of holiness—so holiness being a gift, 
does not supersede the need that there is for your 
own stirring, and your own painstaking, and all 
the diligence both of your performances and your 
prayers. Still the progress is just as has already: 
been set forth to you, from such small doings as 
you are able for at the first, to your growth in 
grace and in holiness afterward. And yet, even 
for the small doings, an influence from on high 
must have been made to rest upon you. It is by 
power from heaven that the work is begun; and it 
is by power from the same quarter that the work - 
is carried forward, even unto perfection. In other 
words you cannot pray too early. Turn me and I 
shall be turned, may be a most pertinent and a 
most availing cry even at the outset of your con- 
version. You cannot too soon mix up dependence 
upon more grace, with diligence in the use of all 
the grace that has already been imparted. _When 
you do whatever your hand findeth to do, you are 
only stirring up the gift that isin you; and if faith- 
ful in turning to account all that you do have, and 
watchful and prayerful for more, it is thus, that, 
from the more rude and literal services which you 
are enabled to render at the outset of your new 
obedience, you are conducted to the higher attain- 
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ROMANS, vii, 1—4. 


“« Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the law,) 
how that the Jaw hath dominion over a man as long-as he liveth ? 
For the woman which hath an husband is bound by the law to her 
husband so long as he liveth: but if the husband be dead, she is 
loosed from the law of her husband. So then if, while her hus- 
band liveth, she be married to another man, she shall be called 
an adulteress ; but if her husband be dead, she is free from that. 
law; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married to an- 
other man. Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead 
to the law by the body of Christ; that ye should be married to — 
another, even to him who is raised from the dead, that we should 
bring forth fruit unto God.” 





Tue apostle, in these verses, bethinks him of an- 
other illustration, on the subject of the new and 
the holy life that is incumbent on a believer—and 
one more addressed to his Jewish, even as the for- 
mer was to his Gentle disciples. In the verses that 
we have already tried to expound in your hearing, 
he illustrates the transference that takes place at 
conversion, from the service of sin to the service of 
righteousness—by the transference of a bond-slave 
now made free from his old master, but whose ser- 
vices are still due to the present and the lawful su- 
perior under whom he now stands enrolled. The 
apostle then, at the commencement of this chapter, 
turns him to those who know the law, and deduces 
from the obligations which attach to marriage, the 
same result which he had done before from the obli- 
gations which attach to servitude—that is, an 
abandonment on the part of the believer of those 
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\ doings which have their fruit unto death, and a 
new service which has its fruit unto holiness ; 
or, as it is termed in this passage, its ‘fruit unto — 
— God.’ 
\ he attentive reader will perceive, that there is 
¥ certain cast of obscurity over the whole of this 
f passage ; and arising from the apparent want of an 
( entire and sustained analogy, between the illustra- 
' tion and the thing to be illustrated. It is true 
that the obligations of marriage are annulled by 
{the death of either of the parties; but then he 
_ jonly supposes the death of one of the parties, and 
_ that is the husband. Now the case to be eluci- 
dated by this supposition, is that of the now dis- 
solved relationship which there is between the law 
and him who was the subject of the law. The law 
is evidently the husband in this relationship, and 
the subject is as evidently the wife. So that, to 
make good the resemblance—the law should be con- 
ceived dead, and the subject alive, and at liberty for 
being transferred into another relationship than 
that which he formerly occupied. Yet, in reading 
the first verse, one would suppose—that it was on 
the expiry of life by the subject, and not on the 
expiry of life by the law, that the connection be- 
oe tween them was to be broken up and dissolved. It 
a is true that the translation might have run thus, 
‘How that the law hath dominion over a man so 
long as @¢ liveth;’ and many, for the sake of pre- 
serving a more lucid and consistent analogy, have 
adopted this translation. But then this does not 
just suit so well with the fourth verse—where, in- 
stead of the law having become dead unto us, we 
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are represented as having become dead unto the 
law; so that a certain degree of that sort of con- 
fusion, which arises from a mixed or traverse ana- 
logy appears unavoidable. It so happens too, that 
either supposition, of the law being dead or of the | 
subject being dead, stands linked with very impor- * 
tant and unquestionable truth—so that by admit- 
ting both, you may exhibit this passage as the 
envelope of two meanings or two lessons, both of | 
which are incontrovertibly sound and practically * 
of very great consequence. _ This of course, woulc 
add very much to the draught that we make upor 
your attention ; and altogether we fear that, unless — 
there is a very pointed and strenuous forthputting 
of your own intelligence on these verses, we shall 
fail to render any explanation of them to you, 
which you will feel to be at all very vivid or very 
interesting. 

It is in the first place true, that the law may be 
regarded as dead; and that he our former husband, 
now taken out of the way, has left us free to enter 
upon that alliance with Christ considered as our 
new husband, which in many other parts of the 








New Testament is likened unto a marriage. And 
it is true also, that the death of the law, which 
gave rise to the dissolution of its authority over = 


us, took place at the death of Christ. It was then, 
that, in the language addressed to the Colossians, 
it was then that our Saviour blotted out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross. It was then that the law 
lost its power to reckon with us, and its right as an 
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offended lord to take vengeance of our trespasses 
against Him. You have read of certain venomous 
animals which expire, on the moment that they 
have deposited their sting and its mortal poison, 
in the body of their victim. And thus there 
ensues a double death—the death of the sufferer, 
and the death also‘of the assailant. And certain 
it is, that on the cross of our Saviour, there was 
just such a catastrophe. Then did our Saviour 
pour out His soul, under the weight and agony of 
those inflictions that were laid upon Him by the 
law; but then also did the law expend all its power 
as a judge and an avenger, over those who believe 
in the Saviour. 

There is something in the consideration of the 
law alive and of the law dead, that should bear 
practically home upon the fears and the feelings of 
every enquirer. Without Christ the law is in living 
force against us; and were we rightly aware both 
of its claims and of our provocations—then should 
we feel as if in the hands of an enraged husband, 
who had us most thoroughly in his power; and 
who, incensed with jealousy and burning with the 
spirit of revenge, because of the way in which we 
had aggrieved and degraded him,—held us in the 
daily terror of a resentment, which no penitence 
could appease, and which he was ready to dis- 
charge upon us by some awful and overwhelming 
visitation. It is some such appalling imagination 
as this, that gives rise to what is familiarly known 
by a phrase which often occurs in our older authors 
—a law-work. It is a work which passes through 
the heart of him, who is conscience-stricken under 
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the conviction of sin, and terror-stricken under the 
anticipation of a coming vengeance. The expe- 
rience and degree of this state of emotion are ex- 
ceedingly various; but at all times it is the state 
of one who feels himself still under the law, and 
liable to be reckoned with by him as an unrelenting 
ereditor—who can allege such an amount of debt 
as never can be paid, and of deficiency that in his 
own person can never be atoned for. Some are 
pursued with this thought, as if by an arrow stick- 
ing fast. Others, without such intense agony, are 
at least haunted by a restlessness, and a discomfort, 
and a general uneasy sensation that all is not right, 
which leads them to cast about for the peace and 
deliverance of some place of refuge, in which they 
fain would take shelter and hide themselves. All 
are in the state of the apostle who says of himself, 
that, when the law came, sin revived and he died— 
or that, when a sense of the law and ofits "mighty 
demands visited his heart, there revived within 4im 
a sense of his own fearful deficiences along with it; 
and he gave himself over to the despair of one, who 
had rightfully to suffer and rightfully to die. Men 
under earnestness, and who at the same time have 
not yet found their way to Christ, are in dealings 
with the law alive—stand related to him as the wife 
does to an outraged husband, breathing purposes of 
vindictiveness and resolute on the accomplishment 
of them—A state of appalling danger and darkness 
from which there is no relief, but in the death of 
that husband; and a state exemplifying perhaps 
the spiritual condition of some who now hear me, 
who know themselves to be sinners, and know the 
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law wherewith they have to do as the unbending 
and implacable enemy of all who have offended 
him—who feel that with him there is no reprieve 
and no reconciliation—who have long perhaps 
wearied themselves in vain to find some door of es- 
cape, from this severe and stern and uncompromis- 
ing exactor—and, as the bitter result of all their 
fatiguing but unfruitful endeavours, are now sitting 
down in heartless and hopeless despondency. 

And perhaps the illustration of our text, may 
open up for them a way of access to the relief which 
they aspire after. It is just such a relief as would 
be afforded by the death of the first tyrannical hus- 
band, who, at the same time, had a right to wreak 
the full weight of his displeasure upon you; and by 
the substitution of another in his place, who had 
east the veil of a deep and never-to-be-disturbed ob- 
livion over the whole of your past history, and with 
whom you were admitted to no other fellowship than 
thet of love and peace and confidence. It is thus, 
my brethren, that Christ would divorce you, as it 
were, from your old alliance with the law; and wel- 
come you, instead, to a new and friendly alliance 
with Himself. He invites you to treat, in trust 
and in kindly fellowship with Him, as the alone 
party with whom you need to have to do; and as 
to the law, with whom you so long have carried on 
the distressful fellowship of accusation on the one 
side and of conscious guilt and fear upon the other, 
He bids you cease from the fellowship altogether— 
by having no other regard unto the law, than as 
unto a husband who is now dead and may be for- 
gotten. And to deliver this contemplation from 
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any image so revolting as that of our rejoicing in 
the death of a former husband ; and finding all the — 
relief of heaven in the more kindred and affectionate 
society of another—You have to remember, that 
the law has become dead, so as to be divested of all 
power of reckoning with you—not by an act which 
has vilified the law or done it violence, but by an 
act which has magnified the law and made it hon- 
ourable—not by a measure which has robbed the 
law of its due vindication, but by a measure which 
sets it forth to the world’s eye in the full pomp and 
emblazonment of its vindicated honours—not by 
the new husband having with assassin blow reliev- 
ed you of the old, but by the one having done full 
homage to the rights and authority of the other; 
and rendered to him such a proud and precious sa- 
tisfaction, as exalts him more than he could have 
been by all the fidelities of your most unbroken 
allegiance. It is thus that Christ has negociated 
the matter with the law; and now invites you to 
lay upon Him, the whole burden of its unsettled ac- 
counts, and of its fearful reckonings, and of its un- 
appeased resentments—now invites you to break 
loose from the disquietudes of your old relationship, 
to emancipate yourselves from that heavy yoke un- 
der which you have become weary and heavy laden, 
to come unto Him and take His yoke upon you; 
and you shall have rest to your souls. 

It is thus that the law which is alive, and fiercely’ 
alive to all who are under it, becomes dead to the 
believer—now no longer under the law but under 
grace. To him the law is taken out of the way. 
It is the hand-writing of ordinances that was at one 
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time against him, and contrary to him; but its 
ibbtilieg has become powerless, ever since it has 
been nailed to the cross of Christ. It was then, 
that it put forth all the right and power of con- 
demnation which belonged to it; and therefore it — 
was then, that its authority asa judge may be said 
to have expired. The law had power over every 
man, so long as it was alive; and its power went 
to the infliction of a grievous curse upon all, for all 
had broken it. But after it got its death-blow on 
the cross, this power ceased; and we became free 
‘from it—just as the woman is free from all the 
terror and all the tyranny of that deceased hus- 
band, who wont to lord it, and perhaps with justice 
too, most oppressively over her. And thus ought 
we to hold ourselves as free, from the whole might 
and menacing of that law, which has now spent its 
whole force as an executioner, on that body by 
which the whole chastisement of our peace has 
been borne. And we actually live beneath our 
offered privileges—we shut our hearts against that 
blessed tranquillity, to which by the whole style 
and tenor of the gospel we are made most abun- 
dantly weleome—lIf we cast not away the terror 
from our spirits, of an enemy who is now exhausted 
of all his strength; and resign not ourselves to the 
full charm of so great and precious a deliverance. 
When a sense of the law brings remorse or fear- 
fulness into your heart—transfer your thoughts 
from it as your now dead, to Christ as your now — 
living husband. Make your escape from all the 
rueful apprehension which the one would excite, 
to the rest and the comfort and the able protection 
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which are held out by the other. Instead of hay- 
ing to do as formerly with the law, have to do with 
Christ now standing in its place. Thus will you 
flee to Him, in whom you will find strong consola- 
tion. Nor will you throw yourselves loose from 


_ the guidance of all rule and of all rectitude, by 


having thus swept the law entirely away from the 
field of your vision, and made an entire substitu- 
tion of Christ in its place—for He is revealed not 
merely as a witness unto the people, but as a leader 
and a commander unto the people. 

But there is another way than through the death 
of the husband, by which the relationship®f mar- 
riage may be dissolved; and that is by Re death 
of the wife. And there is another way in which 
the relationship between the law and the subject 
may be dissolved, than by the death of the law; 
and that is by the death of the subject. The law 
has no more power over its dead subject, than the 
husband has over his dead wife, or than the tyrant 
has over his dead slave. And it is in this way, 
that the assertion of all power or authority over us, 
on the part of the law, seems to be represented in 
the fourth verse—when we are said to have become 
dead unto the law, and it is added by the body of 
Christ. This brings us back to the conception 
that has been already so abundantly insisted on, 
that in Christ we all died—that we were dead in 
law; and, though Christ alone and in His own 
body died for our sins, yet that was tantamount to 
the legal infliction of the sentence of death upon 
ourselves—so that the law can have no further 
reckoning with us, having already had that reck- 
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oning with us to the full in the person of Him who 
was our surety and our representative: And just 
as the criminal law has done its utmost upon him 
whom it has brought to execution, and can do no 
more—so the law can do no more in the way of ven- 
geance with us, having already done all with Him 
who was smitten for our iniquities, and who poured 
out His soul unto the death for us. 

After our old relationship with the law is thus 
put an end to, the vacancy is supplied, and in a way 
that is very interesting, by Him, who, after having 
removed the law through His death out of the 
stationgit had before occupied, then rose again and 
now stands in its place. And we utterly mistake 
the matter, if we think, that, because emancipated 
from the relation in which we formerly stood to 
the law—we are therefore emancipated from all 
service. The wife owes a duty to her second hus- 

band, as well as her first. The one has his claims 
upon her obedience and her dutiful regards, as well 
as the other. It is true, that, with the former, the 
predominant feeling which prompted her services 
may have been that of obligation—mixed with 
great fearfulness, because of the deficiencies into 
which she was perpetually falling ; and that, with 
the latter, the predominant feeling which prompts 
her services may be sweet and spontaneous affec- 
tion to one, from whom she is ever sure to obtain 
the kindest indulgence. But still it is evident, 
that, under the second economy of matters, there 
will be service, possibly much greater in amount 
and certainly far worthier in principle, than all 
that was ever rendered under the first. And thus 
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it is with the law on the one hand, and with Christ. 
on the other. Under the law we were bidden to 
do and live; and the fear of a forfeiture, or the 
consciousness of having incurred a forfeiture, 
already infused the spirit of bondage into all our 
services. Under Christ, we are bidden to live and 
do. We are put into the secure possession of that 
which we before had to strive for; and the happy 
rejoicing creature comes forth at will, with the 
services of gratitude and of new obedience. In- 
stead of life being given as a return for the work 
that we render, our work is given as a return for 
the life that we receive. And it will further be 
seen, that, whereas a slavish and creeping and jea- 
lous selfishness was the principle of all our diligence 
under the law, it is a free and affectionate genero- 
sity which forms the principle of all our diligence 
under the gospel. In working to the law, it is all 
for ourselves—even that we may earn a wage or a 
reward. In working to Christ it is all the free- 
will offering of love and thankfulness—not in the 
mercenary spirit of a hireling, but with the buoy- 
ant alacrity of an eternally-obliged and devoted 
friend—because we thus judge, that, as Christ died 
for all, then were all dead ; and He died, that they 
who live should live no longer to themselves, but 
unto Him who died for them and who rose again. 
And to the eye of the attentive reader, this may 
throw light on the difficult verse, which comes 
immediately after the quotation that we have now 
given.* Christ upon earth so lived and so died in 
our stead, that we may be said to have been held 
' 2 Corinthians, v, 16. 
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in the body of Christ. He was made subject to 
the law, in taking upon Him of our nature; and 
when He was in the world, we may be conceived 
with Him to have served the law, and with Him 
to have suffered under it. But the law hath 
dominion over a man only so long as he liveth; 
and thus, at the death of Christ, and our death 
along with Him, this dominion terminated. And 
now it is not with the law that we have to do, 
even as Christ had to do with it in the days of His 
mortal flesh. It is with Christ in His immortal 
‘and glorified body that we hold all our conversa- 
tion; and thus, perhaps, will the more profoundly 
spiritual of our hearers feel a meaning in these 
words of the apostle, who, after he had said of 
Christians ‘that they should not henceforth live 
unto themselves but unto Him who died for them 
and rose again’—said further, that, ‘ Wherefore 
henceforth know we no man after the flesh: yea 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we Him no more. There- 
fore if any man be in Christ he is a new creature; 
old things are passed away, behold all things have 
become new.’ 

We shall not have time for the exposition of 
any more verses at present; and shall therefore 
take up the remainder of this lecture with the en- 
forcement of such practical lessons, as may be sug- 
gested from the passage that we already have 
endeavoured to illustrate. 

It must be quite distinct to you, in the first 
place, that, though released from the old rela- 
tionship between you and the law on your be- 
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coming a disciple of Christ, you are not thereby 
thrown adrift from all restraint and from all regu- 
lation. _ The second husband has his claims as well 
as the first; and the wife is as much the subject of 
obligations to the one as to the other. The transi- 
tion from nature to grace is here represented, by 
the dissolving of one marriage and the contracting 
of another. Had there been no second marriage 
after the breaking up of the first, then may it have 
been inferred, that the faith of the gospel led toa 
‘state of lawless and reckless abandonment. But 
there is such a marriage, which of course carries 
its duties and its obligations and its services along 
with it; and, accordingly, there is a very remark- 
able clause in the apostle’s writings that is com- 
monly included in a parenthesis—when speaking 
of himself as without law he says—“ Being not 
without law to God but under the law to Christ.” 
1 Cor. ix, 21. 

Now this leads us in the second place to con- 
sider, what it is of the law that we have parted 
with by the death of the first. husband; and what 
it is of the law that is retained, by our new alliance 
with the second. And perhaps this cannot be done 
better, than in the language of our older divines, 
who tell us, on the one hand, that the law is abol- 
ished as a covenant. We have ceased from the 
economy of ‘ Do this and live.’ Our obedience 
to the law is no longer the purchase-money by 
which heaven is bought—no longer the righteous- 
ness by which the rewards of eternity are earned— 
no longer the title-deed on which we can knock 
at the gate of paradise, and presenting it there, 
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can demand our admittance among its felicities 
and its glories. If you choose to abide in the ) 
relationship of the first marriage, the law will be 
unto you a rigorous exactor—insisting on every 
article of the bond, and looking with an air of 
jealous and pointed stipulation to your every ful- 
filment ; and, what is more, he will be unto you 
an offended lord, urging to performances which 
never can be reached, and reminding of deficien- 
cies which under him never can be pardoned. If 
you will persist in looking upon heaven as the 
bargain of your services, then will you be dealt 
with according to the whole spirit of a bargain’s 
demands and of a bargain’s punctualities. Now 
it is in this respect that the law has ceased from 
his wonted capacity. The believer is rid of him, 
and of all his commandments, viewed in the light 
of so many terms, on the rendering of which eter- 
nal life is yours of challenged reward—yours of 
rightful and meritorious acquirement. All of you 
I trust are convinced, that on this footing eternal 
life were placed at an impracticable distance away 
from you. This was the old footing with the old 
husband; but, now that he is dead, it is a footing 
on which, to the great relief of a sinful and sinning 
species, it no longer stands; and it is thus that we 
view the matter, when we say of the law that it is 
abolished as a covenant. 

But on the other hand, say our divines—while 
abolished as a covenant, it is not abolished as a 
rule of life. Though not under the economy of 
do and live, still you are under the economy of live 
and do. Your obedience to the law is no longer 
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the purchase-money, by which heaven is bought; 
but still your obedience to the law is the prepara- 
tion by which you are beautified and arrayed for 
heaven. It is no longer the righteousness, by 
which the rewards of eternity are earned ; but still 
it is the righteousness, which fits us to enjoy the 
sacred rest, and the hallowed recreations of eternity. 
It is no longer that, by which you obtain such a 
title as qualifies you to challenge the glories and 
the felicities of paradise for your due; but still it 
is that, by which you obtain such a taste, as qua- 
lifies for partaking in the glories and the felicities 
of paradise for your best-loved enjoyment. To — 
walk by rule is to walk on a particular and assign- 
ed way. And still, under the gospel as under the 
law, the way to heaven is the highway of holiness. 
Still is it as true in the present as in the former 
dispensation, that, without holiness no man shall 
see God; and if it be no longer the gold by which 
you buy the inheritance, still it is the garment 
that you must put on ere you are permitted to 
enter on the possession of it. 

The proprieties of the marriage state are sub- 
stantially the same with the second husband, as 
they were with the first. But while the one would 
chide you, the other would charm you into the per- 
formance of them; and we may add, that, while 
the stern and authoritative precepts of the one 
never could have forced your compliance, because 
the will is not a subject for the treatment of force 
—the mild persuasions of the other, by his posses- 
sion of this faculty, carry in them a power that is 
irresistible. And it is thus that Christ, who loved | 
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the church and gave Himself for it, ‘‘ sanctifies and 
cleanses it with the washing of water by the word, 
that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without ble- 
mish.” 

Thus it was the will of the first husband, that 


you should keep the law, and still it is the will of 


the second also that you should keep the law. 
There is no distinction, in the matter of it, between 
the commandment of the one and the command- 
ment of the other. What you ought to have done 
under the first economy, you still ought to do un- 
der the second. It were strange had it been other- 
wise. He who loveth righteousness, presented 
man with a draught of it on the tablet of the 
written law; and told him that, on his obedience 
thereto, He would reward him with a joyful im- 
mortality. This reward has been forfeited by sin- 
ners, but redeemed by the Saviour of sinners; and 
still God, unchangeable as He isin His love of 
righteousness, and who had before pictured it forth 
in that perfect code of morality which by man has 
been violated—will now have it to be pictured 
forth on the character of man: And, for this pur- 
pose, does He put the law in his heart and write 
it out upon his mind—and that virtue, which the 
first husband failed to enforce, does the second 
succeed in establishing—by engaging the gratitude 
and goodwill and affection of His disciples, on the 
side of it. That spiritual excellence which man 
could not find of himself, wherewith to purchase 
heaven—the Saviour finds for him, and spreads it 
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- out in goodly adornment upon his person, so as to 
prepare him for heaven. What the first husband 
would have exacted as a price, the other lays on 
as a preparation; and the very duties that were 
required by the unrelenting taskmaster, but not 
rendered to him—are also required by the kind 
and friendly benefactor, who at the same time gives 
both a hand of strength and a heart of alacrity for 
all His services. 

The difference between the two cases, is some- 
what like that which obtains between a family 
establishment, and an establishment of hirelings. 
Every workman in the one is under the law of 
sobriety and good conduct, which, if he violate, he 
will forfeit his situation. But, if instead of a ser- 
vant he isa son, it is not on any bargain of that 
kind, that he is understood to retain the place of 
security and maintenance, that he enjoys under 
the roof of his father. Yet, though sobriety and 
good conduct are not laid upon him in the way of 
legalism—who does not see, that the whole drift 
and policy of the patriarchal government under 
which he sits, are on the side of all that is virtuous 
and amiable, and praiseworthy on the part of its 
members? Who does not see, that the desire of a 
father may still, without any legal economy of do 
and live, be most earnestly set on all that is good 
and all that is graceful in the morality of his chil- 
dren? And while the thought never enters his 
bosom of any thing else, than that he should aid 
and sustain and advance them to the uttermost— 
yet, next to the desire that they should live, is it 
the most earnest desire of his heart that they should 
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live and do—do all that can purify or embellish 
their own character, do all that is honourable to 
the name they wear. And thus are we under 
Christ as our second husband, or under the new 
family government of heaven—no longer servants 
but relatives—admitted to all the privileges of life, 
under the paternal and protecting roof of Him, 
whose children we are in Christ Jesus. Still the 
conduct that as servants would not have been 
tolerated, as sons we are warned and chastised 
against; and the conduct that as servants would 
have been legally rewarded, as sons is most loving- 
ly recommended to our strenuous and unceasing 
observation. And our heavenly Father’ loveth 
righteousness in us, and hateth iniquity in us; and 
that very law which He before enforced on the pe- 
nalty of our eternal exclusion from His presence, 
He now engages us to choose and to follow as the 
eternal characteristic of all His family: And our 
business now is to put ourselves in training for the 
joys and the exercises of this great spiritual house- 
hold; and for this purpose to cleave unto Christ 
as the Lord our Sanctifier—to betake ourselves to 
the aids of His grace, and resign our whole wills 
to the influence of that gratitude, which should 
lead. us to love and to imitate and to obey Him. 
Thus shall we bring forth fruit unto God—even 
those fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus 
Christ unto His praise and unto His glory. 
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ROMANS, vii, 5, 6. 


“ For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which were 
by the law, did work in our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death. But now we are delivered from the law, that being dead 
_wherein we were held; that we should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter.” 


TuerE is a twofold change which takes place, at 
the moment of a believer’s transition into the peace 
and privileges of the gospel. He in the first place 
passes into a new condition, as it respects his legal 
relationship with God; and he in the second place 
passes into a new character, as it respects the feel- 
ings and principles by which he comes to be actu- 
ated. You know what his relationship to God 
is, under the first economy in which he is situated. 

The moral Governor of our world ordained a law of 
rectitude, and authoritatively bound it on the ob- 
servation of our species. That law has in every 
individual case been violated; and it were giving 
up the very conception of a moral government, for 
us to delude ourselves with the imagination, that a 
certain penalty shall not follow in the train of an 
offence, or that condemnation shall not follow in 
the train of disobedience. This in fact were strip- 
ping the jurisprudence of Heaven of its sanctions, 
and so reducing the divine administration to a 
nullity; and this is the perpetual tendency of those 
who havo not yet: been arrested by the awful reali- 
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ties of the question. They hurry themselves away 
from the contemplation of God's inviolable majesty, 
and uncompromising truth; and, in the pleasing 
dream of His tenderness for the infirmities of His 
erring children, would they lull themselves into a 
sweet oblivion of the alone elements, on which 
hinge the fate of their eternity. It is indeed most 
true, that God has all of the love and the compas- 
sion and the amiable kindness wherewith they have 
invested Him; and the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the very development of these attributes—the very 
expression of a longing and affectionate Father 
after His strayed children, for the purpose. of re- 
ealling them; but at the same time of recalling 
them in that one way, that shall illustrate the en- 
tire character and perfection of the Godhead. It is 
a dispensation of mercy free to all—only of mercy 
through the medium of righteousness—not of a 
mercy which dethrones the law, but of a merey 
which magnifies that law and makes it honourable 
—not of such an indulgence as would pour con- 
tempt on the face of the Divinity, but such an in- 
dulgence as pours a deep and awful consecration 
over it. We sit under the economy of grace, but 
of grace in conjunction with holiness; and the over- 
tures of reconciliation—coming to us as they do 
through the channel of a mysterious atonement, 
and an unchangeable priesthood, and a, mediator- 
ship sealed with the blood of an everlasting cove- 
nant—come to us, if I may so express it, through 
such an intervening ceremonial, as serves to guard 
and to dignify the Sovereign, even in the freest 
exercise of His clemency to the sinful—So that 


itis. 
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they Gente by this path of access enter into peace 


with the Deity, without beholding Him in the 
awfulness of His purity, without Paine for Him 
the profoundest reverence. 

From this rapid sketch of the great moral cha- 
racteristics that sit on the economy of the gospel, 
you may come to understand how it is that the 
believer, on being translated into a new condition 


is also moulded and transformed into a new cha- 


racter. It is easy to profess the faith, and a mere 
profession will induce no radical change on the 
habits or the history; but if.a man actually have 
the faith, then he has that which never fails to be 
the instrument of a great spiritual renovation. It 
is upon this principle, that he is prompted to comply 
with the overtures of the gospel; and, in so doing, 
he is made to feel what Nature never feels, and 
that is a calm and confident sense of his own re- 
conciliation with God. The man who has never 
experienced this sensation, will not adequately 
conceive of its delights and its influences; yet 
still may he have some distant imagination of the 
new feelings and the new impulses, to which it is 
the harbinger. On this. single event in the his- 
tory of a believer’s mind—that, whereas formerly 
there was in it a distrust or a jealousy of God, 
there is now in it the assured conviction that the 
Almighty is his Friend—on this single event, 
there is made to turn an entire revolution of its 
desires and its principles.. In the language of the 
Psalmist, its bonds are indeed loosed; and, in 
place of that terror or that hopelessness which 
froze the soul into downright inactivity, is there 
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now the freeness of a grateful and confiding spirit 
—the alacrity of a willing obedience. “Iwillrun | 
in the way of thy commandments” says David 
“‘when thou hast enlarged my heart.” It is just 
this enlargement that is opened up to the disciple, 
on his accepting of Christ, and so being delivered 
from the fears and the fetters of legality. The 
mountain of a before inextinguishable debt is now 
liquidated; and a discharge is given by which, 
from a peculiar skilfulness in the method of our 
salvation, the very justice of God, as well as His 
mercy, is guaranteed to the acceptance of the sin- 
ner; and he now has a comfort and an expectation 
in the service of that Being, before whom he had 
hitherto stood paralysed, as if in the hands of an 
unappeased and unappeasable creditor; and the 
holiness, which formerly he would have attempted 
in vain as his price or his purchase-money for that 
heaven the gate of which was shut:against all his _ 
exertions, he now most cheerfully renders as his 
freewill offering and his preparation for that hea- 
ven whose gate is now open to receive him; nor 
can he look to the whole process and principle of 
his recalment to the favour of God, without seeing 
depicted therein the love which that God bears to 
righteousness, and the hatred which He bears to 
iniquity. The very contemplation from which he 
gathers peace to his breast, brings down upon it a 
purifying influence also. The same spectacle of 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, that charms from 
the believer’s heart the fears of guilt, tells him in 
most impressive terms of the evil of it: And that 
deed of amnesty, on which are inscribed the cha- 
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racters of goodwill to the sinner, is so emblazoned 
with the vestiges of God’s detestation for sin, and 
so ratified by a solemn expiation because of it— 
that the intelligent disciple cannot miss the con- 
clusion, nor will he fail to proceed upon it, that 
this is the will of God even his sanctification. 

I trust that even those of you who have no ex- 
perience of this transition at all, and to whom I 
still speak as in a mystery, will at least admit, that, 
when a man comes practically and powerfully un- 
der the operation of these influences, he must feel 
another moral pulse, and breathe another moral 
atmosphere from before. It is the doctrine of the 
Bible, that without supernatural aid the transition 
cannot be effected—that, even for the establishment 
of that faith which is the primary and presiding 
element of this great renewing process, an agency 
must descend upon us from on high which never- 
theless it is our duty to watch and to pray for; and 
that unless from the first to the last we feel our 
dependence upon the Spirit of God, we shall not 
be upheld in those habits and affections of sacred- 
ness, which constitute our meetness for the inheri- 
tance that is above. But my purpose in introducing 
this remark, is to demonstrate how wide is the dis- 
similarity in the whole frame and forthgoings of a 
man’s mind, after the accession of this influence 
from what they were before it—how certainly a 
new character, as well as a new condition, emerges 
from it: and, when you connect the change with 
that which the Bible reveals to us of the power 
from the upper sanctuary by which it has been 
effected, you will be at no loss to perceive on the 
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one hand, why converts to the faith of the gospel, 
as born of the Spirit are said to be in the Spirit ; 
and, on the other, you will be at as little loss to per- 
ceive the meaning of the apostle’s phrase, ‘ when we 
were in the flesh’—when we were what nature 
originally made us ; and before that transition by 
believing, which introduced another relationship 
with God, and introduced us to another habit and 
another disposition in regard to Him. 

The apostle tells us what took place both with 
him and with his disciples, at the time when they 
were in the flesh. Then did the motions of sins, 
which were by the law, work in their members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. We should like here 
to know in the first instance, what is meant by the 
phrase of ‘sins which were by the law? Some 
understand such things as were declared by the 
law to be sinful—as if the apostle had said, ‘then 
did certain affections which by the law were pro- 
nounced sins, work in our members to bring forth 
fruit unto death.’ Others assign a still greater 
force to the law in this passage, as if the law had 
not only declared the affections in question to be 
sinful, but as if it was the law that had made them 
to be sinful. And indeed there is nothing hyper- 
bolical in ascribing this function to the law—and 
that, on the principle that where there is no law 
there is no transgression. Ifa man break no rule 
he is no sinner—and if there was positively no rule 
to break, then sin were an impossibility. It is the 
law that characterises sin as sinful; that makes the 
affection to be sin which but for it would have been 
no sin at all, and that purely by forbidding it. So 
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that it is quite fair to understand the motions of 
sins which were by the law, to be not merely such 
motions or desires as the law had declared to be 
sinful, but also such motions and desires as the 
law had actually constituted sinful. 

But admitting both these explanations as quite 
consistent the one with the other, and as alike ap- 
plicable to the passage before us, there are others, 
who, additional to these, would ascribe to the law 
an influence of a still more active and. efficient 
quality—as if it not only rendered certain affections 
sinful which but for it could not have obtained any 
such character, but as if it called forth into being 
the very affections themselves. They would make 
the law, not merely a discoverer and an assertor of 
sin, but they would make it a provocative to sin; 
or an instrument for calling it into existence, as 
well as an instrument for detecting and exposing 
it. They think themselves warranted in this ex- 
planation by the text, “that the law entered that 
the offence might abound ;” and still more by the 
text, that “the law wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence ”—so that these last interpreters, in 
explaining the phrase of the motions of sin which 
were by the law, would not object to the idea of 
the law having actually excited these motions, and 
being thus the efficient originator of the sins that 
proceeded from them. 

Nor is this view of the matter so much at war 
with the real experience of our nature, as may at 
first be supposed. The law may irritate and in- 
flame the evil propensities of the heart. to greater 
violence. The yoke, which it lays on human cor- 
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ruption, may cause that corruption to fester and 
tumultuate the more. The perverse inclination is 
just fretted to a stouter and more daring assertion 
of itself, by the thwarting resistance which it meets 
with ; and you surely can conceive, nay, some of 
you may have found—how legal prohibitions, and 
remorseful visitations, and all the scruples of a re- 
maining conscience and sense of rectitude in the 
bosom, which lie in the way of some vicious indul- 
gence on which the appetite is set, may give the 
keener impulse to its demands, and make it more 
ungovernable than had there been no law. And 
when once all the barriers of principle are levelled, 
you may well imagine—how, on the pressure and 
the prohibition being removed, the depraved ten- 
dency will burst out into freer and larger excesses ; 


and the harder the struggle was ere the victory — 


over a feeling of duty had been obtained, the 
prouder will be the rebel’s subsequent defiance to 
all its suggestions, and the more fierce and lawless 
will be his abandonment. ; 

Nay, I can figure how the existence and felt 
obligation of a law may, on minds of a more deli- 
cate cast, have somewhat of the same operation. 
It is not too subtile a remark, for there is substan- 
tial and experimental truth in it—that, if the im- 
putation of guilt lie hard upon a man, and he 
overwhelmed therewith sink into shame and into 





-despondency—in addition to losing his sense of — 
character, he may lose the character itself. He . 


will come down in reality to the level of the sur- 
rounding estimation; and you have. only to en- 
velope him in an atmosphere of disgrace, in order 
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to impart a corresponding tinge of moral deteriora- 
tion, to the living principles by which he is actuated. 
This proves of what importance it is, for upholding 
the tone of character in society—that we should all 
be predisposed to turn to our fellows with kindness 
and confidence and respect ; and there is no saying 
how much the opposite habits of suspicion, and 
‘detraction,; and fiendish delight in. the contempla- 
tion of human ignominy, may contribute to lower 
the real worth and dignity of our species. But 
our present aim is to show, that, by the very esta- 
blishment of a law, we become exposed to the 
sense of its violations; and this degrading sense 
works a regardlessness of character, and lays us 
open to other and larger violations: And thus the 
law may become not only declaratory of sin, but 
creative of sin; and that both by constituting 
certain actions to be sinful and multiplying these 
actions—A.nd in all these ways may we understand 
the phrase of our apostle, even the motions of sins 
which are by the law. 

The remaining clause of this verse, brings into 
view the distinction that there is, between feeling 
the motions or tendencies of sin, and the actual fol- 
lowing of these tendencies. We have before abun- 
dantly insisted on the presence of sinful inclina- 
tions, even in the regenerated Christian; but that 
he differs from: him who is still in the flesh, in 
that while the one obeys the inclinations, the other 
utterly refuses to indulge or to gratify them. Paul 
himself was not exempted from the motions of sins; 
and this is what he feelingly laments in the subse- 
quent verses of this chapter. But then he did not 
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suffer these motions so to work in him, as to bring 
forth fruit unto death. It is of importance for the 
believer to understand, that, so long as he abides in 
his present framework, he occupies an infected tene- 
ment—he bears about with him a vile body charged 
with a moral virus from the presence of which 
death alone can deliver him; and against the power 
of which, it is his appointed warfare so to struggle, 
as that it shall not have the practical ascendancy 
over him. This is the inward constitution even of 
a saint upon earth—a constant urgency to evil. 
But what distinguishes him from the wilful sinner 
is, that he 80 resists this urgency that it does not 
prevail. There is no conflict with the one; for he 
walks altogether in the counsel of his own heart, 
and altogether in the sight of his own eyes. With 
_ the other there is the conflict of two opposite prin- 
ciples—of the Spirit lusting against the flesh, and 
the flesh against the Spirit; but so as that the 
Spirit has the habitual predominance, and by the 
Spirit he is practically led. They who are in the 
flesh have no such principle of counteraction within 
them to their evil tendencies—so that the motions 
of sins which are in them work in their members, 
so as to bring forth fruit unto death. 

Paul now under the power of the gospel, and in 
the full career of his sanctification, speaks of his 
being in the flesh as a thing of remembrance. He 
could now look back upon that state, with the full 
advantage of a tender and enlightened conscience, 
that recognised as sinful what he before had never 
charged himself with, as incurring the guilt of any 
violation that should infer death. He was even 
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then free from the grosser profligacies of human 
wickedness ; and lived in the deceitful security of 
one, who thought that all his duties were adequate 
to all his obligations. But he now could discern, 
that, unblemished as he was in respect of all out- 
ward enormities, he was then wholly given over to 
the idolatry of his own will; and that when tried 
by a law which questioned him of his godliness— 
of his preference for the Creator above the creature 
—of his obedience to the commandment, that he 
should covet and desire no earthly good, so much 
as the favour of that Being at whose bidding he 
ought to have subordinated all the affections of his 
heart— W hen thus tried, he could now plainly per- 
ceive, that, at that time, he was altogether carnal ; 
and not the less so that at that time too, he with 
self was altogether satisfied. But the difficulty is 
to make that which was a thing of remembrance to 
Paul after he was converted, to make it a thing of 
present consciousness to those who are not yet con- 
verted. It is true, it was on the eve of his becom- 
ing a Christian that the conviction of sin first 
seized him—nay, this very conviction might have 
been the instrument of turning him to the gospel. 
And therefore it is the more desirable, to reach the 
same conviction to the hearts of those who are still 
in the flesh and now hearing me—to make them 
understand, how wholly it is that they are in the 
flesh—how unreservedly they give themselves up 
to the impulse of all those constitutional tendencies, 
which result from the existing mechanism of their 
soul and body and spirit, without any control upon 
it from the accession of a principle of godliness— 
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how much they live and talk and feel, just as they » 
would have done though the idea of a God were 
never present to them—So, in fact, as to be as far 
as possible from the habit of glorifying the Lord 
with their soul and body and spirit, which are the 
Lord’s. 

For the purpose of awakening this canvicg al 
the thing wanted is both a more tender anda more 
lofty conception of the divine law. Where there 
is glaring deceit, or fell malignity,.or abandoned 
licentiousness in the action—there may be less of 
difficulty in tracing it to the operation of such pro- 
pensities, as in truth work those palpable deeds of 
disobedience, which obviously and undeniably have. 
their fruit unto death. But when the actions are 
those of industry for example in a lawful calling, or 
of light-heartedness in a gay and harmless amuse- 
ment, or of courteousness in a circle of decent and 
estimable companionship—Surely they are such 
actions as a Christian may perform; and in what 
circumstances, it may be asked, do they indicate 
the performer of them to be still in the flesh, and 
under the dominion of such appetites as bring forth 
fruit unto death? Whatever difficulty we may 
feel in answering this question, it can be replied to, 
and ona clear and intelligent principle too, by that 
law which is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. You are still in the flesh, if 
what you habitually do is not-done unto God. 
However more amiable and more refined your spe- 
cies of worldliness may be than that of another, 
yet still, if you are not walking with God, you are 
walking after the flesh, and you move in a pictured 
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world of atheism. Such may be your dark and 
obtuse apprehensions of the spiritual morality of the 
law—that the general drift of your affections being 
away from God and set upon earthly things, may 
not appear to the eye of your contemplation as 
being very deeply tinged with the hue and charac- 
ter of criminality. But by the law itself this is 
declared to be a state and habit of the soul, that is 
exceeding sinful; and all that is devised and all 
that is done under that dominant and unquelled 
spirit of secularity, which is the universal spirit of 
unrenewed and unregenerated nature, is done by 
those who are still in the flesh, and all the desires 
of whose heart bring forth fruit unto death. 

To quicken you from this state—to transfrom 
secularity into sacredness—to make those who are 
dead in trespasses and sins alive unto God—to usher 
you into other feelings and other principles, than 
those which unchristianised humanity ever can ex- 
emplify—This in fact is the great and ultimate 
design of the gospel, which, after translating you 
into another condition, also transforms you into . 
another character. 

Ver. 6. ‘ That being dead wherein we were held’ 
might be rendered ‘ having died in Him in whom we 
were held.’ The law has wreaked the whole force, 
of its vindication on the head of our great sacrifice; 
and this is tantamount to our having borne the 
penalty ourselves; and so, by our death in Christ, 
being delivered from an infliction that has now 
gone by. The law has no further reckoning with, 
us, on the old principle of do this and live. Weare 
not now under what the apostle in another place 
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calls the ministry of condemnation, or under the 
authority of what he in the same place calls the 
letter that killeth. The commandment no longer 
frowns upon us, from the place which it before 
occupied when written on tables of stone; but it is 
now felt in persuasive influence within us, because 
written now on the fleshy tablets of our heart. It 
no longer acts as a master, who drives his reluctant 
slaves into a forced compliance with his bidding; 
or keeps them in perpetual terror, under the con- 
sciousness of a displeasure which no act or strength 
of theirs can allay. It is now their hearts’ desire, 
instead of their constrained drudgery, to fulfil the 
requisitions of the law. The honest struggle in 
which they are embarked, is to make head against 
all that corruption of nature, which would incline 
them to disobedience; and now in the hands of an 
approving friend who deals out to them supplies of 
grace and strength for the warfare, they serve in 
newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter. 

So that whatever the change be, which takes 
place on this transition from nature to the gospel, 
it is not such a change as carries an exoneration 
from service along with it. It may be service in 
another spirit, and under a different stimulus from 


before; but still it is service. There is nothing in | 


the true faith of Christianity, which exempts its 
disciples from the active performances of virtue; 
or from the most assiduous’ cultivation of all moral 
and of all spiritual excellence. So that there must 
in some way, bea misapprehension of the matter, 
when it is thought of the New Testament or of 
the eva ngelical system that is contained in it—asg 
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if it annulled every motive to righteousness; or 
substituted the contemplation and tie quietism of 
a mystic theology, in place of those moralities by 


which human life is adorned, and which send a 


powerful and practical impulse to the conduct on 
the busy walks of human society. 

It may be difficult on this subject, to reach the 
understanding of those who have not the experi- 


mental feeling of it; but still perhaps they may 


be able to apprehend, what the leading character- 
istics are of that service which is rendered in the 
oldness of the letter. Under this economy, heaven 


__ is held out to man as the reward of his obedience 


—an inheritance for which he must pay value; 


and that never will be his without the purchase- 


money of certain specified merits, and certain pre- 
scribed services. There is something in this state 
of matters that is powerfully calculated to set man 
agoing; and more particularly when he under- 
stands it to be the alternative, that, should he lose 
heaven, he will have his part through eternity 
among the unquenchable torments and ever-during 
agonies of hell. And so without any love to vir- ~ 
tue in itself, but from the single principle of regard 
to his own safety—without any native hatred of 
sin, but from the terror of that awful and _intoler- 
able vengeance which he conceives to be attached 
to it—may he be set on a most laborious course 
of dutiful and diligent and painstaking obedience. 
Now only suppose him to have a just imagination 
of the law, of its high demands, and of his count- 
less deficiencies therefrom; and do you not per- 
ceive, that, after all, they are the jealousies of dis- 
L2 
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trust, and the scrupulosities of fearfulness, and the 
mercenary feelings of a bargain, and the extorted 
homage of sordid and slavish devoteeship, and in 
a word the desires or the dreads of selfishness—that 
these form the main constituents of that old legal 
service, which it is the purpose of the gospel to 
supersede? But the most blasting circumstance of 
the whole is, that the primary influence by which 
this course of obedience has been originated, and 
by which it continues to be sustained—is not the 
love of rectitude at all, but of a something in the 
shape of reward that is distinct from rectitude ; 
and not a spontaneous aversion of the heart to sin, 
‘but the recoil of animal or physical nature from 


that suffering which follows in the train of sin. 


There are no great moral characteristics, to stamp 
or to signalize the activities of such a service; and 
to view man plodding and drivelling in this career, 
‘is to view him the mere creature of his own per- 
sonal interests, the degraded bondsman of his own 
fears. 

From this view of what it is to serve God in 
the oldness of the letter, let us proceed to the view 
of what it is to serve Him in the newness of the 
spirit. Under this economy the door of heaven is 
‘thrown open to a sinful world; and the signals of 
invitation are hung out from all its portals; and, 
instead of being proposed as the unattainable re- 
‘ward of an obedience utterly beyond the power of 
humanity, it is held forth in the character of an 
accessible gift by God through Jesus Christ our 
‘Lord. But then it is not a eens of sensuality : 
‘It is a heaven of sacredness. It is not a place for 
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the recreation of animal nature: It is a place for 
the high recreation of the moral and spiritual fa- 
culties. It is described as the land of uprightness ; 
and its main delight as lying in the play of holy 
affections, regaled by holy exercises. No man can 
purchase heaven by his virtue; yet no man can be 
happy in heaven without virtue—for virtue is the 
element of heaven; and without the preparation of 
a virtuous heart and a virtuous character, all the 
appropriate extacies of that pure and lofty region 
you would be incapable of sharing in. On this 
single change in the relation between virtue and 
heaven, do you pass from service in the oldness of 
the letter to service in the newness of the Spirit. 
Your virtue is not the price of heaven; for then 
all the jealousies of a bargain, and the freezing ap- 
prehensions of legality, would degrade it from a 
thing of spontaneous love to a thing of selfishness. 
But virtue is your indispensable preparation for 
heaven, to which you are freely beckoned in the 
gospel by all the tokens of welcome and good-will; 
and the man who has this believingly in his eye, 
forthwith enters with a new-born alacrity and de- 
light on the career of holiness. He loves it, not 
for any distinct or separate reward, but he loves it 
for itself; and gratitude to Him, who poured out 
His soul as an expiation for his sins, engages his 
affection to it the more; and the soul, disengaged 
from all anxieties about a debt which Christ hath 
extinguished and a condemnation which Christ 
hath done away, is now at leisure and at liberty 
for the prosecution of all moral excellence; and 
the law, put into his heart by the Spirit of God, 
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is now his heart-felt delight, instead of being as 
before his hopeless and unavailing drudgery. He 
has become a new creature. The taste and the 
affection of holy angels have been given to him; 
and we refer to you all—on comparing the service 
that is prompted by a love for the reward of the 
law, with the service that is prompted by a love to 
the righteousness of the law—which of the two 
presents you with virtue in its most generous style 
of exhibition, and which of them it is that forms 
the highest and the noblest offering. 

It might perhaps help to clear this matter, did 
we think that the great object of the economy 
under which we sit is to become like unto God. 
Now, it is not for reward that God is righteous ; 
but the love of righteousness for itself is the ori- 
ginal property of His nature.. Neither is it under 
the dread of punishment, that He shuns iniquity ; 
but it is because He hates iniquity. There is 
nought of legalism in the morality of the God- 
head ; but it is a morality which springs from the 
primitive and emanating fountains of His own 
character, and spreads out in free and spontaneous 
efflorescence over all His ways. It is not with a 
prospective regard to some future heaven, that is 
to be adjudged to Him from a tribunal which is 
loftier than Himself—it is not under an influence 
like this, that God is so observant of truth, and so 
strict in justice, and of such unwearied beneficence. 
These in fact have constituted His heaven from 
eternity; and it. is just this spiritual heaven, the 
delight of which lies in its love and in its holiness— 
it is this, and no other, that awaits those who are 
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here admitted tothe number of His children through 
the faith which is in Christ, and have the family 
likeness imparted to them. Then it is that you 
pass from the oldness of the letter to the newness 
of: the Spirit—when, instead of toiling at the ob- 
servations of virtue for a sordid reward distinct 
and separate from virtue itself, you are prompted 
to the observations of virtue by the spontaneous 
love which you bear to it. This alone is true 
moral excellence, purified of all that taint of self- 
ishness by which it were otherwise debased and 
vitiated; and it is only when transformed into this, 
that you are formed again after the image of God 
in righteousness and in true holiness 
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“ What shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. Nay, 
Thad not known sin but by the law: for I had not known lust, 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence. For without the law sin was dead. For I was 
alive without the law once: but when the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died. And the commandment, which was or- 
dained to life, I found to be unto death. For sin, taking occa- 
sion by the commandment, deceived me, and by it slew me, 
Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, 
and good. Was then that which is good made death unto me? 
God forbid, But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in 


me by that which is good; that sin by the commandment might 
become exceeding sinful.” 


Tue apostle had before affirmed as much, as that it 
was the law which constituted that to be sinful, that 
without the law could have had no such character 
ascribed to it—nay perhaps, that even the law called 
forth into living energy and operation, certain sin- 
ful affections, which, but for it acting as a provoca- 
tive, might have lain within us in a state of latent 
and of unobserved dormancy. And he seems to 
feel in this verse, as if this might, in the apprehen- 
sion of his readers, attach the same sort of odious- 
ness to the law that is attached to sin itself. This 
charge against the law, he repels with the utmost 
vehemence and decision, and that sort of readiness 
which carries somewhat the expression of indig- 
nancy along with it. And the first consideration 
that he calls to his aid is, that the law acted as a 
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discoverer of sin. He had not known sin but by 
the law; and he had not known lust, or as some 
would understand this clause, he had not known 
the sinfulness of lust, or he had not known lust 
to be sinful, except the law had said ‘thou shalt 
not covet.’ It is no impeachment against the 
evenness of a ruler, that, by the application of it to 
any material surface, you. can discover all that is 
crooked or unequal thereupon. On the contrary 
its very power of doing so proves how straight and 
unerring it is in itself; and the more minute the 
deviations are which it can manifest to the eye of 
the observer, the greater is the evidence that is 
afforded to the ska Fhe of the instrument that 
youare using. The light of day may reveal a place 

of hes or a soil in the colouring of the object 

that you contemplate, which could one be recog- 
nised under the shade of midnight—nor yet in the 
duskiness of approaching even. Yet who would 

ever think on that account, of ascribing to the 
beautiful element of light, any of that pollution or ~~ 
deformity, which the light has brought forth to — z: 

observation? The character of one thing may 
come more impressively home to our discernment, — 
by its contrast with the character of another thing; 7 
and the stronger the contrast is between the two, — 
the more intense may our perception become of the ae 
distinct and appropriate character of each of them, 
But it were indeed very strange, if the dissimilarity 
of these two things, should be the circumstance 
that led us to confound them; or if when because 
placed beside each other, the one became more 
palpably an object of disgust than if viewed sepa- 
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rately—the other should not on that very account, 
become more palpably and more powerfully the 
object of our admiration. When one man stands 
before you in the full lustre and loveliness of moral 
worth, and another loathsome in all the impurities 

of vice and wickedness—the very presence of the 
first, may generate in the heart of the observer, a 
keener sensation of repugnancy towards the se- 
cond; and this not surely because they have any 
thing in common, but because they have every 
thing in wide and glaring opposition. 1+ were in- 
ee a most perverse inference to draw, from the 
fact of virtue having shed an aspect of greater 
hatefulnesg on the vice that is contiguous to it— 
that therefore it must gather upon itself, the same 
hue and the same hatefulness which it has impart- 

ed to the other. This were altogether reversing 
the property of a foil, which is certainly not to 
— obscure but to heighten the opposite excellence. 
«+ And the same of sin and of the law. The law is 
|, the ruler which marks and exposes the crookedness 
‘of sin—not because crooked itself, but because 

_ precisely and purely rectilinear. And it is the 
light which reveals the blackness and the darkness 

y of sin—not because these are its own properties, 

_.. but because of its clear and lucid transpareney. And 
& it is the bright exemplar of virtue, which rebukes 
and vilifies all the wickedness that it looks upon,— 
_ not surely because of any vileness imputable to it; 
but because of the force wherewith it causes this 
imputation to descend, from the elevation of its own 

| unclouded purity, on the dross and the degradation 
~ and the tarnish by which it is surrounded. So that 
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to the question, ‘Is the law therefore sin because 
it makes sin known,’—the answer is No. It makes 
sin known, not because of any participation at all 
in its character, but because of its strong and total 
dissimilarity. 


Ver. 8. But from the first clause of this verse it 


would appear, that the law does more than make 
the deformity more noticeable and more odious 
than before. Itis even the occasion of aggravating 
that deformity, by making sin more actively rebel- 
lious, and causing it to be the more foul and more 
abundant in its deeds of atrocity. There can be 
no doubt of the fact, that the law of God does not 
eure what the apostle here calls the concupiscence 
of men, or in other words the desire of man’s heart 
towards any forbidden indulgence; and this desire 
not being cured by the law, is just thereby heated 
and exasperated the more. The very remorse that 
follows in the train of any violation, is of itself a 
constant feeder of the mind with such suggestions 
and images, as serve to renew the temptation to 
what is evil. It is ever bringing the thoughts into 
contact with such objects as before overcame the 
purposes of the inner man, and may again overcome 
them; and the very consciousness of having broken 


a law, by perpetually adhering to the heart and | | 
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pervading it with the conviction of sin, isjustas 


perpetually operating on the heart with the excite- 
ments of sin. The man who does what is morally 
wrong, and thinks no more of it, may never repeat 
the transgression till its outward influences have 
again come about him, after it may be, the interval. 
of many days or months, and prevailed over him as 
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before. But the man who is conscience-stricken 
because of his iniquity, and who is ever brooding 
under a sense of guilt and degradation, and who 
ever and anon recurs to it as the ceaseless topic of 
his many cogitations and many cares—Such a man 
has the image of allurement present to his thoughts, 
and that too during the whole extent of those fre- 
quent and lengthened intervals of time, when they 
are not present to his senses. And thus does the 
law turn out an occasional cause, why with him 
there should be both a more intense and a more 
abiding fermentation of all the sinful appetites of 
our nature,—than with another, who, reckless of 
law and undisturbed by its accusing voice, just 
lives at random and more under the impulse of out- 
ward events than of his own inward propensities and 
inward processes. And, what adds to the helpless- 
ness of this whole calamity is, that, while the law 
thus scourges the unhappy victim of remorse, it 
gives him no strength and no encouragement for 
the warfare. It gives a new assailing force to his 
- enemies, but no force of resistance to himself,— 
because depriving him of the inspiring energy that 
is in hope, it gives him in its place the dread and 
the desperation of an outlaw. It tells how by its 
unrelenting power and its irrevocable curse, that he 
ys undone; and he, by a process that in fact is oft 
exemplified in the sad history of many an apostate, 
may, just because of his sensibilities at one time to 
the law of God, have now become the more sunken 
in all profligacy, the more Sat and determined 
in all wickedness. 

And yet the law here is not in fault. It is sin 
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which is in fault. The law is not the proper and 
primary fountain of all this mischief. It is sin 
which took occasion by the law—which, at sight 
of the law, strengthened itself the more in its own 
character; and felt a more decided impulse than 
ever, to the emission of all those evil influences on 
the heart of man, by which all manner of concupis- 
cence is wrought therein. Which of the two parties 
then, whether is it sin or the law, that deserves the 
blame and the odiousness? It is conceivable of the 
worthless reprobate, that he may be brought into 


the presence of him who stands high and pure and 


undoubted in all moral estimation; and that he 
sickens, either with envy or in despair, at the con- 
templation of an excellence which he cannot reach; 
and that the reaction which descends upon him 
from the elevation of another’s virtue he is now 
looking to, may but fortify him with greater spite 
and tenaciousness than ever in all his purposes of 
evil. Though such be practically the result of such 
an interview, will not the sainted holiness and in- 
tegrity of the good man, still shine out in the same 
cloudless and unimpeached lustre as before? and 
will not all the hardening and all the resoluteness 
of depravity which his presence has created in the 
bosom of another, just serve to bring down upon 
that other a still feller and heavier imputation ? 
And itis just so with the two parties, whose merits 
the apostle is employed in adjusting in the passage 
before us. It is not the commandment which works 
all manner of concupiscence. But it is sin which 
taketh occasion by the commandment; and it all 
goes to aggravate the moral hideousness of our na- 
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ture, that, on the approach of so pure and righteous 
a visitor as the law of God, it is thereby prompted 

to break forth into more audacious rebellion, and. 

to give itself up to the excesses of a more loose and 

lawless abandonment. 

And it is in this sense, and in this sense only, 
that the law is the occasion of death to those who 
have disobeyed it. This sore infliction is primarily 
and properly due to sin, which taketh occasion by 
the law. It is conceivable, as we have already 
said, that the very company of a man of righteous- 
ness, might so distance and so degrade in his own 
eyes a man of iniquity—as that, with the desperate 
feeling of an outcast from all honourable estimation, 
he might henceforth give himself over to the full 
riot and extravagance of villany. He might even 
under this process of depravation have become a 
murderer; and so entailed upon himself a death of 
vengeance, for the death of violence that he inflic- 
ted upon another. But who would ever think of 
laying either his own blood, or the blood of his vic- 
tim, to the door of him whose excellence had only 
called out into more open decision and display the 
hatefulness of his own character? Even though 
this man of righteousness had been his judge, and 
had passed upon him the sentence of execution for 
his crimes—yet who does not see, that his crimes 
are all his own; and that even though provoked 
unto being by the view of another’s worth, or by 
the galling prchibitions of the righteous example 
or of the righteous authority that had been brought 
to bear upon him—that still this only served to 
blazon and to enhance his own turpitude, without 
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transferring one particle either of its guilt or of its 
foulness to the pure and honourable arbiter of his 
destiny? And so again of the parties—even sin 
and the law. The law is the exemplar of perfect 
virtue, and it is the expounder of perfect virtue ; 
and she may further be regarded as the executioner 
of virtuous wrath on all who have disowned and 
have defied her. And if so be, that they have been 
excited to a prouder and more tumultuous defiance, 
by the very restraints which the presence of the 
law has imposed upon them—this just makes their 
sin more exceeding sinful; both bringing it out to 
more glaring exhibition, and stamping a deeper 
atrocity upon its character. 

Thus much for the first clause of this 8th verse 
—and, as we want not to repeat more than enough, 
we would make these illustrations serve for the 10th, 
11th, and 13th verses, which we now read out in 
your hearing—only adding one observation about 
sin taking occasion by the commandment to deceive 
in order to destroy. It slays its victim by a pro- 
cess of deception, of which deception the law is 
made the instrument. It may do this in various 
ways and by various wiles. As the man’s remorse 
is continually leading him to brood over the trans- 
gression—so sin may take advantage of this em- 
ployment, and follow it up by leading the man to 
dwell as constantly on the temptation which led to 
it. Or it may represent the man to himself as the 
doomed and irrecoverable victim of a law, that can 
never be appeased by any subsequent obedience— 
and thus, through means of this law again, may 
it drive him onward to the profligate excesses of a 
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“ruthless desperado. Or, changing its device and 
its policy, may it soothe him in a favourite though 
forbidden indulgence, by setting forth to his re- 
membrance the many offerings which he hath 
already rendered to this same law; and the many 
conformities of honesty, or temperance, or compas- 
sion, or courteousness, by which he still continues 

todo it honour. And lastly, it may even turn his — 

very compunction into a matter of complacency; 
and persuade the man, that, in defect of the homage 
of his obedience to the law, it is at least well that 
he gives it the homage of his regret for his many 
violations—and so with a feeling of very tolerable 
security, may he spend his life in a constant alter- 
nation of sinning and sorrowing; of first offending 
his conscience by the freedoms of his life, and then 
of quieting it again by the feelings of a bosom, 
where all sense of the commandment and of its ob- 
ligations has not yet decayed into utter annihila- 
tion. And in these various ways, may a process 
of depravation be going on, under the guise of 
much solemn and reverential acknowledgment ; and 
the man be betrayed into peace where there is no 
peace; and sin be ripening into full ascendancy, 
even where its triumphs are mingled with the ter- 
rors and the sighs of penitency; and at length, 
through the medium of many legal formalities and 
legal feelings, acquiring a supreme authority in 

_ that heart rains is deceitful above all things and 

desperately wicked. 

We now direct your attention to the last clause 
of the eighth verse. ‘For without the law sin 
was dead ’—dead in respect of all power to con- 
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demn you, had there been actually no law, or had 
its authority been really extinguished ; and dead in 
respect of its inability to stir up the alarms of con- 
demnation in your heart, had the sense or feeling 
of its authority been extinguished: and, in both 
cases, dead as to its power of seducing or enslaving 
you, by means of a remorse that were thus obli- 
terated, or of terrors that would thus never agitate 
the bosom. . All this, on the supposition of being 
without the law, or without any sense in your heart 
either of its high requisitions, or of the high and 
unalterable sanctions which enforced the observa- 
tion of them. And in the next verse Paul is visited 
with the remembrance of his own state, in a former 
period of his history—when ignorant as he was of 
the exceeding breadth of, God’s commandment ; 
when unaware of the reach which it took, into the 
very secrecy of his affections and desires; when, 
not adverting to its character as a searching and a 
_ spiritual law, he looked forward to a life of favour 
here and of blessedness hereafter, on the strength 
of his. many outward compliances and his many 
literal observations. He was thus alive without 
the law once; and it was not till the command- 
ment came—not. till it revealed to him the whole 
extent of its authority and its cognizance—unot till 
he was made to see what its lofty demands were, 
and what his wretched and irrecoverable deficien- 
cies therefrom—Not till then was it, that sin re- 
vived in him; that its terrors and its convictions 
awoke upon his soul; that it stirred him up to 
such restless and unavailing struggles, as shortened 
not his distance from perfection: And perhaps 
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while it whetted his remorse, gave a darker and 
more desperate character to his rebellion; or at 
all events disposted him from the proud security 
of his old imaginations; and made him see, that, 
instead of a victorious claimant for the rewards of 
the law, he was the trembling victim of its menaces 
and its penalties. 

Ver.9.The state that Paul here describes as being 
at one time his own, is in fact the prevalent state 
of the world. The men of it live in tolerable 
comfort and security all their days; and that, just 
because blind to those awful and besetting realities 
by which they are encompassed—and dead to the 
tender invitations of the gospel, only because dead 
to the terrifying menaces of the law. They are 
without all adequate sense of its obligations, or of 
the power and certainty of His wrath who esta- 
blished it; and who will see to it that its authority 
shall be maintained, and its many threats and many 
proclamations shall one and all of them be verified. 
It is because the sinner is without the law, or with- 
out any strong and affecting conviction of all the 
places in his heart and in his history to which its 
government extends—that he sees not the danger 
of the condition which he occupies, nor reflects 
upon himself as a transgressor, whose condemna- 
tion even unto spiritual and everlasting death is 
altogether due to its violated honours. Not till the 
law came, did Paul look upon himself as a doomed 
and devoted malefactor, thankful for the offered 
pardon of the gospel, and humbly acquiescing in its 
proposals and its ways for his acceptance with God. 
And thus it is that we count it so highly important, — 
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when the Spirit lends His efficacy to our demon- 
strations of the might and majesty of the divine 
law—when He thereby arouses the careless sinner 
out of his lethargies, and causes him to see that 
there is a coming wrath from which there is no 
escaping but by an offered gospel—when by the 
terrors of the Lord, He persuades the man to flee 
for refuge to the hope set before him there—when 
He opens his eyes to the dread exhibition of his 
own guilt, and of the fiery vengeance that out of 
Christ and away from His cross is sure to overtake 
it—when He thus pursues him as with an arrow 
sticking fast, and lets him not alone, till, an awed 
and a humbled penitent, he is glad to stretch forth 
his hand to the propitiation which God hath set 
forth unto the world, and so to wash out his sins 
in the blood of the Lamb. 

Ver. 12: The apostle had already delivered the 
law from all charge of odiousness, because of the 
death which it inflicted; and because of the sin 
which it exposed, and even excited with greater 
fierceness and power in a sinner’s heart. And 
now does he render it the positive homage of all 
that acknowledgment, which was due to its real 
character—as the tablet or the representation of all 
moral excellence—bodied forth from the concep- 
tions of the Divinity Himself, into an authoritative 
model of perfection—and (had man taken upon his 
soul the fair and the full impression of it) convey- 
ing from Him who is the fountain-head of virtue, 
the lovely impress of its accomplishments and its 
graces to the creatures whom He had formed. If 
the law be the occasion of death, or of more fell 
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and frightful depravity, to its subjects—it is not 
because of any evil that is in its character; but 
because of the evil of. that sin which is in their 
nature. Such an effect may demonstrate the 
inalignity of sin, or show more strikingly than be- 
fore the exceeding sinfulness thereof. But it can 
in no way be construed into an impeachment against 
the law—which stands exonerated of all the mis- 
chief, that ought properly and primarily to be re- 
ferred to the corruption of our own hearts. That 
vice should gather itself into an attitude of more 
stout and shameless defiance, at the sight or at the 
bidding of virtue—is indeed a fell aggravation of 
all the enormities, wherewith it is chargeable; but 
still virtue shines forth with untarnished lustre, or 
rather enhanced in all fair and righteous estimation, 
when, thus placed by the side of this contiguous 
worthlessness: Or the law by which virtue is 
pourtrayed, and virtue is enacted, still retains her 
primitive and endearing characters of being wise 
and holy and just and good. 

This-may lead to the solution of a question, by 
which the legal heart of man often feels itself em- 
barrassed and exercised—a question which we have 
often attempted to treat and to resolve in your 
hearing; and by which we may have succeeded in 
laying for a season the obstinate legalism of na- 
ture. But it recurs again with its unquelled dif 
ficulties, and its unappeased longings after a reward 
and a righteousness of its own; and, with its eye 
open to the palpable truth, that God still urges 
upon us that very law, by which our justification 
is impossible—that, under the economy of the gos- 
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pel, works are still in imperative demand, even 
after grace has been proclaimed to us as the only 
way of salvation—the perplexity from which it 
wants to be unriddled is, Why should the law that 
is now deposed from the office to which it was at 
one time ordained of being a minister unto life; 
and has now become a minister unto death—why 
should it still be kept up in authority and import- 
ance, and obedience to it be as strenuously re- 
quired, and a conformity of character to it be held 
as indispensable, under our present dispensation as 
under the old one? 

In order that God should will our obedience to 
the law, it is not necessary to give to obedience 
the legal importance and efficacy that it had under 
the old dispensation. All that is necessary to 
make God delight in the morality of His creatures, 
and that He should please their observation of it, 
is that this morality be to Him in itself a gladden- 
ing object of contemplation. There was a material 
chaos at the outset of our present system—out of, 
which the Spirit of God moving upon the face of 
the waters, educed the loveliest forms of hill and 
dale and mighty ocean and waving forests, and all 
that richness of bloom and verdure and vegetable 
beauty which serves to dress and to diversify the 
landscapes of nature. And it is said that God 
saw every thing to be good, and rejoiced over the 
works of His creative hand. Now there was no 
legality whatever in this most obvious and intelli- 
gible process. The ornaments of a flower, or the 
gracefulness of a tree, or the soft magnificence of a 
whole extended and outspread scenery—these are 
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not and cannot be the offerings of inanimate mat- 
ter, by which it purchases the smile and the regards 
of the Divinity. And yet it is with the smiles of 
complacency, that the Divinity does regard them. 
The Almighty Artist loves to behold the fair com- 
position that He Himself has made; and wills each 
of His works to be perfect in its kind; and dwells 
with satisfaction and joy on the panorama of visible 
excellence, that He has spread before -His throne; 
and rather would He look to the freshness of its 
many decorations, than to a universal blight of 
nature, when every flower should sicken upon its 
stalk, and all those pencilled hues by which the 
surface of our earth is adorned should be swept 
away by the pestilence of a tainted atmosphere _ 
above it. So that in a case to which legality is 
quite inapplicable, does God prefer His creatures to 
be of one form and comeliness rather than another 
—does He love beauty rather than deformity, and 
harmony rather than confusion ; and when He did 
put forth on the dark and chaotic mass of warring 
elements the power of His transforming hand, it 
was to spread out a scene of loveliness before Him, 
_and to lavish upon it the gayest and the goodliest 
adornments. 

And the same of the moral taste of the Godhead. 
He loves what is wise and holy and just and good 
in the world of mind; and with a far higher affec- 
tion too, than He loves what is fair and graceful 
and comely in the world of matter. He has a 
pleasure in beholding what may be styled a moral 
comeliness of character; and the office of His Spi- 
rit at this moment, is to evolve this beauteous ex- 
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hibition out of the chaos of ruined and rebellious 
humanity. - And to forward this process, it is not 
necessary that man be stimulated to exertion by 
the motives of legalism. All that is necessary is, 
that man be submitted to the transforming opera- 
tions of the divine Spirit; and that he shall wil- 
lingly follow His impulses, at the will of that God 
who requires it of him. And.must God, we ask, 
ere He can gratify His relish for the higher beau- 
ties of morality and of mind, first have to make a 
bargain about it with His creatures? Is not His 
creative hand as free to follow the impulses of His 
taste for the beauties of moral, as for the beauties 
of material landscape? Out of the corporeal chaos 
did He, in obedience to His love of order and 
gracefulness in our visible world, educe all that 
symmetry and splendour and perfect organization 
by which we are surrounded, and rejoices over 
them. This was His will of matter, even its har- 
monization. And in like manner, does He now 
operate on a spiritual chaos; and out of the malice 
and impurity and rebellious deviation from God, 
and all the jarring influences by which it is agitated 
and deformed, does He educe love and peace and 
beauteous accordancy with the perfect law of hea- 
ven. This is His will of mind, even its sanetifica- 
tion. He does not need to truckle or negotiate 
with us upon the subject, or to enter into any such 
legal understanding on the matter, as in fact to lay 
the burden of an impossibility on the whole process 
—for, in truth, man has forfeited every legal re- 
ward; and incurred every legal penalty—So that 
the whole of this economy must be set aside, and 
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man be approached by some new power, and be plied 
with some new expedients, ere he can be restored 
to the holiness and the excellence in which he was 
created. Meanwhile it is the will of God that he 
should be restored; and just as He rejoiced at every 
step in that process, whereby the chaos of matter 
was evolved into a fair and orderly system—so 
does He rejoice in that process by which we grow 
unto the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus; 
and He looks with intent eye on the church that 
He is now forming out of the world and on every 
member of it—So that, released though you all be 
from the old legal enforcements of that command- 
ment which is contained in ordinances, still is it 
the thing which His heart is set upon, and still do 
you testify your love to God and your desire to 
comply with His will, that you keep His command- 
ments. 

It is thus, and on this principle, that God wills 
you to be holy and-just and good; but these are 
the very attributes which the text gives to the law, 
or to the commandment—so that though the old 
relationship between you and the law is dissolved, 
still it is this very law with the requirements of 
which you are to busy yourselves, during the whole 
of your abode in the world; and with the graces 
and accomplishments of which you must appear 
invested before Christ at the judgment-seat. It 
was written first on tables of stone, and the process 
was then that you should fulfil its requisitions as 
your task, and be paid with heaven as a reward. 
It is now written by the Holy Ghost on the tablets 


_ of your heart; and the process is now that you are 
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made to delight in the law after the inward man—. 
and when released, as you will be by death, from 
the corruptions of the outward man, heaven will be 
open for your admission as the only place that is 
fitted to harbour and to regale you. You know 
of gold that it has two functions. With gold you 
may purchase a privilege, or with gold you may 
adorn your person. You may not be able to pur- 
chase the king’s favour with gold; but he may 
grant you his favour, and when he requires your 
appearance before him, it is still in gold he may 
require you to be invested. And thus of the 
law. It is not by your own righteous conformity 
thereto that you purchase God’s favour; for this 
has been already purchased by the pure gold of 
the Saviour’s righteousness, and is presented to all 
who believeon Him. But still it is with your own 
personal righteousness, that you must be gilded 
and adorned. It is not the price wherewith you 
have bought heaven, but it is the attire in which 
you must enter it; and thus do we answer the 
question, why it is that the law is still kept up in 
authority and importance, and obedience to it is as 
strenuously required, and a conformity of character 
to it is held as indispensable, under the new dis- 
pensation as under the old one. 
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ROMANS, vii, 14—25. 


“ For we know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold 
under sin. For that which I do I allow not: for what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I. Ifthen I do that 
which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. Now 
then, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For 

‘ I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing: 

| for to will is present with me ; but how to perform that which is 
good I find not. Vor the good that I would I do not: but the 

‘ -evil which I would'not, that Ido. Now if I do that I would not, 
it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwellethin me, I find then 
a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. For 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man: but I see an- 
other law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. §o then with the mind I myself serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” , 


Ere I enter into detail upon these verses, let me 
come forth with a preliminary argument upon that 
which appears to be the subject of them. 

There is one thing which the common experience 
of all, whether they be in the faith of the gospel or 
not, must have made perfectly familiar to them : 
and that is the exceeding difference which they have 
often felt, between the whole tone and temper of 
their mind at one time from what it is at another 
time. There are many of you who can recollect, that 
in church, and when under the influence of a pow- 
erful demonstration from the pulpit—you caught 
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something like the elevation and purity of heaven 
upon your souls; and that then when you passed 
into another atmosphere, whether at home in the 
midst of your family, or abroad among the colli- 
sions of society and business, the whole of this 
ethereal temperament went-into utter dissipation ; 
and you became a peevish and sensual and earthly 
creature. Some of you may have marked it well 
how differently it fares with you in the hour of 
your devotional retirement, and in the season of 
your exposure to the manifold urgencies of the 
world—how the heart seems to have passed as en- 
tirely into another mood by the transition, as if it 
had been transformed into another heart altogether 
—that in the one state you can rise on the wings 
of divine contemplation, and breathe of the air of 
the upper sanctuary; and in the other you sink 
down to the common-place of tame and ordinary 
life, and become as other men. We think that 
this may have been the finding of many who are © 
not, in the spiritual and substantial sense of the 
term, Christians at all; but who, in the mere fer- 
vency of natural emotion, can be put into some- 
thing like a glow of sacredness, whether by a 
certain power of sympathy with the preacher, or 
in the musings and meditative exercises of their 
own solitude. I+ will not surprise them when they — 
are told of two principles in our moral constitution 
—which, by the ascendancy of the one or the other 
of them for the time being, may cause the same 
man to appear in two characters that are not only 
different, but are in total and diametric opposition. 
Of this their own piety, meagre and capricious and 
M2 
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merely sentimental though it be, may have given 
them a very strong experimental illustration: And 
so have convinced them how possible it is, that, in 
one and the same individual of our species, there 
may be one set of tendencies, which if followed out, 
would liken him to the seraph who revels among 
the choirs and extacies of Paradise; and also an- 
other set of tendencies, which, if also followed out, 
would liken him to the veriest grub-worm that moils 
for lucre upon earth, or finds all his satisfaction in 
the basest and most sordid gratifications. 

But we further conceive that the same thing may 
be rendered palpable to those, who are so far alien- 
ated in worldiness, as to be totally unobservant of 
picty—whether in its private or in its public obser- 
vations; and who, apart from every experience of 
their own frame either at church or in the closet, 
may still have been sensible to other exhibitions of 
themselves, which might reconcile them to the doc- 
trine which we shall forthwith labour to establish. 
Even they have often been admitted to such a 
view of human nature upon their own personal 
character and history, as might prove how strangely 
compounded it is of diverse and opposite inclin- 
ations. So extensive in our day is the class of 
novel-readers,—that we may have the chance of 
bearing home upon not a few who are here present, 
when we appeal to a very common experience among 
those who are most enamouredof this species of liter- 
ature—how readily their hearts have conformed, to 
all that was bright or beautiful in the moral scenery 
of fiction—how they could kindle into its heroism; 
and melt into its tenderness; and weep with very 
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delight over its representations of worth, or gener- 
osity, or devoted attachment; and appear for a 
season, and while under the power of that master- 
hand which pictures out virtue with such force and 
exquisiteness, to be assimilated themselves to that 
which they so vehemently admire. And yet all 
goeth to flight, when again ushered as before into 
the scenes of familiar existence; and the mind of 
the reader is speedily vulgarized again, to the level 
of all that is tame and ordinary around it—Inso- 
much, that he, who, from one part of his nature, 
could rise to lofty enthusiasm while engaged in the 
contemplation of rare and romantic excellence— 
could, from another part of his nature, pass in less 
than half an hour to the very plainest characteristic 


of plain and every-day humanity ; and either fret, 


or scold, or laugh, or give fullindulgence to every one 
of those very ordinary passions, which come out of 
the feelings and the fellowship of very ordinary men. 

There is one principle of our constitution, that 
tends as it were to sublime the heart up to the 
poetry of human life; and there is another princi- 
ple, that, operating as a drag, weighs the heart as 
if helplessly down to the prose of it. There is not 
@ man who mixes literature with business, as many 
do who are now before me, that might not be con- 
scious in themselves of two warring elements, 
which, if they were to change places, so that the - 
one which wont to be the superior shall become the - 
subject—it would make a new creature of him. 
There are two rival appetites, in being at least, 
though only one may so domineer as to have all 
the power and practical ascendancy over the cha- 
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racter. But in point of fact, were the other to rebel 
and to rise into a gathering strength, that should 
dethrone the old tyrant and establish its own sup- 
remacy—then would the spirit of the mind undergo 
an entire renovation; and the phrase of his ‘ being 
born again’ were not too strong a one, to express 
the transition of heart and of habit that should 
take effect upon him. But meanwhile it will suf- 
fice that you be aware of certain moving forces, 


that do exist at the same time in your moral eco- 


nomy; and which act in directions that are con- 
tradictory the one to the other—and according to 
the prevalence of which it is, that you may appear 
either in one light to the eye of an observer, or in 
another that is altogether opposite. 

We have heard of a great lady proprietor in one 
of our slave plantations, who never could read a 
fictitious tale of suffering but with tenderness and 
tears—yet could enforce the severest punishments 
on her wretched and overdriven negroes; and could 
look unrelentingly on, while she beheld the rigid : 
execution of them. This may be an extreme case; 
but it is no anomaly in the character of our spe- 
cies. It is but one of a kindred and very extensive 
class of phenomena; and which all go to prove such 
to be the nature of man, that while under one sort 
of influence he may be so operated upon as to ex- 
hibit all that is graceful in sensibility, he, under 
another sort of influence, may be so operated upon 
as to act the monster of savage cruelty among the 


ill-fated victims who are under him. The indi- 


vidual of whom we have now reported to you, might, 
of all others, have been well prepared to admit the 
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truth of that doctrine, by which it is affirmed, that, 
under a certain influence, the current of right feel- 
ing may flow smoothly and spontaneously through 
the heart; while, if that influence be withdrawn 
and the heart be abandoned in consequence to it- 
self, it may evince, by the abundant product of its 
own natural atrocities, how deceitful it is above all 
things and how desperately wicked. 

A. very conspicuous instance of the same thing 
is the susceptibility of the heart to the power of 
music. You have seen how the song that breathed 
through every line of it the ardour of disinterested 
friendship, and a generous contempt for all selfish- 
ness—you have seen how it blended into one tide 
of emotion, the approving sympathies of a whole 
circle of companionship. One would think, on 
looking along this festive board, that, with the 
harmony of sounds, there was a harmony of kind- 
ness and confidence and mutual goodwill in every 
bosom; and that each, awakened as it'were to a 
fresh moral existence, had been suddenly formed 
as by enchantment, into one devoted phalanx of 
sworn and trusty brotherhood. It is hard to ima- 
gine that on the morrow, the competitions and the 
concealments and the jealousies of rival interest . 
will be as busily active as before; and will obliter- 
ate every trace of the present enthusiasm. And 
yet there is in itno hypocrisy whatever. It is not 
a thing put on of artifice; but a thing that genu- 
inely and honestly hath come, out of the living 
excitement that is now in operation. The heart 
is actually attuned to the very cordiality which 
the music has inspired; and while the notes still 
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vibrate on the ear, the play of high and honoura- 
ble feelings is upheld in the bosom—till the last 
echoes have died away from the remembrance, and 
the man again lapses into the same cold and creep- 
ing and selfish creature that he ever was. 

But the finest recorded example of this fascina- 
tion, is that of the harp of David on the dark and 
turbulent spirit of Saul—nor was there ever a more 
striking exhibition of the power of melody, than 
when the native outrageousness of this monarch’s 
temper was thereby overborne. During the per- 
formance of the son of Jesse, all the internal fires 
and furies by which his bosom was agitated, seem 
to have been lulled into peacefulness. The tyrant 
was disarmed; and, as if the cunningly played in- 
strument had conveyed of its own sweetness into 
his heart, he became meek and manageable as a 
child. We are glad that out of Scripture history, 
we can draw such a case of illustration; and we 
now proceed to unfold the uses of it, in the argu- 
ment that lies before us. 

First then, it is said of Saul that he was refresh- 
ed and became well, under the operation of this 
music. In which case, it was his duty to recur to 
it in every hour of necessity—to call in the harp, 
on the very first approaches of the threatening visi- 
tation upon his spirit; and if he could not, in the 
native gentleness of his own heart, maintain a se- 
renity of feeling and conduct to all around him, it 
was his business ever and anon to ply that artifi- 
cial expedient, by which alone it seems that the 
perennial kindness and tranquillity of his feelings 
could at all be upholden. 


— 
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And secondly, you may further conceive of Saul 
that he succeeded in this great moral achievement 
upon his own spirit—that, on the strength of the 
foreign application ever at hand and never neglected 
by him, he actually won the conquest over the re- 
bellious tendencies of his inner man, and steadily 
maintained it; and, as the effect of this habitual 
recurrence to the soothing air by which all the tu- 
mults of his soul were pacified, that there was bene- 
volence in every look, and such a placid softening 
of tone and manner, as made all his domestics hap- 
py and him beloved by them all. 

Now, thirdly, I would have you all to consider 
how Saul should have felt as well as acted, under 
the consciousness of what he natively and origin- — 
ally was. He in very deed, and because of the 
power that lay in the musical instrument, may 

‘have both imported into his own heart all the feel- 
_ ings, and diffused among those around him all the 

fruits of that benignity which had thus been awak- 
ened. But although he should in this way perpe- 
tuate the mastery of a good and gracious principle 
in his soul—should he not still have been base in 
his own eyes, when he bethought him of the quar- 
ter from which it behoved to come !—that, to sus- - 
tain his moral being, he had to live on supplies from 
abroad, because in himself there was the foul spirit 
of a maniac and a murderer; and it would have 
become this very monarch, even at the time when 
he most felt the play of kindness in his own heart, 
and when he most brightened the hearts of others 
by the courtesy and the condescension that he shed 
over them—even then, was it most his part, to 
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mourn the delinquencies of his inner man; and to” 
loathe the savage propensities which fain would tu- 
multuate there, in dust and in ashes. 

But lastly, do you not perceive, that, in this 
state of matters, there were really no mystery at 


all, though the actual serenity of Saul’s temper 


and his own self-abhorrence because of its native 
fierceness and asperity had kept pace the one with 
the other; and that in the very proportion of that 
fearfulness and aversion wherewith he looked to 
himself, because of his inherent vices, would he be- 
come fruitful in all the virtues that were opposed 
to them? It were just the humility of his down- 
ward regards upon his own soul, that would be the 
instrument of raising it to the highest perfection 
of which it was capable; and because he had no 
trust in the unborrowed energies within, that he 
would fetch aliment from without, for the preser- 
vation and the growth of all those moralities whereof 
he was most destitute. The harp would be his 
perpetual companion, or never beyond the reach of 
his calling for it. That sense of depravity, which 
prompted the self-abasement of his spirit, would 
prompt an unceasing recurrence to that by which 
its outbreakings were repressed; and so the more 
intense his detestation of his own character, would 
be the vigour and efficacy of that alone practical ex- 
pedient, i which his character was converted and 
transformed. 

And thus, in all its parts, does it hold of a Chris: 
tian. He knows that in his own proper nature 
dwelleth no goodthing. He is aware of his native 
ungodliness; and the experience of every day 
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brings fresh and more humiliating discoveries of it 
to his conscience. He feels that in himself he is 
like Saul without the harp—not perhaps so violent 
and vindictive as he was among his fellows; but 
sharing with the whole human race in the virulence 
of their antipathies against a God of holiness. The 
streams of his disobedience may not be of the same 
tinge and impregnation as that of the Hebrew 
king; but they emanate like his from a temple of 


idolatry in the heart, that would constantly issue 


forth of its own produce on the outward history. 
The Christian feels that in that part of his consti- 
tution which is properly and inherently his own, 
there is a deeply-seated corruption, the sense of 
which never fails to abash and to humble him; 
and thus, Christian though he be, he never ceases 
to exclaim—‘Oh wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from this law of sin, from this abiding 
and impetuous tendency to evil?’ 

What then, it may be asked, is it, which serves 
to mark him as a Christian? Not most assuredly 
that he is free of a carnal nature, tainted all over 
with foullest leprosy—but that he has access to an 
influence without, by which a healing virtue is 
mingled with it, and all its rebellious tendencies 
are thereby overborne. The only distinction be- 
tween the disciple and the unbeliever is, that the 
one uses the harp, and the other has neither faith 
in its efficacy nor desire for the effect of its opera- 
tion. The Christian hath learned whither to flee 
in every hour of temptation ; and thus it is that a 
purifying influence descends upon his soul. It 
cometh not through the medium of the ear, and 
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upon the vehicle of aids: ; but it cometh through 
the medium of the understanding, and upon the 
vehicle of thoughts. It is not by calling the music 
that he loves into his presence; but by calling the 
truth that he believes into his memory—it is thus 
that.he harmonises the else disorderly affections of 
his heart; and while he feels that all within is 
corruption, he at the same time knows of an agency 
without by which the mutiny of its sinful appetites 
is staid. 

There was a personal agent called in by Saul, 
- when he had to be calmed out of his wild pertur- 
bations—even the son of Jesse; and this he did 
by evolving a certain harmony of sounds on the 
ear of the Jewish monarch. And so Heisa living 
and a personal agent, who overrules the sinful and 
the wayward propensities of a believer’s heart; but 
this He does by evolving certain truths on the © 
believer’s understanding. In the former case, the 
power to soothe lay materially and direetly in the 
music—though, to bring it into contact with the 
organ of hearing, there needed one to perform it. 
In the latter case, the power to sanctify lies mate- 
rially and directly in the doctrine—though, to bring 
it into contact with the organ of mental percep- 
tion, there needeth one to present it—even the 
Holy Spirit, whose office it is to bring all things 
to our remembrance. And so, my brethren, when 
assailed by temptation from without, or like to be 
overborne by the tyranny of your own evil inclina- 
tions, is it your part to summon gospel truth into 
the presence of your mind; and, depending on the 
Holy Ghost, to go forth and meet His manifesta- 
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tions, as He takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto your soul; and, precious fruit of your 
believing meditation on the realities of our most. 
holy faith, will you be sure to find, as you look for- 
ward with hope to that mercy which is unto eter- 
nal life, that the heart will be purified thereby. It - 
will be kept in the love of God; and this will at- 
tune it out of all discord and disorder. But never, 
throughout the whole of this process, will it be led 
to count on the worth or the power of its own in- 
ternal energies. The sense of its depravity will 
ever be present to the conscience; and hanging on 
an influence that is foreign to itself, will it feel as 
helplessly dependent on a medicine from without, 
as did Saul when he summoned to his apartment 
that melody which charmed all the heat and vin- 
dictiveness of his spirit away from him. It is thus 
that the believer while he looks upon himself as 
nothing, or rather loathes himself as a diseased 
sinner, is ever labouring to medicate his soul from 
those springs of moral and spiritual health which 
are without him and above him—looking to that 
outward mercy which has been provided for his 
worthlessness, and praying for that refreshment 
and revelation by the Holy Ghost which are so 
richly provided for all who ask in faith. 

We think that there must be many here pre- 
sent, who might be made to recognise, and we trust 
some who have actually proved in their own per- 
sons, the efficacy of this expedient—how the truths 
of the gospel can attemper the soul into a unison 
with its spirit—And more especially in that one 
truth which is the first that the apostle bids us keep 
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at all times in our memory, even that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures—how in 
this precious saying, when reckoned upon as faith- 
ful.and regarded as worthy of all acceptation, there 
is a power to still and overawe the heart out of its 
rebellious tendencies—So that when a trusted Sa- 
viour is present to the thoughts, the sin of our 
nature is by a moral necessity disarmed of its prac- 
tical ascendancy. over us. We trust that with 
some who hear us, it has been found to hold ex- 
perimentally—how a sense of the mercy of God in 
Christ annihilates the whole space of separation 
that there was between God and the soul, and so 
dissipates all its ungodliness—how walking before 


N Him in the light and peace of conscious forgive- 
' ness, the spirit of bondage has fled away, and there 
~) have come in its place the love and the trust and 
_ the joy of reconciled children—how whenever he 


bethinks him of God having passed over the mag- 
nitude of his own provocations, he finds that 
achievement easy, which to nature is difficult, of 
maintaining the gentleness of his spirit under the 
sorest provocations of his fellow-men—how in dwel- 
ling on the agony of that endurance that was laid 


upon Christ for sinners, he too can learn to suffer 


and to grow in all those graces which are best 
taught in the school of tribulation—how it is when 
beholding the cross of our atonement, that he is 
most solemnized into a reverence for the sacred- 
ness of the Godhead, and is most awed into a fear- 
fulness of the sin that was expiated there—Above 
all, when he looks onward to the glories of that 
inheritance which Christ hath purchased by His 
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blood, and the gates of which He has unbarred for 
the welcome access of the guiltiest of us all—how 
it is that the powers of the coming world win the 
mastery in his spirit, over the powers of the pre- 
sent one; that he sits loose to the vanities and the 
interests of a scene which passeth speedily away; 
and, now feeling eternity to be his destined home 


and the virtues of eternity to be his incumbent 


preparation, he holds a perpetual warfare with those 
passions that war against the soul, and bears on 
every footstep of his pilgrimage on earth the im- 
press of that heaven for which he hopes and of 
that holiness to which he is aspiring. 

We would conclude these preliminary remarks 
with three distinct observations. 

And first, it is hoped that some of you may be 
led to perceive from them—how it is, that, by 
means of a power external to the mind of man yet | 
brought from without to bear upon it, he may be 
so transformed as to become a new creature. If 
the eloquence of a Christian minister can for a 
time lift the soul, as it were, above itself—or if a 
pleasing and pathetic novelist can transport the 
imagination of his reader, and so assort his feelings 
to them as that, while the illusion lasts, he shall 
be refined and removed above the level of our ordi- 
nary world—or if poetry can bear him upward to a 
purer moral element, than he can breathe among 
his fellow-mortals—or, lastly, if music, that so 
charmed the spirit of the Hebrew king out of all 
its ferocity, is still found, so long as it plays upon 
the ear, to attune the heart to nobler and better 
feelings than those by which it is habitually oceu- 
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pied—Shall we wonder, that, upon faith realizing 
the promises and the prospects of the gospel, the 
heart shall be translated into a new state, when 
thus visited as it were by the sense and the impres- 
sion of its new circumstances? What music can 
be sweeter to the soul, than when peace is whis- 
pered to it from on high; or what lovelier vision 
ean be offered to its contemplation, than that of 
heaven’s Lord and of heaven’s family; or what 
more fitted to lay the coarse and boisterous agita- 
tions of a present world, than the light which has 
pierced across the grave and revealed the peaceful 
world that is beyond it? Simply grant that the 
veil has been lifted from the eyes of guilty man ; 
and that he now sees what he never wont to see— 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, and the remission 
of sins, and an open path to the bliss of eternity, 
and the glories of a purchased inheritance there, 
and here all the graces of our required preparation 
—let him see that these, which before stood at an 
impracticable distance, are now brought nigh unto 
him and have become all his own—lIs it at all to 
be marvelled at—when the romance of music and 
eloquence and imagination and poetry, addrest to 

the heart of man, can so sublimate its affections for 
a period above all the passions and vulgarities of 
familiar life—with this fact of the human constitu- 
tion so plainly before our eyes—are we to listen 
with incredulity, if told, that when the truths of 
Christianity burst forth upon the believer in all 
the magnificence of their lofty bearing and in all 
the might of their now apprehended reality, they 
so refine his every affection and so elevate the 
whole tone of his character, that all old things 
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are henceforth done away and all things become 
new ¢ 

Now, secondly, it is the office of God’s Spirit 

thus to picture forth to the eye of the believer 

these truths of the gospel, in all the reality and 

power of application which belong to them. It is 

He who takes of the things of Christ; and, showing 

them unto the soul, causes the imagery of faith to’ 
overbear the impressions of sight. And the man 

who is thus acted upon, looketh beyond what is 

- geen and temporal to what is unseen and eternal. . 
It is from a source which is out of himself, that he 
fetches an influence which never fails to soothe and 
to sanctify the corrupt and distempered spirit; and, 
as it was the duty of Saul on the threatening of 
every dark visitation to require the music of that 
harp which he could at all times summon by the 
word of command into his presence, so it is the 
duty of every sinner in every time of need or of 
temptation, to invoke that Spirit, who never is 
withheld from the prayers of those who sincerely 
ask Him. When like to be assailed by the power 
of sin to an overthrow, this is the instrument of 
aid and of defence that will never fail you; and 
let the storms whether of the furious or of the 
wayward passions of our nature be what they may, 
this is the agent, at the bidding of whose still but 
omnipotent voice, an influence of peace and purity 
descendeth upon the heart, and it becometh a great 
calm. 

But lastly, the way in which all this bears upon 
the passage before us, is by helping us to the de- 
termination of a controversy—whether the soli- 
loquy whereof it consists, be that of Paul in his 
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own proper person, or of Paul in the person of an | 
unconverted man? How, it may be thought, 
could this holy apostle take to himself, the blame 
of so much vileness and exceeding turpitude, as 
are made to characterise him who is supposed to. 
utter this effusion? How could it be said of him 
who fought the good fight, that he was sold under ; 
sin ; end that there dwelt no good thing in his - 
. flesh; and that there was a ee in him, which 
would have led him in captivity to the law of sin 
and of death; and that, wretched under a mass of — 
corruption from which he could not deliver himself, 
he had to cry out, under the extremity of anxious 
helplessness, lest it should have wholly overwhelm- 
ed him? Can all this be true of the man, in 
whom Christianity beheld the very noblest of her 
specimens; who ere he died could claim the vic- 
tory as his own; and who, to obtain it, was through- 
out the whole of his discipleship the most unwea- 
ried in vigilance and the most strenuous in warfare? 
Yes, there was a fight, and it turned out to 
be ultimately a successful one. But who were the 
parties in it? They were the grace of God on the 
one hand, and on the other the inherent corrup- 
tion of man; and the very reason why Paul plied 
so laboriously and at length prevailed with the 
former, was because he felt oak loathing and such 
self-abomination for thé latter. This is a mystery 
of the Christian life which the world apprehendeth 
not; nor are they able to discern why the same 
individual should become every day more profound 
in humility, and yet more graceful in positive ho- 
liness—why he should be ever mourning more 
heavily than before under a sense of his worthless- 
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ness, and that at the very time when the real 
worth of his character is maturing and building up 
unto eternity. It is not understood, how the 
strugglings of the inner man bring every Christian 
_ who feels them into a more familiar acquaintance 
than before with the adverse elements in the con- 
flict ; and that as the spirit lusteth against the flesh 
and the flesh against the spirit, just in proportion 
to the felt preciousness of the one, is the felt bur- 
den and odiousness of the other. It is because he 
« loathes so much the earthliness of what is naturally 
ond originally his own, that he longs so much for 
the visitation of a heavenly influence from above. 
The sense of poverty is the very impulse that sends 
him to the fountain of abundance; and the detes- 
tation he feels of the sin that dwells in him, is the 
best guarantee that this sin shall not have the 
dominion over him. With these principles do we 
feel ourselves prepared for entering into more full 
elucidation of the passage before us; nor will you, 
I trust, be any more perplexed when you read of 
him who delighted in the law of God after the in- 
ward man, and who disallowed all that was evil, 
and who had the Spirit of Christ dwelling in him 
—how at the same time he mourned his vile body, 
and groaned being burdened under a sense of that 
sore moral leprosy by which it was pervaded. He 
had no confidence in himself; but he rejoiced in 
the Lord Jesus. He was in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling; but when he was weak 
then was he strong—for when he spake of his in- 
firmities, the power of Christ was made to rest 
upon him. “I will make my grace sufficient for 
thee. I will perfect my strength in thy weakness.” 
VOL. XXIII. N 
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ROMANS, vii, 14, 15. 


‘¢ For we know that the law is spiritual : but Iam carnal, sold un- 
der sin. For that which I do J allow not: for what I would, that 
do I not; but what I hate, that do 1.” 


Tue first thing to be remarked here, is the transi- 
tion which the apostle makes at this verse into 
another tense. It looks as if from the 7th verse to 
the 14th, he, using the past tense, was describing 
the state of matters antecedent to his conversion, 
and showing what his case was under the law; but 
that now, sliding into the use of the present tense, 
_ he is describing his experience as a believer: And 
this is one argument for Paul speaking here in his 
own person, and not in that of.an unregenerate 
man. 

‘The law is spiritual.’ It has authority over 
the desires of the inner man. It holds a sinful 
wish to be criminal, as well as a sinful performance. 
It finds matter for condemnation in the state of the 
will, as well as in the deeds of the outward history. 

It demands punishment, for example, not merely 
on the action by which I wrest another’s property ; 
but on the affection by which I covet it. Paul 
once thought himself free of all offences, in regard 
to a neighbour’s rights, because he had never put 
forth the hand of violence, or plied any device of 
fraudulency against them. But when he looked 
to the spiritual nature of the commandment, in 
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that it interdicted him even from the longings of 
a secret appetite for that which was not rightfully 
his own—then, conscious that with all the absti- 
nence of his outer man from the acts of dishonesty 
there was still a secret propensity in his heart to- 
wards the gains or the fruits, he felt himself, when 
standing at the bar of this purer and loftier juris- 
prudence, to be indeed a transgressor. And so, 
in the general, there may be no disobedience on the 
part of the outer man to any of God’s command- 
ments; and yet there may be, all the while, an 
utter distaste for them on the part of the inner 
man—and this is what the law takes cognizance 
of, in virtue of its spiritual character, and pro- 
nounces to be sinful. To do what is bidden with 
the hand, is not enough to satisfy such a law—if 
the struggling inclination of the heart be against it. 
And above all will it charge the deepest guilt ona 
man—because of his disaffection towards God— 
because of a love for the creature, that has deposed 
- from its rightful ascendancy over him the love of 
the Creator—because of that moral anarchy and 
misrule in the constitution of his spirit, whereby, 
with its relish for the gifts of Providence, it has a 
disrelish and disregard for the Giver of them; and 
because while it may yield many compliances with 
the law of God at the impulse of dread or of danger 
or of habit, it yields not to God Himself the offer- 
ing of a spontaneous devotion, the tribute of an 
intelligent or of a willing reverence. 
Perhaps my best recommendation to you, for 
the purpose of acquiring a more thorough discern- 
ment of God’s law in the spirituality of its charac- 
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ter, is that you peruse with faithful application to 
your own heart the fifth chapter of Matthew— 
where, article by article, you have the comparison 
between a spiritual and what may be called a car- 
nal commandment; and from which you will at 
once perceive, how possible it is, that, with a most 


_ rigid and undeviating faithfulness in regard to the 


latter, there may be an utter deficiency from the 
former in all its requirements ; and how truly the 
same individual may say of himself, that, when in 
the flesh, he, touching the righteousness that is of 
the law, was blameless—and yet, when advanced 
and elevated above this state and now in the spirit, 
he may say, O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the law of sin in my members! 
You see how, in proportion to his high sense of the 
law, he may have a low sense of himself; and that, 
just as one advances in the discernment of its pu- 
rity, and in the delicacy of his recoil at the slight- 
est deviations therefrom, which surely mark his 
progressive sanctification—the more readily will he 
break forth into exclamations of shame and self- 
abhorrence: Or the loftier his positive ascent on the 
heights of sacredness, the more fearful will he be 
of all those drags and downward tendencies by which 
he still is encompassed; and which, if not felt to 
be most hazardous as well as most humbling, may 
not only cause to slip the footsteps of the heaven- 
ward traveller; but may precipitate him from the 
eminence that he has gotten, into the lowest depths 
of wretched and hopeless apostacy. 

‘I am carnal’—It is on the principles just now 
uttered, that Paul may have made this affirmation 
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of himself. The same man who could say of all 
the good that was done—‘nevertheless not me but 
the grace of God that is in me”—Surely this man, 
who thus knew what he should refer to God’s grace 
and what he should refer to his own separate and un- 
aided self, might, even after this grace had become 
the habitual visitant or inmate of his heart, still 
_ look toghis own soul; and, conceiving of it as apart 
or disjoined from the fountain out of which he 
draws the supplies of its nourishment, might well 
say that ‘I am carnal.’ Suppose for a moment 
that the branch of a tree were endowed with a sep- 
arate consciousness of its own—then, however love- 
ly in blossom or richly-laden with fruit, it may feel 
of the whole efflorescence which adorns it, that it 
was both derived and is upholden, by the flow of 
a succulence from the stem; and it may know, that, 
if severed therefrom, it would forthwith wither in- 
to decay, and that all the goodly honours where- 
with it was invested would drop away from it. 
The twofold consciousness of what it would be in 
itself, and of what it is in the tree, might force the 
very utterance that was emitted by a Christian dis- 
ciple when he said, ‘‘ I am dead nevertheless I live.” 
“Yet not I” adds the apostle “but Christ liveth 
in me.” I apart from Him without whom I can 
do nothing—I disjoined from the Saviour who com- 
pares Himself to a tree and us to the branches— 
I who in Christ am a new creature—out of Christ 
am dead and out of Him am carnal. 

The Scripture phrase “to be in the flesh” 
when descriptive of character is applied in sacred 
writ only to the unregenerate. ‘‘They who are 
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in the flesh cannot please God.” ‘‘ You are not — 
in ‘the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the 


~ Spirit of God dwell in you.” But the Scripture 


term carnal is sometimes applied to a man after 
his conversion. A man when newly born again 
is a babe; yet to such did Paul apply this 
epithet, “I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ. For ye are yet carnal, for whereas there 
is among you envying and strife and divisions, are 
ye not carnal and walk as men?” Only think of a 
Christian as made up of two ingredients, the one 
consisting of all that he inherits by nature, the 
other consisting of all that is superinduced on him 
by grace. Think of his inward and experimental 
life as consisting of a struggle between these ingre- 
dients, in which the one does habitually and will at 
length ultimately and completely prevail. But the 
wrong principle belonging properly and primitively 
to the man himself, and the right principle being 
derived from without through the channel of be- 
lieving prayer, or the exercise of faith in Christ 
Jesus—how natural is it in these circumstances, 


- for every Christian to regard the one as the home 


article, and the other as a foreign article for which 
he stands indebted to a fountain that is abroad— 
and whereunto it is his business to resort perpetu- 
ally. He is like Saul operated upon by the harp 
of the son of Jesse; and as the one might well have 
said, even in the kindest and gentlest mood to which 
the warblings of the instrument had brought him, 
that in myself I am a firebrand of rage and vin- 
dictiveness—so the other, conscious that disjoined 
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from the grace and truth which come by Jesus 
Christ he is an ungodly and an unheavenly creature, 
might as well say that in myself I am an alienated — 
rebel—in myself I am altogether carnal. 

Let me separate by ever so little from Christ, 
then is this corrupt nature ever in readiness to put 
forth its propensities—Or even let me always abide 
in Him—let me in no one instance lose my hold of 
Him—conceive me to be placed on the very height 
of Christian perfection, and that just because I at 
all times am steadfastly and solidly established on 
the deepest basis of Christian dependence—Y et 
still with the assurance in my mind, that, should I 
let the dependence go, self would recover the ascen- 
dancy and that the ascendancy of self would be the 
ascendancy of sin, it is not too strong an inference 
that self is carnal; or even that self is sold under 
sin, as being, apart from the Saviour, its helpless 
and irrecoverable slave. It is said of Ahab that 
there was none like unto him; for he did sell him- 
self 10 work wickedness in the sight of the Lord. 
In him you have a character, where corruption was 
the dominant and the entire and the unresisted 
principle of his constitution. He was the old man 
all over—who loved his state of captivity, instead 
of lamenting it; and of whom it never could be 
said, that he felt the sin of his nature to be a bur- 
den, or that he longed to be delivered from it, or 
that he delighted in the law of God after the inner 
man, and sighed after the subjugation or rather the © 
extirpation of every tumultuous and adverse element 
of evil that was in his outer man. His mind went 
wholly along with the wicked and wayward inelin- 
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ations that nature had given him; and here lay 
the difference between him and Paul, that, with 
the latter, there was gotten up a new creature all 
whose energies and desires were in a state of war- 
fare with those of the old man; and in this pass- 
age we have the cries and the agonies of the battle, 
till it closes with the final shout of victory “‘ I thank 
God through Jesus my Lord.” Still, viewing the 
old man as properly his own, and the new creature 
as a present or a production from above—well might 
the apostle say, not in the character of what he 
was by derivation from the Lord his sanctifier, but 
in the character of what he originally and essenti- 
ally was in himself, that I am carnal and I am sold 
under sin. 

Ver. 15. To understand this verse, and to see 
that it is the utterance not of a wilful sinner but of 
an honest and aspiring disciple—remember that it 
is the soliloquy of one, who had just recognised the 
spiritual character of the law of God, and who was 
exercising and judging and confessing himself ac- 
cording to the standard of that law. There is at 
least one moral property, that must, in the midst 
of all his recorded deficiences, be ascribed to him. 
He willed the conformity of himself to God’s holy 
commandment. The prescription that lies upon 
him and upon all is “be ye perfect;” and if per- 
fection was not his achievement, it was at least his 
aim. His prevailing wish was to be altogether as 
he ought ; and if he did not succeed in being so— 
he at least aspired at being so. The habitual long- 
ing’ of his heart was, without reserve and without 
hypocrisy, towards the law of God. There was a 
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pure and a lofty ambition which actuated his soul; 
and the object of that ambition was that he might 
serve God without a flaw, and reach an unspotted 
holiness. He may have been thwarted in the 
ambition—he may have been so crossed and im- 
peded in his movements as to have come greatly 
short of it—yet still the ambition did exist, and 
evinced at once its strength and its perpetuity, 
both by the bitterness wherewith he mourned over 
his own failures, and by the fresh and repeated ef- 
forts wherewith he laboured to redeem them. In 
a word there was one principle of this man’s con- 
stitution, that was all active and awake on the side. 
of holiness—that bore a genuine love to virtue, 
and made constant efforts to realize it—that could 
not rest while its own protrait was one of unfinished 
excellence; and just like the accomplished artist, in 
proportion to his nice and delicate sense of beauty, 
were his grief and his intolerance at the blemishes 
wherewith his performance was stained. It is he 
who sets before him the loftiest standard of worth, 
and who is most jealous and unremitting in the 
p&ins that he takes to equalise it—it is he who most 
droops and is dejected under a sense of his deficien- 
cy therefrom. It is from him that we may look 
for most frequent humblings of spirit, and for the 
deepest visitations upon his heart of a sense of sin 
and of shortcoming; and that, not because he is 
beneath other men in his powers of execution, but 
because he is beyond them in his powers of concep- 
tion, and in the largeness of his desires after the 
supremacy of all grace and all goodness. 

That the soliloquist of the passage had this gen- 
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5 erous and aspiring tendency is'evident. If faults 
: he had, he had no toleration for them; but rather 
the fellest antipathy—‘ that which I do I allow 
not,—what I hate that dol. If he fell short of 
moral and spiritual greatness, still he honestly as- 
pired and habitually pressed towards it. ‘ What 
I would that I do not,’ and “to will is present 
with me,” and “I would do good,” and that good 
is'the law which has the consent of my approba- 
tion, and “in this law I delight after the inward 
man”—so that “with my mind I serve it.” Now 
could you apply any one of these affirmations to 
such aman as Ahab? If they hold true of one 
character and do not hold true of another, is there 
not the utmost of a real and: practical difference 
between the characters? Could Ahab have said 
that it is no more I who do it but sin that dwelleth 
in me? Does it not impress you with a most wide — 
and palpable distinction, when you see one man 
solacing himself in full complacency with a sinful 
indulgence, and another man struggling with all 
his might against the sinful tendency which leads 
to it? The former comes willingly under the 
power of sin in his constitution—the other detests 
and mourns over the presence of it there. They 
are alike in both of them having a corrupt nature. 
They are unlike in that one has been furnished 
with a new and holy nature, which does not imme- 
diately extinguish the former, but takes place be- 
side it until death, and bears a principle of unspar- 
ing and unquenchable hostility towards it. A man 
conscious to himself of this state of composition, 
“takes the side of his new nature, and can say of 
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the rebellious movements of the old man, “it is 
not I who do them but sin that dwelleth in me.” 
Ahab could not have said so, but Paul could. In 
the former, sin and self were on terms of perfect — 
agreement—so that his heart was fully set in him 
to do that which was evil. In the latter, the ori- 
ginal self was set aside, and kept under, and loathed 
because of its abominations, and striven against as 
the worst of enemies, and loaded with epithets of 
abuse, and charged with the designs and the dis- 
positions of perpetual mischief. And so, through- 
out the whole of this soliloquy, is it reproached 
with being carnal and sold under sin, with doing 
that which is. unallowable and undesirable and evil 
and hateful—with omitting to do what is good, and 
being without the skill and the power to perform it 
—with being utterly destitute of any good thing— 
with keeping up its execrated residence, even in 
the bosom of the Christian who loathed it; and, 
ever present there, warring against the suggestions 
of a better principle; and bent on taking captive 
the whole man to the law of that sin which was in 
his members—So as that the flesh was wholly en- 


listed on the side of this hateful service; and such 


a conflict upheld among the belligerent powers and 
principles that were in a believer’s frame, as bur- 


dened him with a sense of wretchedness, and made 


him cry out for deliverance therefrom. 

Take this along with you, and you will be able 
to appreciate what the confessions are that Paul 
makes of his own sinfulness. He first mourns over 
the guilt of his omissions, ‘what I would that I 
do not’—‘ how to perform that which is good I 
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find not ’—‘ the good that I would I do not.’ Ere 
you estimate the flagrancy of his omissions, think 
of this, that they consist in having fallen short of 
his desires—not that his work fell short of that of 
other men, but that it fell greatly short of his own 
willingness—not that he neglected any one duty 
which could obtain for him credit in society, but 
that he failed in bringing his graces and his exer- 
cises up to the balance of the sanctuary. That he 
should in any one instance through the day, have 
lost the frame of his affectionate dependence to- 
wards God, or have let a sense of his obligations to 
Christ depart from his mind, or have slackened his 
diligence in the way of labouring for the souls of 
his fellow-creatures, or have cooled in his charity 
towards those who were around him, or have failed 
in any acts and expressions of courteousness— 
these were enough most tenderly to affect such a 
heart of moral tenderness as he had, and to prompt 
every confession and every utterance of shame or 
humiliation or remorse that is here recorded. 
What some might mistake as the evidence of a 
spiritual decline on the part of the apostle, was in 
fact the evidence of his growth. It is the effusion 
of a more quick and cultured sensibility than fell 
to the lot of ordinary men; and like the mortifica- 
tion of him, who, because the most consummate of 
all artists, is therefore the most feelingly alive to 
every deformity and every deviation. The infer- 
ence were altogether erroneous, that because Paul 
went beyond other men in his confessions, he there- 
fore went beyond them in his crimes. The point 
in which he went beyond them was, not in crime, 
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but in conscience; and the conclusion is—not that 
he who uttered these things was a reprobate, 
against whom the world could allege some mon- 
strous or unnatural defect from any of the social 
or relative properties of life—but that, on the other 
hand, he was a busy and earnest and progressive 
disciple of the Lord Jesus, urged on by a sense of 
his distance from the perfection that lay before 
him, and charging his own heart with a wide and 


- woful defect from the sanctities that it felt to be 


due to his God. 
And the same holds true in regard to his con- 
fessions of positive sinfulness. ‘ What I hate that 
I do. ‘I do that which I would not.’ ‘The 
evil which I would not that I do’—Not that any 
doings of his were such as would be hateful to him 
of an ordinary conscience, not that the world could 
detect in them a flaw of odiousness. It was at the 
tribunal of his own conscience, that they were 
deemed to be reprehensible. It was in the eye of 
one now enlightened in the law of God and made 
alive to it, that the sins of his own heart bore upon 
them an aspect of such exceeding sinfulness. It 
was because of that quicker sensibility that he now 
had, as he moved forward in his spiritual educa- 
tion, that he now felt more of tenderness and alarm, 
about the secret workings of pride and selfishness 
and anger and carnality in his inner man; and 
such an effusion as that before us, which has been 
so strangely ascribed to a personified outcast from 
all grace and from all godliness, is one that only 
could have proceeded from the mouth of an expe- 
rienced Christian, and is the best evidence of his 
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progress. No unchristianised man could have felt 
that delight in God’s law, and that love for its — 
precepts, and that active zeal on the side of obe- 
dience, which are all profest in the soliloquy that 
is now under consideration; and they would en- 
sure, as they do with every Christian, a real and 
habitual progress in the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the new creature. But just in proportion 
as the desire after spiritual excellence is nourished 
into greater force and intensity in the one depart- 
ment of his now complex nature—so must be the 
detestation that is felt for every degree or remain- 
der of evil, that exists in the other department of 
.it. And not till the union of the two is termin- 
ated by death—not till that tabernacle is broken 
up, which festers throughout with the moral virus, 
that entered at the sin of our first parent, and was 
transmitted to all his posterity—not till these 
bodies have mouldered in the grave, and are raised 
anew in incorruption and in honour—not till then 
shall the desire and the doing, the principle and 
the performance be fully adequate the one unto 
the other; and then, emancipated from the drag 
and the oppression that here encumber us, we shall 
be translated into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. 
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ROMANS, vii, 16, 17. 
“Tf then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the law that 


it is good. Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that ~ 


dwelleth in me.” 


Ir might save a world of illustration in the business 
of interpreting this passage, were we sure of ad- 
dressing ourselves to the experience of all our 
hearers. But we fear of some of you, that you 
have no internal conflict in the work of your sanc- 
tification at all—that you are under the dominion 
of but one ruler, even of self, that ever lends a 
willing ear, and yields a ready obedience to its own 
humours and appetites and interests; and that, — 
living just as you list, you feel no struggle between 

your principles and your propensities—even because 
you live without God in the world. And further- 
more we fear of others of you, that you have taken 
up your rest among the forms of an external reli- 
gion, or among the terms of an inert orthodoxy, 
which play around the ear, without having reached 
a practical impulse to the heart; and which lead 
you to solace yourselves with the privileges of an 
imaginary belief, instead of landing you in the pro- 
secution of a real and ever-doing business—which 
is to cleanse yourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and of the spirit, and to perfect your holi- 
ness in the fear of God. It is only the man who 
has embarked upon this work in good earnest— 
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it is only he whose conscience will thoroughly 
respond to the narrative which the apostle here 
gives, of the broils and the tumults that take place 
among the adverse powers which are in the bosom 
of every true Christian. For Christian though he 
be, he is not yet a just man made perfect; but a 
just man fighting his way onward unto perfection, 
through the downward tendencies of a corruption 
that is present with him, and cleaves to him even 
till death shall set him free. And again, a fallen 
and depraved mortal though he be, he is not now of 
the wholly carnal and corrupt nature that he once 
was; but a spirit has been infused into him, where- 
with to make head against his rebellious affections 
which still continue to solicit, though not permitted 
to seduce him, to that degrading slavery, against 
which he has now entered into a war of resistance, 
that will at length conduct him to freedom and to 
victory. The passage now before us is taken up 
with the history of this war. It is a narrative of 
that battle which arises from the flesh lusting 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh 
—a process of unintelligible mystery, we doubt not, 
to those who have not personally shared in it; 
but coming intimately home to the experience of 
those, who have learned to strive and to run and 
to endure hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
Yet, as we have said before, it were well if by 
any means we could give a plausible though distant 
conception to those who are without, of a matter 
wherewith every established and. well-exercised 
Christian is quite familiar. It looks, I have no 
doubt, an apparent puzzle to the understandings 
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of many, that a man should do what is wrong 
while he wills what is right; and, more especially, 
that he all the while should be honestly grieving 
because of the one, and as honestly aspiring and 
pressing forwards, nay making real practical ad- 
vances, in the direction of the other. And yet 
you can surely figure to yourself the artist, who, 
whether in painting or in poetry or in music, la- 
bours, yet labours in vain, to do full justice to that 
model of high seaninbe which his imagination 
dwells upon. He does not the things that he 
would, and he does the things that he meal not. 
. There is a lofty standard to hith he is constantly 
_aspiring and even constantly approximating—yet 
along the whole of this path of genius, there is a 
perpetual sense of failure; and a humbling compa- 
rison of what has been already attained with what 
_ is yet seen in the distance before it; and a vivid 
acknowledgment of the great deficiency that there 
is between the execution of the hand, and those un- 
reached creations of the fancy that are still float- 
ing in the head: And thus an agony and a disap- 
pointment and a self-reproval, because of indolence 
and carelessness and aversion to the fatigues of 
watchful and intense study—all mixed up you will 
ebserve with a towering ambition, nay with a rapid 
and successful march along this walk of scholar- 
ship. How often may it be said of him that he 
does the things which he would not, when one 
slovenly line or one careless touch of the pencil has 
escaped from him; and when he falls short of those 
pains and that sustained labour, by which he hopes 
to rear a work for immortality. Yet is he making 
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steady and sensible advances all the while. This 
lofty esteem of all that is great and gigantic in art, 


‘is the very step in his mind to a lowly estimation 


of all that he has yet done for it; and both these 
together are the urgent forces, by which he is car- 
ried upwards to a station among the men of re- 
nown and admirable genius who have gone before 
him. Now, what is true of the scholarship of art, 
is just as true of the scholarship of religion. There 
is a model of unattained perfection in the eye of 
its faithful devotees, even the pure and right and 
absolutely beautiful and holy law of God; and — 
this they constantly labour to realize in their lives, 
and so to build up, each in his own person, a be- 
fitting inhabitant for the realms of eternity. But 
while they love this law, they are loaded with a © 
weight of indolence and carnality and earthly affec- 
tions, which cumber their ascent thitherward; and 
just in proportion to the delight which they take 
in the contemplation of its heaven-born excellence, 
are the despondency and the shame wherewith they 
regard their own mean and meagre imitations of it. 
Yet who does not see, that, out of the believer’s 
will pitching so high, and the believer’s work lag- 
ging so miserably after it, there cometh that very 
activity which guides and guarantees his progress 
towards Zion—that therefore it is, that.he is led 
to ply with greater diligence the armour which at 
length wins him the victory—that the babe in 
Christ is cradled, as it were, in the agitation of 
these warring elements—that his spiritual ambi- 
tion is just the more whetted and fostered into 
strength, by the obstacles through which it has to 
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fight its way—and rising from every fall with a 
fresh onset of help from the sanctuary, does he pro- 
ceed from step to step, till he have finished the 
faith, till he have reached the prize of his high 
calling. 

Paul, ere he was a Christian, was blameless in 
the whole righteousness of the law—so far as he 
then knew or then understood of its requirements. 
His conduct was up to the level of his conscience ; 
and what he did was adéquate to the sense that 
was in him of what he ought to do. » But on his 
becoming a Christian, he got a spiritual insight of 
the holy law of God, and then began the warfare 
of the text—for then it was that his conscience 

* outran his conduct; and that he could not over- 
take by his doings, what his now enlightened mo- 
rality told him were his duties. There was nothing 
in this change actually to degrade the life and 
character of Paul; but there was much in it to 
degrade them in his own eyes. He formerly 
walked on what he felt to be an even platform of 
righteousness; but now the platform was as if 
lifted above him, and he was left to toil his upward 
way on a steep ascent that had been raised for 
conducting him thereto. Then all he did was as 
he would; and the work and the will were on 
terms of even fellowship with each other. But 
what he now did was as he would not; for he was 
aiming and stretching toward a height that he had 
not gained, and till he arrived at which he could 
not be satisfied. The view that he had now got- 
ten of the law did not make him shorter of it than 
before; but it made him feel that he was shorter. 
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He was still the same blameless and respectable 
man of society that he had ever been; nor do we’ 
think that even in his days of darkness, any deed 
of intemperance or profligacy or fraud could at all 
be imputed to him. The confessions which are 
recorded here, are not those of a degraded eri- 
minal; but those of a struggling and heavenly- 
minded Christian, who was now forcing his way 
among the sins and the sanctities of the inner man, 
and, far above the level of our ordinary world, was 
soaring amid the spiritual alternations of cloud and 
of sunshine up to the heights of angelic sacredness. 

Figure then a man to be under the aspirings of 
such a will on the one hand, but these often dead- 
ened and brought down by the weight of a perverse 
constitutional bias upon the other; and there are 
a thousand ways in which he is exposed to the 
doing of that which he would not. Should he 
wander in prayer—should the crosses of this world 
ever cast him down from the buoyancy of his con- 
fidence in God—should he, on being overtaken 
with a fault, detect upon his spirit a keener edge 
of sensibility to the disgrace that he had incurred 
among his fellows upon earth, than to the rebuke 
that he has brought upon himself from the Law- 
giver in heaven—should the provocations of dis- 
honesty, or the hostile devices of malicious and 
successful cunning, or the unexpected evolutions of 
ingratitude, or even the teasing and troublesome 
annoyances of interruption—should any of these 
temptations, wherewith society is constantly exer- 
cising its own members, ever transport him away 
from meekness and patience and charity and un- 
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wearied kindness—Then on that high walk of prin- 
ciple upon which he is labouring to uphold himself, 
will he have to mourn that he doeth the things 
which he would not; and ever as he proceeds, will 
he still find that there are conquests and achieve- 
ments of greater difficulty in reserve forhim. It 
argues a very exalted Christianity, when the glory 
of God is the habitual and paramount impulse, that 
gives movement to the footsteps of our history in 
the world. But, think you, that, when a man’s 
heart comes to be visited by this ambition, that 
then it is he makes his escape from the complaint 
of doing what he would not? It only thickens the 
contest, and multiplies the chances of mortification, 
and furnishes new topics of humility to the disci- 
ple—and in the very proportion too that he urges 
and ascends and strikes loftier aims along the course 
of his progressive holiness. And so it follows, that 
he who is highest in acquirement is sure to be deep- 
est in lowly and contrite tenderness—for just as 
the desires of his spirit mount higher, will the 
damp and the deadness and the obstructions of the 
flesh be more felt as a grief and an encumbrance to 
him. So that while in the body, this soliloquy of 
the apostle will be all his own; and so far from 
conceiving of it as the appropriate utterance for a 
natural and unconverted man—it is just as we are 
the more saintly, that we shall feel our readiness to 
coalesce with it as the fittest vehicle of hearts smit- 
ten with the love of purest excellence, yet burdened 
under a sense of distance and deficiency therefrom. 
And thus it is, that the toil-worn veteran has been 
known to weep upon his death-bed; and to long 
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for an escape from this sore conflict, between the 
‘elements of his compound nature; and to be in ex- 
ceeding weariness for his emancipation from that 
vile body, which brings a soil and a taint and a 
tarnish upon all his offerings; and to feel how 
greatly better it were that he should be with Christ, 
and expatiate at large among those unclouded emi- 
nencies where the spirits of the perfect dwell, and 
are admitted among the glories of that unspotted 
holiness which now is inaccessible. _ For here, the 
accursed nature is still present, and galling with its 
offensive solicitations the regenerated spirit—so 
that when weighed down by indolence; or frozen 
into apathy ; or betrayed into uncharitable thoughts 
and uncharitable wishes; or led to seek the desires 
of its own selfishness more than God’s honour, to 
rejoice in its exemption from punishment more than 
to aspire after its exemption from sin, to be more 
vehement for the object of being safe than for the 
object of being sanctified—The consciousness of 
these, which give no disturbance either to the 
unchristian man or to the Christian in his infancy, 
is still in reserve to humble and keep down even 
the most accomplished believer; to assure him still 
of the many things that he does which he would 
not; to keep him at the post of dependence, where 

he may join with the apostle in mourning over his 
_ own wretchedness, and with the psalmist in ex- 
claiming “ Who can understand his errors? cleanse 
thou me from secret faults: Search me, O God, and 
_ know my heart, try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” 
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In the case of an unconverted man, the flesh is 


weak and the spirit is mot willing; and so there is 
no conflict—nothing that can force those outcries 


of shame and remorse and bitter lamentation, that | 


we have in the passage before us. With a Chris- 
tian, the flesh is weak too but the spirit is willing; 
and under its influence there must, from the ne- 
cessary connection that there is between the human 
faculties—there must, from the desires of his heart 
be such a plenteous efflux of doings upon his his- 
tory, as shall make his life distinguishable in the 
world, and most distinguishable on the day of 
judgment, from the life of an unbeliever. But still 
his desires will outstrip his doings, and the will that 
he conceives shoot greatly ahead of the work that 
he performs; and thus, will he not only leave un- 
done much of what he would, -but, even in the lan- 
guage of our present verse, do many things that 
he would not. But I call you particularly to notice 
that the will must be there—that he is not reger- 
ated at all unless the will, honestly and genuinely 
and without the hypocrisy of all mental reservation, 
be there. If he have any interest in Christ, any 
part in the promises or the influences of His new 
economy, the inclination which prompts to a reso- 
lute and unsparing warfare with all iniquity must 
“be there. The man who uses the degeneracy of 
his nature as a plea for sinful indulgence—the man 
who makes a cloak of his corruption wherewith to 
shelter its deceits and its deformities, instead of 
hating the spotted garment with his utmost soul 
and labouring to unwind himself from allits entan- 
glements—the man who loves the play of orthodoxy 
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in his head, and stickles for his own depravity as” 
the most favourite of its articles, while he continues 
to cherish it in his heart or to roll it under his 
tongue as a sweet morsel—That man is going to 
the grave with a lie in his right hand; and the 
piercing eye of his Judge, who now discerns his 
latent worthlessness, will at length drag it forth to 
open day, and expose it to shame and to everlast- 
ing contempt. That the will be on the side of 
virtue is indispensable to Christian uprightness. 
Wanting this, you want the primary and essential 
element of regeneration— Y ou are not born again— 
you shall not enter the kingdom of God. 

God knows how to distinguish the man of Chris- 
tian uprightness, even amid all his imperfections, 
from another, who, not very visibly dissimilar in 
outward history, is nevertheless destitute of an 
honest, habitual, and heart-felt desirousness after 
the doing of His will. Let me suppose two yoked 
and harnessed vehicles, both upon a road of rugged- 
ness and difficulty, and where at last each was 
brought to a dead stand. They are alike in the 
one palpable circumstance of making no progress ; 
and, were this the only ground upon which a judg- 
ment could be formed, it might be concluded of the 
drivers that they were alike remiss, or of the ani- 
mals under them that they were alike spiritless and 
indolent. And yet on a narrower comparison of the 
two, it may be observed from the loose traces of the 
one, that all exertion had been given up—while with 
the other there was the full tension of a resolute 
and sustained energy, pressing at the instant against 
the obstructions of the road, and perhaps with the 
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perseverance of a few minutes carrying it over 
them. Both, for the time being, are stationary ; 
and yet the one is as distinct as possible from the 
other, in respect of the push and the struggle to 
get forward, and the forth-putting of strenuous in- 
clination on the part of all the living agents who 
are concerned. And so, my brethren, of the Chris- 
tian course. It is not altogether by the sensible 
motion, nor yet altogether by the place of advance- 
ment at which you have arrived, that you are to 
estimate the genuineness of the Christian charac- 
ter. Man may not see all the springs and traces of 
this moral mechanism, but God sees them; and he 
knows whether all is slack and careless within you, 
or whether there be the full stretch of a single 
and honest determination on the side of obedience. 
Think not that He is in want of materials for 
judging and deciding upon this question. Think 
not that He, of whom it is said that He weigheth 
the spirits of all those whose ways are clean in their 
own eyes, and that He pondereth the hearts as 
_ well as the goings of His creatures, and that from 
His throne in heaven His eyes behold and His eye- 
lids try the children of men—think not that He 
will lose His discernment of the inward principle, 
amid all the drags and corruptions and obstacles 
wherewith a believer is encompassed upon his path. 
He knoweth how to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, and how to set His appropriate mark on the 
upright and on the hypocrite. You know in what 
direction you should move, even towards that which 
is good and away from that which is evil. God 
knows if you are intently and sincerely prosecuting 
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this career; for under all the mistiness of the hu- 
man understanding, nevertheless the foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal, “ The Lord 
knoweth them that are his—And, let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 
And go, amid all the besetting infirmities of a 
nature tainted with evil, which Paul had as well as 
others, he had what unconverted sinners have not, 
a desire and a conatus after all holy obedience. He 
consented unto the law that it was good, not assent- 
ed but consented—did not simply approve of the 
things that are more excellent as the Jews with 
whom he reasoned, but had a liking to the things 
that are more excellent. His will was on the side 
of the law that he loved; and not on the side of 
that transgression which he hated, at the very time 
perhaps that he had been surprised into it. He 
consented unto the law that it was good, and his 
delight was in the law after the inward man, and 
with his mind he served the law of God. And God — 
has a judging and a discerning eye upon all these 
tendencies. He knows most clearly the difference _ 
between him who has them, and him who has them 
not. There is a real and substantial distinction 
between the two characters, which is quite palpable 
to our heavenly Judge, and will guide Him to an 
unerring decision on the day of reckoning. If not 
so palpable to yourselves, it should just make you 
the more earnest in labouring to work out your 
assurance; and to watch against the deceitful and 
unknown hypocrisy, that may be lurking under 
the plausibilities of an orthodox profession; and to 
be altogether on the alert and on the alarm against 
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all those treacherous inclinations, that, if not rooted 
out, must at least be most vigilantly guarded, and 
on every appearance which they do put forth must 
be vigorously overborne. The adherence of the 
‘mind must be to the law of God. The affectionate 
consent of the heart must be towards it. All the 
feelings and faculties of the inward man must be 
on the side of obedience; and if such be indeed our 
spiritual mechanism, we shall be impelled forward, 
throughthe many impediments of a perverse and wo- 
’ fully deranged nature, on the path of new obedience 
—rising, as the upright ever do, from the falls which 
they experience; and urging our laborious and oft- 
interrupted way to that land, where the soul that 
has holy desires shall meet with a body that has 
been delivered of its moral leprosy, we shall pass 
from strength to strength till we appear perfect be- 
fore God in Zion. 

Ver. 17. There is a peculiarity here that is worth 
adverting to. St. Paul, throughout the whole of 
this passage, utters the consciousness that is in 
him, of the two opposite principles which resided 
and which rivalled, the one with the other, for do- 
minion over his now compound because now regen- 
erated nature. And it is remarkable how he 
sometimes identifies hiniself with the first of these 
ingredients, and sometimes with the second of 
them. In speaking of the movements of the flesh, 
he sometimes says that it is I who put forth these 
movements. ‘I am carnal and sold under sin.” 
“JT do that which I hate.” “I do that which I 
would not.” ‘In me—that is in my flesh,” but 
still you will perceive so identifying for a time the 
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flesh with himself as to say of this flesh that it is 
me— In me dwelleth no good thing.” And lastly, . 
“J do the evil that I would not” and “ I find not 
how to perform that which is good.” 

Now here you will perceive, that, in all these 
quotations, he charges on his own proper and per- 
sonal self, the corrupt feelings and instigations that 
the flesh gives rise to. And it is true that these 
all do emanate from the original part of his nature; 
and the other or the gracious part of it, came by a 
subsequent accession to him. It is a thing super- 
induced at conversion, and may be regarded more 
in the light of an element imported from abroad, 
which no doubt it was his part to cherish to the 
uttermost; but which still was a sort of foreigner 
in his constitution that did not primarily and essen- 
tially belong to it. 

Yet notwithstanding this, I would have you to 
notice, how he shifts the application of the pro- 
noun I; and transfers it from the corrupt to the 
spiritual ingredient of his nature. It is I who 
would do that which is good. It is I who hate 
that which is evil. It is I who consent unto the 
law; and finally it is I who delight in the law of 
God after the inner man. Thus it is, if ] may so 
speak, that Paul interchanges himself between the 
two conflicting elements that were within him—at 
one time regarding the better of the two elements 
as a visitant from without whom he longed to de- 
tain, and charging upon his own person all the 
baseness and misery of its antagonist—at another 
bitterly complaining of the worse element as a bur- 
den wherefrom he longed to be delivered, and actu- 
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ally vindicating himself from its corrupt movements 
by expressly saying that it was not I. And, to 
fetch an example from another part of his writings, 
we hold it to be truly remarkable that, while in 
the passage before us he says of that which is evil 
in him ‘it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me ’"—there is a different passage where 
he says of that which is good in him “ nevertheless 
not me, but the grace God that is in me.” 

We thus bring together these affirmations of the 
apostle, hoping that it may have the effect of mak- 
ing more manifest to you—that state of composi- 
tion in which every Christian is, who hath been 
visited with spiritual life from on high, and yet is 
compassed about with the infirmities of an earthly 
tabernacle. In virtue of the original ingredient of 
this composition, he does well to be humbled under 
a sense of his own innate and inherent worthless- 
ness. And yet it is true, that in virtue of the 
second or posterior ingredient—his taste, and his 
understanding, and his deliberate choice, and the 
higher powers and faculties of his moral system, 
are now all on the side of new obedience. Never- 
theless it is well for him to look often unto the rock 
whence he was hewn; and, thinking of the quarter 
' whence he derives all his heaven-born virtues, to 
say of them that they had not their origin in me— 
and it is also well for him, while he regards the 
duties of the Christian life and the graces of the 
Christian character, to say that these are what J 
love to perform, and these are what J hope to 
realise. 

And the apostle, at the end of this chapter, lays 
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before us the distinction between the two parts of 
the Christian nature—when he says, that with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God, and with the 
flesh the law of sin. But ever remember, that it 
is the part of the former to keep the latter under 
the power of its presiding authority. The latter, 
on this side of death, is ever present with us; but 
for all that, it may not prevail over us. It may 
often be felt in its hateful instigations; but it must 
not on that account be followed in the waywardness 
of its devious and unlawful movements. Were 
there no counteracting force I would serve it; but, 
with that force in operation over me and because I 
am under grace, sin may havea dwelling-place but 
it shall not have the dominion. 

When the matter is taken up as a matter of 
humiliation, then it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that it is I who.am the sinner; that to my- 
self, properly and primarily, belongeth all that is 
vile and worthless in my constitution; that, even at 
the very time I am brightening into the character 
of heaven, I am ever reminded by the conscience 
within me of an inherent depravity that-is all my 
own; and, even though this corruption is fast dy- 
ing towards its final and complete disappearance, . 
yet that it is under the power of an influence that 
cometh all from another. He who can say that 
by the grace of God I am what I am, may in fact 
have reached a lofty eminence of that ascent which 
reacheth unto perfection; and yet with truth may 
think and feel, that, in himself, he is altogether 
‘void of godliness. The shame of his original 
nature still adheres to him; and, although it be 
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fast giving way to the ascendant power of another 
and a nobler nature, yet, knowing whence it is that 
-he hath derived both its being and its growth, the 
graces and the ornaments of the spiritual life are 
but to him a matter of gratitude, and not at all of 
glorying. 

On the other hand, when, instead of being taken 
up as a topic of humiliation it is taken up as a topic 
of aspiring earnestness, it cannot be too strongly 
urged on every Christian, that he should be able 
honestly and heartily to say of himself, I desire 
after holiness—in very sincerity and truth it is the 
fondest aim of my existence, to be what I ought 
and to do what I ought—for the furtherance of the 
same would I pray and watch and keep my un- 
ceasing post both of vigilance and exertion—I take 
the side of all that is good and gracious in my con- 
stitution; and against whatever still adheres to 
me of the unrenewed and the carnal, do I feel an 
utter and irreconcilable enmity. His mind is 
with the law of God; and though the tendencies 
of his flesh be with the law of sin, yet, sustained 
by aid from the sanctuary, does he both will and is 
enabled to strive against these tendencies and to 
overcome them. 

It is under such a feeling of what he was in 
himself on the one hand, and such an earnestness 
to be released from the miseries of this his natural 
condition upon the other, that Paul cries out in 
the agonies of his internal conflict-—* O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death!” And I would have you to mark 
how instantaneous the transition is, from the ery 
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ee 
of distress to the gratitude of his felt and immediate 
deliverance—“ I thank God through Jesus Christ 
my Lord.” This we hold to be the exercise of 
every true Christian in the world. Evil is present 
with him; and he blames none but himself for its 
hateful and degrading instigations. But grace is — 
in readiness, not to sweep away this evil as to its 
existence, but to subdue it as to its prevalency and — 
power; and while he blames none but himself for 
all that is corrupt, he thanks none but God in 
Christ for all that is gracious and good in him. 
To use an old but expressive phrase, his soul is 
ever travelling between his own emptiness and 
Christ’s fulness; and like the apostle before him 
when urged with any temptation, he recurs to the 
expedient of beseeching the Lord earnestly that it 
might depart from him. And the answer to this 
petition is remarkable. It does not appear that the 
temptation was made to depart from him; but it 
was deprived of its wonted force of ascendancy 


“overhim. It was not by the extirpation of the evil, 


but by the counteracting strength of an opposite 
good, that the apostle was kept upright as to his 
walk, in the midst of all the adverse and corrupt 
tendencies of his will. “I will make my grace 
sufficient for thee,” was the Lord’s answer to him. 
It was not that he did not still feel how in himself 
he was weak. The weakness of nature remained ; 
but in that weakness I will perfect my strength, 
says the Saviour. And so it is we believe to the 
end of our days. There is a felt distinction be- . 
tween the weakness that is in ourselves, and the 


‘strength that cometh upon us from the upper sanc- 
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tuary. Even Paul was doomed to the conscious- 
ness that he had both a flesh and a mind—the one 
of which would have inclined him wholly to the 
love and to the law of sin; and with the other of 
which he kept the corrupt tendency that still abode 
with him in check, and so maintained a conduct 
agreeable to the law of God. Like him, my bre- 
thren, let us have no confidence in the flesh, and 
like him let us rejoice in the Lord Jesus; and so 
shall we be enabled to serve God in the Spirit— 
realising that comprehensive description which he 
gives of a Christian when he says, ‘‘ We are of the 
circumcision, who serve God in the spirit, and re- 
joice in the Lord Jesus, and have no confidence in 
the flesh.” 
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ROMANS, viii, 1. 


“There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 


Tue term ‘now,’ may be understood in two senses 
—one of them a more general, and the other a 
more special. It maybe understood as it respects 
the present economy of the gospel. Now, since 
that economy has been instituted—now, since the 
first covenant has passed away, and the second has 
been substituted in its place—now, that Christ hath 
borne the vengeance of the law upon His own per- 
son, and, having thus disposed of its threatenings 
against the guilty, can now address the guilty with 
the overtures of a free pardon and a finished and 
entire reconciliation—Now is it competent for sin- 
ners to embrace these overtures; and there is now 
no condemnation to those, who, having so complied 
with them, are in Christ Jesus. It is thus that 
the term now may be made to respect the current 
period in the history of God’s administration—the 
reign of grace under which we at present are, in 
contradistinction to the former Es of the law 
which has been superseded. 

Or it may be understood more specially, as re- 
ferring to the present moment in the history of an 
individual believer. He is now freed from con- 
demnation—not as if the sentence of acquittal were 
still in dependence, but as if that sentence had al- 
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ready passed—not as if he had to look, perhapy — 
doubtfully and ambiguously, forward to some fu- 
ture day, when a verdict of exculpation shall be 
pronounced upon him; but as if he stood excul- 
pated before God even now, and even now might 
rejoice in the forgiveness of all his trespasses. 

We think that, in the clause before us, the term 
now reaches the full extent of this. signification. 
When a sinner closes with Christ, God takes him 
on the instant into reconciliation ; and from that 
time are his sins washed out in the blood of the 
Lamb. I will remember them no more. I will 
make no more mention of them; and they are 
among the things that are behind, and which ought 
to be forgotten. The believer should feel his con- 
science to be relieved from the guilt and from the 
dread of them; and, instead of being any longer 
burdened with them as so many debts subject to a 
count and reckoning on some future day, he has a 
most legitimate warrant for looking on the account 
as closed, and that there is a full settlement and 
discharge because of them between him and God. 
We have heard that it is wrong in a believer to 
live beneath his privileges, and we fully agree in 
so thinking. We know not how the spirit of bond- 
age is ever to be done away, or the joy of the gos- 
pel ever made to spring up in the heart, if, still 
beset with the entanglement of his scruples and 
of his fears, he shall suspend the remission of his 
sins on any thing else than on the blood of Jesus. 
Now all that is told of that blood should assure 
him of a present justification; and this should send 
an instant peace into his bosom; and, like the 
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jailor of old, should he on hearing of the power and 
property thereof, forthwith and from that moment 
rejoice. Be translated then into the sense of God 
being at peace with you. Receive the forgiveness 
of your sins, through Him whom God hath set 
forth as a propitiation. Look unto Christ lifted 
up for the offences of the world ; and be encouraged 
in the thought, that the whole weight of your of- 
fences has indeed been borne away from yourself, 
and indeed been laid upon another. It is on the 
strength of this simple exhibition, that I should 
like to assure you of pardon; nor would I embar- 
rass the matter with any conditions, or hang it on 
any dark and uncertain futurities that may lie be- 
fore you. Christ hath made atonement, and with 
it God is satisfied; and if so, well may you be sa- 
tisfied—delighting yourselves greatly in the abun- 
‘dance of peace, and going forth even now in the 
light and the liberty of your present enlargement. 
But the verse further proceeds to inform us, 
who they are that have this inestimable privilege ; 
and the first circumstance of description which it 
brings forward respecting them, is, that they are 
~in Christ. There are some, who actuated by the 
distaste of nature towards gospel truth in all its 
depth and all its peculiarity, understand this phrase 
in a way that is but vaguely and feebly expressive 
of its real meaning.’ They have no tolerance for 
the doctrine of a vital and mystical union between 
Christ as the head, and Christians as the members 
who receive from Him both their guidance and 
their nourishment; and they fear lest fanaticism 
should betray them into some of~ her illusions, by 
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carrying too far the analogy between a vine and its 
branches; and so they get over the phrase of being 
in Christ, and get quit of all that special intimacy 
of alliance with the Saviour which it is fitted to con- 
vey, by the very general interpretation that to be 
in Christ is just tantamount to being a Christian. 
And so it is, if you understand a Christian in the 
full sense and significancy of that high denomina- 
tion: But then we must not shut our eyes against 
the closeness of that personal and substantial at- 
tachment, which we every where read of, as sub- 
sisting between the Redeemer and those who are 
the fruit of the travail of His own soul; nor are 
we jealously to exclude from our minds the impres- 
sion of that very near relationship, which is sug- 
gested by the following passages—‘ But of him are 
ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption.” ‘If any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature.” ‘‘ The dead in Christ shall rise first.” 
‘“¢ Weare in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ.” ‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” ‘He that abideth in me and 'I in him the 
same bringeth forth much fruit.” ‘“ And be found 
in him not having my own righteousness.” 

But lest we should wander into a region of mist 
and of obscurity, let us not forget, that, for the pur- 
pose of being admitted into this state of community 
with the Saviour, the one distinct and intelligible 
thing which you have to do is to believe in Him, 
There is nothing mystical in the act by which you 
award to Him the credit for His declarations; and 
this is the act by which your are grafted in the 
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Saviour. Whatever this matter of your union 
with Christ be, it all hinges upon your faith in Him 
—which faith is the great tie of relationship betwixt 
you. As you hold fast the beginning of your con- 
fidence and persevere therein, the tie will be streng- 
thened—the relationship will become more intimate 
—the communications of mutual regard will become 
more frequent, and more familiar to your experience 
—every day you live might bring you into more 
intense acquaintanceship with the Saviour, and 
that on the strength of your faithful applications 
to Him, and of His sure and faithful responses unto 
you—And thus, by certain exercises and feelings 
which certainly are not recondite in themselves 
might you arrive at.a state of fellowship with Christ ; 
which fellowship, in the description of it, might be 
very recondite both to those who stand without, 
and even to those who have got no farther than to 
the threshold of Christian experience. By the 
simple expedients of believing prayer; and the ha- 
bitual commitment of yourself to. the Lord your 
Saviour, in circumstances of trial or difficulty ; and 
the encouragement of your heart’s regard and gra- 
titude, because of all the favours that you have got- 
ten at His hand; and the strenuous maintenance 
within you of that peace which He hath purchased 
by His blood, and of that purity by which His will 
is complied with and His doctrine is adorned—by 
these you may so overshoot the experience of other 
men, as to have attained a sense and a discernment 
of incorporation with the Saviour, wherewith they 
are not yet prepared to sympathise. All this, 
though not yet realized by many of you, is surely 
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conceivable by many ofyou ; but meanwhile, and lest 
you should think of some remote and inaccessible 
mystery which it were utterly hopeless for you to 
aspire after, I would have you all to remark, that, 
though the territory of Christian experience may 
not be plain to you, yet the way is plain by which 
you arrive at it—that, more particularly, you are 
conducted to the state of being in Christ simply by 
believing in Him: And so, there ought to be no- 
thing more unintelligible in the verse, that ‘there 
is no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, than in the verse, “ He that believeth on 
him is not condemned, but he that believeth not 
is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
on the name of the only-begotten Son of God.” 

But there is another circumstance of description 
that attaches to those unto whom there is no con- 
demnation. This is the privilege of those who are 
in Christ Jesus ; and further, who walk not after the 
‘flesh but after the Spirit. 

Now here I must come forth with a special de- 
mand upon your attention. We are not fond of 
those less manageable topics in theology, that call 
either for an elaborate exposition on the part of the 
minister, or for a very strenuous and sustained ef- 
fort of attention on the part of the hearers; and 
nothing else ean reconcile us to them, than their 
practical bearing upon the comfort or the holiness 
of Christians. For it is at the same time most 
true, that a thing may at once be both profound 
and important. It may lie deep; and yet, like the 
precious metals, be of use in the familiar currency 
of the business of religion. The work of godliness 
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presses all the faculties into its service, and lays 


a tax on the understanding of man, as well as upon a 
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his heart and his conscience. Insomuch that.we — 


are bidden to give earnest heed, and to hearken, 


diligently, and to search for sacred wisdom as for * 


hidden treasure, and to meditate on these things, 
and to give ourselves wholly thereunto, and to 
study and strive and stir ourselves up that we may 
lay hold of them. And we do think that such 
passages as these, might mitigate somewhat the 
prejudice of many against the scholastic air of 
certain of our theological disquisitions—as leading 
us to suspect that perhaps in some instances, and 
more especially in the work of rightly dividing the 
word of truth, the thing is unavoidable. 

You will therefore suffer me I trust, when I say, 
that, of the two circumstances in the description of 
those who are free from condemnation which are 
presented to our notice in the verse before us, one 
of them is the cause of our being so freed; and 
the other is not the cause but the consequence. 
Both of these invariably meet on the person of 
him, who hath been admitted to the pardon and 
acceptance of the gospel. very one who is so 
admitted, is in Christ Jesus; and every one who 
is so admitted, walketh not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit. But it is of real practical importance 
for you to be made aware, that one of these cir- 
cumstances goes before your deliverance from 
guilt, and the other comes after it. Your release 
from condemnation is suspended on the first cir- 
cumstance of your being in Christ Jesus. But it 
is not so suspended on the second circumstance, of | 
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“your 2 kes not after the flesh but after the Spi- 


rit. The first is the origin of your justification— 


the “second is the fruit of it.. You secure your 
hold of the one, by keeping hold of Christ; and 
you make progress in the other, by walking Seens 


~ eurely before Him ‘in the light of His friendly 


countenance, and with the lanes of a grateful 
and devoted heart that He has emaneipated from 
all its fears. The order of succession which I now 
announce to you, will not interest those who take 
no interest in their souls. But it may resolve the 
difficulty of an anxious enquirer; and be the instru- 
ment to him, both of his translation into peace, and 
of his translation into progressive holiness. 

For mark the embarrassment of that disciple, 
who, instead of entering upon forgiveness even now 
by a league of faith and fellowship with Christ; 


- and so bringing his person under the first of these 


two circumstances,—postpones his enjoyment of 
this privilege until he has accomplished the second 
of them, and is satisfied with himself that he walk- 
eth not after the flesh but after the Spirit. Look, 
I pray you, to the heavy disadvantage under which 
he toils and travails at the work of new obedience; 
and how the spirit of bondage is sure to be perpe- 
tuated within him, so long as he persists in his 
wrong imagination; and how still the conditions 
of an impracticable law must continue to oppress 
his conscience, and to goad him onward in a ser- 
vice, where he labours in the very fire and wearies 
himself for very vanity; and how working, as he 
in fact must do, for his justification before God, he 
cannot advance a single footstep without a despair- 
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ing eye on some new and unscaled heights of vir- 
tue, the very aspect of which takes all heart and — 
all energy away from him. And thus, with the 

burden upon his inner man of all the fears and dis- 
quietudes which’ attach to the old legal economy, 
will he either spend his days in a grievous servitude 
which fatigues but never satisfies; or be driven 
from very weariness to a compromise between his 
conscience and his conduct, between the law of 
God and his own garbled conformity thereunto— 
bringing down the high requisitions of heaven to 
the corrupt standard of earth; and offering, in the 
sight of men and of angels, a polluted obedience as 
a rightful equivalent for the rewards and the hon- 
ours of eternity. He must either do this, or be 
haunted and pursued to the end of life, by all the 
perplexities of a yet unsettled question between 
him and God; and the sense of his manifold defi- . 
ciencies will never cease either to pain or to para- 
lyse him; and still much of the drudgery of obe- 
dience may reluctantly be borne, but nought of 
the delight of obedience will be there—there may 
be the outward compliance of a slave, but none 
of the inward graces or aspirations of asaint. The 
truth is, that if this immunity from condemnation, 
instead of being a thing given to us because we 
are in Christ, is a thing purchased by us because ~ 
of our walking not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit—then will conscience ever be suggesting to 
us that, the purchase has not been made good; 
and all the jealousies of a bargain will ever and 
anon rise up between the parties; and a cold or 
mercenary feeling will put to flight the good will, 
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and the confidence, and the spontaneous regard, 
which are the alone worthy ingredients of all ac- 
ceptable godliness; and, after all the offerings that 
may have been rendered by the hand, the sterling 
tribute of the heart will be withholden. God will 
be feared, or He will be distrusted; but He cannot 
be loved under such an economy; so that, through- 
out the whole of this strenuous and sustained ex- 
ertion after a righteousness which is by the law, 
the law is dishonoured at every breath in the first 
and greatest of her commandments. 

There is a better way of ordering this matter ; 
and it is a way laid down by Him, who is the wis- 
dom of God unto salvation. The gospel carries in 
it a full and immediate tender of pardon unto sin- 
ners. Deliverance from condemnation is not the 
goal, but the starting-post of the Christian race ; 
and, instead of labouring to make good the remote 
and inaccessible station where forgiveness shall be 
awarded to him, he is sent forth with the inspira- 
tion of one who knows himself forgiven on the way 
of all the commandments. All are invited to come 
unto Christ, and to be in Christ; and from that 
moment the believer's guilt is washed away; and 
a full deed of amnesty is put into his hand; and, 
lightened of all his fears, he goes forth upon his 
course rejoicing. The tenure of his discipleship, 
is, not that with him there is some future chance 
of pardon, but unto him that now there is no con- 
demnation; and this, like the loosing of a bond, 
sets him free for all the services of new obedience. 
It opens an ingress to his heart for affections, 
which never else could have found company there; 
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and the creature knowing himself to be safe, and 
delivered from the engrossment of his before slavish 
apprehensions, can now with new-born liberty walk 
after the Spirit on the path of a progressive holiness. 
It is because he knows the truth that the truth has | 
now made him free. It is not a regeneration ori- | 
ginating with himself, that has reconciled him 
unto God—but it is a sense of his reconciliation, it 
is this which has regenerated him. His new walk 
is not the cause of his agreement with God. It is 
the consequence which has emanated therefrom. 

It is the free grace of the gospel, which awakens 
every man who receives it, to the charm of a new 
moral existence. Faith is the quickening touch, 
whereby the before dormant energies of our nature 
are put into motion. Itis faith which ushers love 
into the heart, and love gives impulse to the inert 
and sluggish mechanism of the human faculties. 
With the despairing sense in his bosom of a good 
wholly unattainable, the man feels himself weighed 
down to inaction and to apathy. But when the 
good is offered to him freely and he by faith lays 
hold of it—then, delivered at once from the cold 
and creeping spirit of bondage, does he break forth 
in the full vigour of his emancipated powers. What 
before was a matter of anxious uncertainty, and 
without either hope or affection to animate, becomes 
a matter of confidence and alacrity and good will. 
And this is the great secret of that promptitude 
and that power wherewith the gospel urges on its 
disciples to the cultivation of its heaven-born vir- 
tues, to the faithfulness and the activity of its 
bidden services. 
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Make the transition, my brethren, from death _ 
unto life, by simply laying hold on the gospel offer 
of reconciliation. After placing your full reliance 
upon this, then run with all your might on that 
heavenward path of righteousness and purity and 
love which leadeth unto the upper paradise, First 
trust in the Lord, and then be doing good. A 
workman to whom a tool is indispensable—you 
would never bid him work for the tool, but you 
would put the tool into his hand and bid him work 
by it. Faith is the alone spiritual tool, by which 
you can accomplish any right spiritual preparation. 
How can I love God—how can I maintain the gen- 
tleness of my spirit, under provocations the most 
artful and the most galling—how can I keep up 
the serenity of the inner man, while the voice of 
calumny is abroad; ora visible alienation sits upon 
every countenance; or plans misgive and prospects 
lowr and look dreary on every side of me; or, for- 
saken by all that is sweet and soothing in human 
companionship, I have nought to lean upon but 
God as the friend whom I have chosen and heaven 
as the home of my fondest expectations? The 
answer of the New Testament is—‘ Only believe— 
all things are possible to him that believeth.” This 
is the tool for all the high moral achievements of 
Christianity; and thus it is that your being now 
in Christ, with a present freeness from condemna- 
tion, forms an essential stepping-stone to your 
walking no more after the flesh but after the Spirit. 

But—mark it well, my brethren. This dis- 
‘tinction between the consequence and the cause, 
though it gives to the obedience of a believer its 
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proper place, does not make that obedience less 
sure. What the worldly or hypocritical professor 
thinks to be faith, is nought but fancy or some- 
thing worse, if it be not followed by the walk of 
godliness. It is just as true as if your virtue were 
the price of your salvation—that there will be no 
salvation for you, if you have no virtue. There 
will be a personal distinction between those in the 
last day who stand on the right, and those who 
stand on the left of the judgment-seat; and the 
distinction will be, that, whereas the one abounded 
in good, so the other abounded in evil deeds done 
in their body. All that we have said was not 
with a view to supersede the moralities of practical 
righteousness, but to set you on the proper way by 
which to arrive at them. The ultimate design of 
the gospel economy is to make those who sit under 
it zealous of good works; and the reason why we 
should like the sense of your deliverance from guilt 
to be introduced even now by faith into your bo- 
soms, is, that we esteem it the only instrument for 
reviving within you the love of God, or for causing 
to break forth upon your visible conduct the efflo- 
rescence of all that is virtuous and pure and praise- 
worthy. 

To conclude my remarks upon this verse which 
has detained us so long, I would have you to be 
aware of this most important consideration—that 
the same believer who is represented here as walk- 
ing not after the flesh, is the very individual who 
would take up the soliloquy of the last chapter; 
and have full share and full sympathy, with the 
toil, and the conflict, and all the inward bitterness 
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because of sin, that are represented therein. The 
same man who feels the motions of the flesh, walks 
not after the flesh. The same man who is harassed 
with the instigations of sin, resists and refuses to 
follow them. He who was burdened, even to a 
sense of wretchedness, with the hateful presence of 
his wayward and licentious desires, would not sub- 
mit to their tyranny; and while kept in a state of 
constant vigilance and alarm because of the warring 
elements in his bosom, yet does he so fight as that 
the evil which is in his heart shall not have the 
mastery over his conduct—So that, amid the op- 
posing tendencies and inclinations which beset his 
will, still his walk is the walk of new obedience— 
not being after the flesh but after the Spirit. 
“ Every man is tempted,” says the apostle James, 
“when he is drawn away of his own lusts and en- 
ticed. Then when lust hath conceived it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death.” The believer is often so tempted, and 
even to his own sad grief and humiliation may he 
have described the previous steps of this process ; 
but never is the process so finished as to terminate 
in death. He struggles against sin, and he pre- 
vails over it. There may be a sore and a desper- 
ate contest in the inner man; but the result of it 
is a body kept under subjection, whose hands are 
made the instruments of righteousness, and whose 
feet are found in the way of all God’s command- 
ments. Take my brethren the patent and acces- 
sible way that lies so openly and so invitingly 
before you. Wash out your sins even now in the 
blood of God’s everlasting covenant. Come and 
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taste of the sure mercies of David. Receive the 
forgiveness of your sins; and, when delivered from 
the weight and oppression of your guilt—that sore 
spiritual palsy, then arise and walk. Tidings of 
great joy should make you joyful; and the tidings 
wherewith I am fraught are of that remission from 
sin which I now preach unto you, and which may 
be preached to every creature under heaven. The 
effect it had on believers of old was an instanta- 
neous joy; and so should be the effect on all now 
who believe the same gospel. And joy my brethren 
carries a vigour and an inspiration along with it. 
There is a might of practical energy in the impulse 
which it communicates; and it is when the heart 
is enlarged thereby, that the feet run with alacrity 
in the way of all the commandments. 
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ROMANS, viii, 2. 


“For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.’ 


Ir is of great importance for the understanding of 
this verse, that you be made acquainted with the 
two different senses that belong to the word law. 
At one time it signifies an authoritative code, 
framed by a master for the regulation and obedience 
of those who are subject to him. And so we un- 
derstand it when we speak of the law of God, whe- 
ther by this we mean His universal moral law or 
any system of local and temporary enactments— 
such as those which were embodied for the special 
government of the Jews, and have obtained the 
general denomination of the Mosaic law or the cere- 
monial law. According to this meaning of it, it 
stands related to jurisprudence—established by one 
party who have the right or the power of command, 
and submitted to by another party on whom lies 
the duty or the necessity of obedience. The laws 
of the Medes and Persians—the laws of any coun- 
try—and, in a word, any rule put forth by authority 
and enforced by sanctions, whether it has issued 
from the Divine Governor, or from those who have 
the reins of civil or political authority upon earth 
—AlIl are expressed by the same term and in the 
same sense of the term. But there is still an- 
other and very frequent meaning of this word, 
VOL, XXIII. P 
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apart altogether from jurisprudence—a meaning 
applicable in cases where there is no obedience of 
living and accountable creatures at all; and a 
meaning in which it might be used and understood 
even by the Atheist, who denied the being or the 
power of a living Sovereign who presided over na- 
ture, and established the various successions that 
go on with such order and regularity around us. 
It is quite consistent with the use of language, to 
speak of the laws of nature—denoting thereby the 
process by which events follow each other, in a train 
of certain and unvarying accompaniment—Such for 
example as the law of falling bodies—the law of 
reflection from polished surfaces—the laws of the 
vegetable kingdom; and even in this sense may 
we speak of the laws of the human mind, as alto- | 
gether distinct from that law of God to which it is 
morally and rightfully subject in the way of juris- 
prudence. By one of these laws its thoughts follow 
each other in a certain order that might almost be 
predicted—so that if one thought be present to it, 
it is sure to suggest another thought; and this is 
called the law of association. And so in propor- 
tion as we make an intimate study of ourselves, 
shall we find certain methods of procedure, in the 
order of which the feelings and the faculties and | 
the habits of man are found to go forward; and all 
these may be announced by metaphysicians and 
moralists as the laws of human nature. The law 
which willing and accountable creatures are bound 
to obey is one thing. The law, in virtue of which 
creatures whether animate or inanimate are found 
at all times to make the same exhibition in the same 
circumstances, is another. 
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At the same time it is not difficult to perceive, 
how one and the same term came to be applied to 
things so distinct in themselves. For you will ob- 
serve that law, according to the first sense of it, is 
not applicable to a single command that may have 
issued from me at one time, and perhaps may never 
be repeated. It is true that this one command- 
ment, like all the others, is obeyed, because of that 
general law by which the servant is bound to fulfil 
the will of his master. Yet you would not say of 
the special commandment itself that it was a law ; 
nor does it attain the rank of such a denomination, 
unless the thing enjoined by it be a habit or a prac- 
tice of invariable observation. Thus the order that 
the door of each apartment shall be shut in the act 
of leaving it—or that none of the family shall be 


missing after a particular hour in the evening—or 


that Sabbath shall be spent by all the domestics 
either in church or in the exercises of household 
piety—These may be characterised as the laws of 
the family—not the random and fortuitous orders 
of the current day, but orders of standing force and 
obligation for all the days of the year; and in vir- 
tue of which you may be sure to find the same uni- 
form conduct on the part of those who are subject 
to the law, in the same certain circumstances that 
the law hath specified. 

Now it is this common circumstance of uniformity, 
which hath so extended the application of the term 
law, as to present it to us in the second verse which 
I have endeavoured to explain. Should you drop 
a piece of heavy matter from your hand, nothing | 
more certain nor more constant than the descent 
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which it will make to the ground—just as if con- 
strained so to do by the authority of a universal en- 
actment on the subject, and hence the law of gravi- 
tation. Orif space be allowed for its downward 
movement, nothing more certain or uniform than 
the way in which it quickens its descent—just as if 
bidden to make greater speed, and hence the law of 
acceleration in falling bodies. Or if light be made 
- to fall by a certain path on a smooth and polished 
surface, nothing more mathematically sure than 
the path by which it will be given back again to the 
eye of him who looks to the image that has thus 
been formed, and hence in optics the law of reflection. 
Or if a substance float upon the water, nothing more 
rigidly and invariably accurate than that the quan- 
tity of fluid displaced is equal in weight to that of 
the body which is supported; and all this from a 
law in hydrostatics. Now there is a like constancy 
running throughout the whole of nature, and any 
of her uniform processes is referred to the operation 
of alaw—just as if she sat with the authority of a 
mistress over her mute and unconscious subjects, 
and as if they by the regularity of their movements 
did willing and reverential homage to the authority 
of her regulations. But you will perceive wherein 
it is that the difference lies. The one kind of law 
is framed by a living master for the obedience of 
living subjects, and may be called juridical law. 
The other is framed by a living master also, for 
amid the diversity of operations it is God who 
worketh all in all; but it is not by a compliance of 
the will that an obedience is rendered thereunto— 
it is by the force of those natural principles where- 
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with the things in question are endowed, and in 
virtue of which they move and act and operate in 
that one way which is agreeable to their nature. 
This kind of law would by philosophers be called 
physical law. The one is a perceptive rule for the 
government of willing and accountable creatures. 
The other is an operative principle residing in every 
creature, be it animate or be it inanimate; and de- 
termining it by its own force to certain uniform 
processes. 

Now the question comes to be, in which of these 
two senses shall we understand this term law in the 
text before us. We think that though it occurs 
twice, both of these must be understood in the same 
sense; and both indeed appear to be determined to 
the same sense by the relation in which they stand 
as rivals or as opposites. When the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes us free from 
the law of sin and of death, it is either by the au- 
thority of one master prevailing over the authority 
of another master; or by the force of one influenc- 
ing principle within us prevailing over the force 
of another such principle. To determine which of 
these two it is, we shall begin with the considera- 
tion of the law of sin and death, which though it 
comes last in the verse, is first in the order of 
ascendancy over the human mind; and from the 
nature of the thraldom under which it brings us, 
may lead us to think aright of the nature of our 
deliverance therefrom. 

It must be quite obvious then to you all, that 
the law of sin and death is not a law that is enacted 
in the way of jurisprudence; but, like every other 
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law of nature, it is an operative principle that 
worketh certain effects and emanates certain pro- 
cesses in the subject where it resides. It is neither 
more nor less in fact than the sinful tendency of 
our constitution; and is quite the same with what 
in the preceding chapter is termed the law of sin 
that is in our members. It is called a law, because, 
like the laws of gravitation or magnetism or elec- 
tricity, it impels those upon whom it acts in a cer- 
tain given direction; and has indeed the power and 
the property of a moving force expressly ascribed 
to it, when it is said to war against the law of the 
mind, and to be incessantly aiming after the esta- 
blishment of its own mastery over those whom it 
tries to lead captive and to enslave. And to keep 
up this conception of a law in the second sense of 
it, let it be remembered that death is as much the 
natural consequence of sin, as it is the penalty of 
sin—that it forms the termination of an historical 
process by a law that regulates the succession of 
events, as well as the termination of a juridical pro- 
cess under the power and authority of a lawgiver— 
that regarded in its true, character as the extinction 
of the life of godliness in the soul; as the death of 
all spiritual joy; as the darkness and the misery 
of a heart, where vice and selfishness and carnality 
are the alone occupiers; as that moral hell, the ru- 
diments of which every unconverted man carries 
about with him here, and the settled maturity of 
which he will bear with him to the place of con- 
demnation hereafter; as that state of distance and 
disruption from God, which may now be support- 
able so long as earth spreads its interests and gratifi- 
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cations before us, but which so soon as earth passeth 
away will leave the soul in desolation and terror 
and without a satisfying portion throughout eternity 
—Such a death as this, comes as regularly and as 
surely in the train of our captivity to sin, and by 
the operation of a law, in the moral or spiritual de- 
partment of nature—as the fruit of any tree, or the 
produce of any husbandry, does by the laws of the 
vegetable kingdom. The sinful tendency that work- 
eth in man bringeth forth fruit unto death; just 
as the vegetative tendency that is in the foxglove 
bringeth forth poison. In both it is a fruit of bit- 
terness; and in both the effect of an established 
law,—apart from the awards and the retributions 
of a lawgiver. 

Now the way in which this tendency is coun- 
teracted, is just by an opposite tendency that is 
implanted in the mind, for the purpose of making 
head against it, and of at length prevailing over it. 
The law of the Spirit of life, just expresses the ten- 
dency and the result of an operative principle in 
the mind, that has force enough to arrest the oper- 
ation of the law of sin and death, and at length to 
emancipate us therefrom. It is deposited within 
as the germ of a new character; and in virtue of 
which there are evolved the desire, and the pur- 
pose, and the activities, and at length all the con- 
quests and all the achievements-of a life of holiness. 
The affection of the old man meets with a new 
affection to combat and to overmatch it. If the 
originating principle of sin might be reduced to one 
brief expression, and so be shortly designed the 
love of the creature—the originating principle of 
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the spiritual life might also be briefly and sum~ 
marily designed the love of the Creator. These two 
appetites are in a state of unceasing hostility. The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh. The law of sin and of death warreth 
against the law of the mind; and this law of the 
mind in the preceding context, is just the law of 
the Spirit of life in the verse that is now before us. 

Let me now come forth in succession with a few 
distinct remarks upon this verse, with a view to 
complete our understanding of it. 

First, You are already aware how it is the Spirit 
of God that infuses this principle into the mind, 
and sets agoing the law of its operation. Hence 
it may properly be denominated the law of the . 
Spirit—even as the opposite process against which 
it has to struggle and at length to vanquish, is 
called the law of sin—a new tendency imparted to 
the soul for the purpose of arresting the old ten- 
dency and at length of extinguishing it; and 
called the law of the Spirit, just because referable 
to the Holy Ghost, by whose agency it is that the 
new affection has been inspired, that the new moral 
force has been made to actuate the soul and give 
another direction than before to the whole history. 

But secondly—why is it called the law of the 
Spirit of life? Just because he in whom this law 
is set agoing is spiritually minded; and as to be 
carnally minded is death, so to be spiritually minded 
is life. It is the law of the Spirit, because of the 
agent who sets this law agoing in the soul. It is 
the law of the Spirit of life, because of the new 
state into which it ushers the soul. It is like the 
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awakening of man to a new moral existence, when 
he is awakened to the love of that God whom be- 
fore he was glad to forget; and of whom he never 
thought but as a Being shrouded in unapproachable 
majesty, and compassed about with the jealousies 
of a law that had been violated. It is like a re- 
surrection from the grave, when, quickened and 
aroused from the deep oblivion of nature, man 
enters into living fellowship with his God; and 
He, who ere now had been regarded with terror or 
utterly disregarded, hath at length reclaimed unto 
Himself all our trust and all our tenderness. It 
is the introduction of a before earthly creature into 
a region of other prospects and other manifesta- 
tions, when now he can eye eternity with hope, 
and look up with confidence to the Lord and Dis- 
poser of his eternity. It is like imparting to him 
another breath, and enduing him as it were with 
another vitality, when, for the animal and the 
earthly desires which once monopolised all his af- 
fections, there spring up in his bosom the desire 
of spiritual excellence, and a love that reacheth 
unto all, and the new moral ambition that the 
image of the Godhead be again implanted upon 
his character. There is now a satisfaction and a 
harmony within, a rightly going mechanism of the 
soul that is in unison with the great purposes of 
his being, a refreshing sense of that native enjoy- 
ment which goodness and righteousness and truth 
are ever sure to bring along with them, the sun- 
shine of a heart at peace and of a heart inhaling 
the purity of holy and celestial aspirations—all 
which make him feel as if he had entered on a 
P2 
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life that was new; and in comparison with which 
the whole of his former existence appears corrupt 
to him as a sepulchre, and worthless as nonentity 
itself. It is only now that he has begun to live, 
because now hath the law of the Spirit of life begun 
to operate in his bosom; and only now hath that 
well of water been struck out in his heart, which 
to him, even in the life that now is, is precious as 
the elixir of immortality and springeth up unto 
life everlasting. 

And thirdly, when is it that this visitation of 
the Spirit descendeth upon the soul? When is it 
that this new law is set up within it; and so a 
power or a tendency is established there, that ar- 
rests and at length subjugates the old one?) We 
think that the answer is to be gathered from the 
single expression of the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus. Whatever the import of the phrase 
in Christ Jesus may be, it is when so in Him that 
this law taketh effect upon us. As surely as when 
you enter a garden of sweets, one of your senses 
becomes awakened to the perfumes wherewith its 
air is impregnated—as surely as when emerging 
from the darkness of a close apartment to the 
glories of an unclouded day, another of your senses 
is awakened to the light and beauty of all that is 
visible—So surely when you enter within the fold 
of Christ’s mediatorship, and are so united with 
Him as to be in Him according to the Bible signi- 
fication of this phrase, then is it that there is an 
awakening of the inner man to the beauties of holi- 
ness. We refer to a lawof nature, the impression 
of every scene, in which he is situated, on the 
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senses of the observer; and it is also by the ope- 
ration of such a law, that, if in Christ Jesus, we 
become subject to a quickening and a reviving 
touch that raises us to spiritual life, and maketh 
us susceptible of all its joys and all its aspirations. 
We have the immutability of nature’s laws, or 
rather the immutability of Him who presideth over 
the constancy of nature’s processes, as our guar- 
antee for an ordination which can never fail—that 
he who is in Christ Jesus is a new creature, that 
he who is in Christ Jesus walketh not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit. 

But fourthly—what have we to do that we may 
attain the condition of being in Christ Jesus? I 
know of no other answer than that you have to 
believe in Him. I know of no other instrument 
by which the disciple is graffed in Christ Jesus, 
even as the branches are in the vine, than faith. 
And certain it is that a connection is often directly 
affirmed in the Bible, between the act of believing 
and the descent of a quickening and sanctifying 
influence from above. The Holy Ghost is given 
to those who believe. The promise of the Spirit is 
unto faith. In whom after that ye believed ye 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise. While 
Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them that heard. Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free. Jesus is the 
Light of the world, and the Light is the life of 
men—All pointing to a law of connection between 
our belief of the truth as it is in Jesus, and our 
being set at liberty by a divine power for a life of 
new and holy obedience. 
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And again, to recur to the term law as having 
the same sense in this verse that physical law or 
a law of nature has. What asecurity does it hold 
out for the sanctification of every believer! If we 
believe we are in Christ Jesus—if we are in Christ 
Jesus the Spirit will put forth such an energy as 
shall overmatch the corrupt principle that is within 
us, and set us free from its tyranny—And all this 
in virtue of an ordination so certain and so unfail- 
ing, as to rank with those laws which have stamped 
an unalterable constancy on all the processes that 
are going on around us. There is nought that so 
arrests the admiration of philosophers as ‘the inflex- 
ibility of nature—the certainty wherewith the ob- 
servations of the past may be turned into prophe- 
cies for the future—the sure evolution of the same 
phenomena in the same circumstances; and how, 
without one hair-breadth of deviation, the same 
trains and the same successions will be repeated 
over again till the end of the world. It is thus 
that the seasons roll in their unchanging courses ; 
and that the mighty orbs of the firmament maintain 
their periods of invariable constancy; and that as- 
tronomers, presuming on the uniformity of Nature 
in all her processes, can, to within a second of de- 
viation, compute the positions and the distances and 
the eclipses of these heavenly bodies for thousands 
of the years that are to come—And not only so; 
but, throughout all the departments of Nature to 
which the eye of man hath had access upon earth, 
do we witness a uniformity rigid as fate, and that 
without a miracle is never violated—insomuch that 
some are the philosophers who have made a divi- 
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nity of Nature ; and who, conceiving that had there 
been a God there would have been more of freedom 
and of fluctuation in the appearances of things, have 
affirmed this universe, instead of a creation, to be 
the product of some mysterious and eternal ne- 
cessity, under’ which all things move onward 
without change and without deviation. But the 
Christian knows better how to explain the generality 
and the certainty of Nature’s laws, and that is not 
because Nature is unchangeable, but because God 
is unchangeable. What has been once done: has 
been best done, and cannot be amended ; and so in 
the same circumstances will it again and again and 
again be repeated. It is the perfect and unerring 
wisdom of Nature’s God, which has banished all cap- 
rice, and stamped such a reigning consistency on 
the whole of Nature’s processes: And when we find 
that each of these processes is denominated a law ; 
and that this very term, in this very sense of it, is 
employed to express the union that there is between 
belief in Christ and the putting forth of a renewing 
and a sanctifying influence on the believer—I fear 
not lest the obedience of the gospel should lead to 
Antinomianism ; but grant me only a true faith in 
the mind of an aspirant after heaven, and there 
will I confidently look for virtue and for holiness, 
Both the certainty of Nature and the certainty 
of God’s word are very finely expressed together 
in the book of Psalms. ‘For ever, O Lord, thy 
word is settled in heaven. Thy faithfulness is 
unto all generations; thou hast established the 
earth and it abideth. They continue this day ac- 
cording to thine ordinances, for all thy servants.” 
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And therefore would I have you to be evr 
dwelling upon that truth, the belief of which it is 
that brings down the Spirit of God upon your soul; 
and the very presence of which to the mind, bears 
a charm and amoral energy along with it. It is 
a thing of mystery to the general world; but to 
the Christian indeed, it is a thing of experience 
and not of mystery. Never does the way of new 
obedience lie more invitingly clear and open before 
him, than when he finds the guilt and the reckon- 
ing of his past iniquities, whereby its entrance was 
formerly beset, all done away through the power 
of the great gospel sacrifice. And never does he 
move with such alacrity at the bidding of the Sa- 
viour, as when under a sense of the purchased 
reconciliation, he feels the debt of obligation to Him 
for all his peace in time, and all his hopes in eter- 
nity. And never does the vigorous inspiration of 
light and love and freedom come so copiously upon 
him from the upper sanctuary, as when praying 
with confidence in the name of Christ, he obtains 
from Him the presence of the witness and the com- 
forter. The powers and principles of the new 
creature, are all alimented by these various exer- 
cises of faith; and so the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus makes him free from the law of sin 
and of death. 

But to conclude. This freedom will be perfect 
in heaven, but on earth it is not so. Here it isnot 
that freedom by which you are rid of the presence 
of sin. It is only that freedom by which you are 
rid of its tyranny. While you are in the body, 
you will be vexed with its solicitations; and sur- 
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prised perhaps into an occasional overthrow; and — 
at all events be so annoyed by its near and beset- 
ting artifices, that you must never let down the vi- 
gilance of a prepared and determined warrior. The 
process by which sin leadeth unto death, consists of 
various steps, from the lust which conceiveth and 
bringeth forth—and at length, if not arrested, will 
finish in deeds and habits of sinfulness, which land 
the unhappy apostate in destruction. By the law 
of the Spirit of life, you will be kept free of this 
awful catastrophe ; but not without many a weary 
struggle against sin in its incipient tendencies, that 
these tendencies may be kept in check—against sin 
in its restless appetites, that these appetites may 
be denied and at length starved into utter mortifi- 
cation—against sin in its tempting thoughts and 
tempting imaginations, that the desires of the spi- 
rit as well as the deeds of the body may be chas- 
tened into obedience, and thus your holiness be 
perfected. It will be freedom, no doubt; but the 
freedom of a country that has taken up arms against 
its tyrants or its invaders—of a country that has 
refused submission, but must fight to maintain its 
independence—of a country from whose gates the 
battle has not yet been turned away, but where the 
enemy is still in force, and the watchfulness of all 
is kept alive by the perpetual alarm of hostile de- 
signs and hostile movements. ‘‘ But ye are of God, 
little children, and shall overcome, because greater 
is he that is in you than he that is in the world. 
And this is the victory that evercometh the world 
even your faith.” 
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ROMANS, viii, 3, 4. 


« For what the law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh: that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.” 


Ws have already explained the distinction between 
a physical law, whereby is established that order 
of succession, in which one event follows another; 
and a juridical law, or a law of authority, for the 
government of rational and responsible creatures. 
In the verse immediately preceding, the word 
occurs twice; but at each time with such an an- 
nexed specification, as points to the former rather 
than to the latter meaning of the term. There is 
first the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
which marks, we think, that established order in 
the Divine administration of grace, whereby, all 
who are in Christ Jesus have a reviving and a sanc- 
tifying influence put forth upon them. There ig 
then the law of sin and of death, which marks an- 
other of those constant successions, that obtain 
either between two events, or two states in the his- 
tory of any individual—even that by which sin is 
followed up with an extinction of the spiritual life, 
with an utter incapacity for sacred employments or 
sacred delights; and when superadded to the ne- 
gation of all those sensibilities that enter into the 

happiness of heaven, you have as the natural con- 
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sequences of sin, the agony of self-reproach, the 
undying worm of a conscience that never ceases 8 to 
haunt and to upbraid you. 

But you will observe that the term law in the 
verse before us, is used generally and without any 
accompaniments. We are not aware of any pas- 
sage in the Bible, where, if so introduced, it does 
not signify that law which God hath instituted for 
the moral government of His creatures; and there 
can be no doubt, that it is to be understood in this 
juridical sense on the present occasion. ‘ For what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.’ 

But what is it that the law could not do? The 
answer to this is, we think, to be gathered from the 
next verse. It could not accomplish that end for 
the bringing about of which, God sent His Son in- 
to the world, and executed upon Him the condem- 
nation that we had incurred; and this He did, it 
is said, that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us. This then is what the law failed 
to achieve. It could not fulfil in us its own righ- 
teousness. It could not cause us to exemplify that 
which itself had enacted. It could not fashion us, 
the children of men, according to its own pure and 
beautiful model; and, all perfect in excellence as 
its light was, it could not obtain the unsullied re- 
flexion of it, from the living history of any of our 
species. As to any efficiency upon us, it was a 
dead letter; and did as little for the morality of 
the world, as if struck with impotency itself, it had 
been bereft of all dignity and been reduced to a 
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dishonoured thing, without the means or the right 
of vindication. The law issued forth, and with 
much of circumstance too, its precepts and its pro- 
mulgations. But it is quite palpable that man did 
not obey; and, whether we look to the wicked- 
ness which stalketh abroad and at large over the 
face of the earth, or rest the question on each in- 
dividual who breathes upon it—that the righteous- 
ness thereof, instead of being fulfilled, has been 
utterly and universally fallen from. 

But the apostle introduces a caution here, that 
he might not appear to derogate from the law, by 
ascribing to it any proper or inherent impotency. 
And, for this purpose, he lets us know, what the 
precise quarter was in which the failure originated 
—not then that the law was weak in itself, but in 
that it was weak through the flesh. To the law, 
there belong a native power and efficiency, in all its 
lessons and all its enforcements, which is admirably 
fitted to work out a righteousness on the character 
of those to whom it is addrest. For this purpose, 
there is no want of force or of fitness in the agent ; 
but there may be a want of fitness in the subject 
upon which it operates. It is no reflection on the 
penmanship of a beautiful writer, that he can give 
no adequate specimen of his art, on the coarse or 
absorbent paper, which will take on no fair im- 
pression of the character that he traces upon its 
surface. Nor is it any reflection on the power of 
an accomplished artist, that he can raise no monu- 
ment thereof, from the stone which crumbles at 
every touch, and so is incapable of being moulded | 
into the exquisite form of his own faultless and 
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finished idea. . And so of the law, when it attempts 
to realize a portrait of moral excellence on the - 
groundwork of our nature. It is because of the 
_ groundwork, and not of the law, that the attempt 
has failed; and so when he tells us of what the 
law could not do, lest we should be left to imagine 
that this was from any want of force or capacity in 
the law, he adds ‘in that it was weak through the 
flesh.’ 

And it is to be observed, that the fulfilment of 
the righteousness of the law in us, was a thing to 
be desired—not merely that in us a beauteous 
moral spectacle might be reared, and so the uni- 
verse become richer as it were than before in worth 
and in virtue; but that our righteousness should be 
of such a kind as would satisfy the law, as would 
render to the law its due, as would secure all the 
homage that rightfully belongs to it. This you 
will perceive is a distinct object from the former. 
_ That the law should impress the worth and the 
_ loveliness ofits own virtues upon our character, is 
one thing. That the law should in us achieve the 
vindication of its own honour, is another. It could 
not do the first, through the weakness of the flesh. 
And as little can it do the second, excepting in 
those on whom it wreaks the vengeance of its in- 
sulted authority. It may be said to fulfil its own 
righteousness, in those to whom it serves as the 
ministry of condemnation. It, in the act of pun- 
ishment, gives full proof of its own awful and in- 
violable majesty. It is a work of righteousness on 
_ the part of the law, when it pours forth the wrath, 
and executes the penalty that are due to disobe- 
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dience. There is then open demonstration made, 


of its strict and sacred character; and the charge 
of impotency cannot be preferred against the law, 
as to the manifestation and fulfilment of its right- 
eousness. It does not work in the persons of the 
impenitent, the virtues which it enjoins, nor fulfil 
in this sense its own righteousness upon them. 
But it wreaks upon these persons the vengeance 
which it threatens; and in this sense, may be said 
to make fulfilment of its righteousness. In the 
persons again of those who walk after the Spirit, 
the virtues enjoined by the law are effectually 
wrought; but how, would we ask, can the law, in 
reference to them, acquit itself of its juridical hon- 
ours !—for they too have offended. The experience 
of every struggling Christian in the world, bears 
testimony to es many violations. There is, all 
his life long, a shortcoming from the law’s strict- 
ness and the law’s purity.. There is a constant 
offence rendered by us in these vile bodies, against 
that commandment which will admit of no com- 
promise, and suffer no degradation. So that 
even though the personal workmanship of right- 
eousness should be in progress—though the moral 
picture should be gradually brightening, into a 
faultless conformity to that pattern that hath been 
shown to us from the mount—though at length our 
likeness to the law should be consummated— Yet is 
that very law subject even now to perpetual affronts 
from us, on its holiness and majesty ; and the ques- 
tion remains, how, in these circumstances, shall its 
righteousness be vindicated upon us—even though 
we do walk after the Spirit, and do not walk after 
6 flesh ? 
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You all understand, I trust, how it is that the 
gospel adjusts this deficiency. It is stated in the 
verse before us; and though stated often, it is like 
ointment, which, though often poured forth, is 
always the same and always precious. There was 
something more, you will perceive, than a Spirit 
necessary to work in us a personal righteousness— 
a sacrifice was necessary to make atonement for our 
personal guilt. Though the former operation were 
to prosper onward every day, to its full and final 
- accomplishment—yet, without the latter provision, 
there would have been still the spectacle held forth 
of a degraded law and a dishonoured lawgiver. 
The righteousness of the law might have been ful- 


filled, in regard to the impress made by it on the 


character of man; but it would not have been ful- 
filled, in regard to the perfect and undeviating 
adherence due by man at all times to its own au- 

thority. And so, to use the expression of the 
apostle John, the Saviour came not by water only, 
but by water and blood. It was not enough to 
regenerate, it was also necessary to atone. With- 
out the shedding forth of the Spirit there would 
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have been no righteousness infused: But without | _ : 


the shedding of blood there could have been no 
righteousness imputed. There behoved to be the 
one, for the renewal of man unto obedience; and 
there behoved to be the other, for the remission of 
his sins: And those are the weightiest verses of 


the Bible, where, in one short and memorable sen- | 4 ge 
tence, both are propounded to us, as the essentials | 


of a sinner’s restoration. 


Now the passage before us, is one out of many — Re 
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exemplifications, that may be given us of this two- 

fold announcement. It might be rendered clearer. 
- to you, perhaps, by a short paraphrase. ‘ For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak. 
through the flesh, God did, by sending His own. 
Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for a sin- 
offering—so as thereby to condemn sin in the 
flesh. And this he did, that the righteousness of 
the. law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit.’ 

You will observe here, that the first ae was 
to make ample reparation for the injuries sustained — 
by the law; and so by satisfying its rights, making | 
a full vindication of its righteousness. Ere the 
sinner could be operated upon so as to be trans- 
formed, the law which he had broken, it would 
appear, behoved to have compensation for the out-— 
rage done to it. There was a need be that the. 
_ threatened penalty should not be arrested, but 
have its course—that it should break forth into 
the open and manifest discharge, which might an-— 
nounce to the world both the evil of sin, and the. 
truth and justice of that God who had uttered His 
proclamations against it: And there seems to be a 
further, though perhaps to us an inscrutable pro- 
priety, in the chastisement of our peace having been 
borne by one, who bore our nature—in the Son 
having been sent, under no other likeness then the 
likeness of sinful flesh—in humanity having had 
to suffer the vengeance which humanity incurred. 
_ And though it required the strength of the Godhead 
_____ to bear the burden of our world’s atonement—yet 

_ seemeth there to have been, in order to the 
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effect of this great mystery, some deep necessity 
that we cannot fully penetrate, why it should be- 
laid on God manifest in the flesh, and who took not 
upon Him the nature of angels, but the nature of 
the seed of Abraham. 

And so the incarnate God suffered for our world. 
For this purpose, did He become flesh of our flesh, 
and bone of our bone. There were laid upon Him 
the iniquities of us all; and from the intelligible 
symptoms of a sore and cruel agony, that even the 
divine energies of His nature did not overbear, may 
we conclude that the ransom has been fully paid— 
and so the worth and authority of the law have been 
fully magnified. 

And this, it would appear, is an essential step 
to our sanctification. There behoved to be this 
satisfaction rendered to the law, ere they who had 
transgressed it could be turned to its love and its 
willing obedience. That law which was written 
on tables of stone, had to be appeased for its vio- 
lated honour, ere it was transferred into the fleshly 
tablets of our heart, and became there the spon- 
taneous and emanating principle of all goodness. 
The blood of remission had to be shed, ere the water 
of regeneration could be poured forth; and so the 
Son of God came in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
became a sin-offering, and sustained the whole 
weight of sin’s condemnation—And, after ascend- 
ing from the grave, had that Holy Ghost com- 
mitted unto Him, who was not given in abund- 
ance to men till the Son of man was glorified 
—and it is under the power of this mighty 
agent, that all who put their trust in Him, are 
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enabled to walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit. 

Thus historically, the atonement by Jesus Christ 
took place, before that more abundant ministration 
of the Spirit, which obtains under the economy of 
gospel—And so also personally, a belief in that 
atonement has the precedency to a sanctifying op- 
eration over the sinner’s heart. Not till we accept 
Jesus Christ as the Lord our righteousness, shall 
we experience Him to be the Lord our strength. 
Not till we put faith in that blood by which our 
guilt is washed away, shall we be free to love the 
Being whom before we were afraid of. Nor till 
pardon is made known, shall we be loosened from 
the bonds of despair, or at least of callous indifference 
—And it is only through a pardon which is sealed 
by the blood of divine expiation, that to peace 
with God we can add a practical and purifying sense 
of the holiness of God. It is thus that a belief 
in the propitiation, is as sure to regenerate as it is’ 
to reconcile; and the knowledge that Christ was 
condemned in the flesh for our offences, is that 
which gives impulse to that heavenly career, in 
which we walk no longer after the flesh but after 
the Spirit. 

We read in one epistle of the ministration of 
condemnation and the ministration of righteousness. 
The former is that which takes place under the 
law, when its denunciations have their course; and, 
as all are guilty, all are liable to the tremendous 
penalties of guilt. The apostle says of this minis- 
tration, that it is glorious; and glorious certainly 
in the exhibition which it gives of the. Godhead— 
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of that sacredness which admits of no stain, and 
would recoil from the most distant approaches of 
evil—of that pure and lofty throne, whence every 
award comes forth with authority inflexible—of 
that rectitude which will not hold compromise with 
iniquity at all, and, rather than suffer it to draw 
near, will send out flames from the awful sanctuary 
of its habitation to burn up and to destory it—of 
that jealousy, which, like a consuming fire, spread- 
eth abroad among the hosts of the rebellious, so that 
not one shall remain a monument of God’s conni- 
vance at that which He utterly abhors—of a dread 
intolerance for moral evil, even in the slightest shades 
and degrees of it, so that, rather than deign one look 
of acceptance to sin, every sinner must irrevocably 
perish. In all this, says the apostle, there is a 
glory—yet there is another ministration, even one 
of righteousness, which excelleth in glory. It is 
that which takes place under the gospel; and under 
which all the former glory is kept entire, nay en- 
hanced into a brighter manifestation. For there 
too, is the Law made honourable; and there the 
Lawgiver is evinced to be inflexibly just, and jealous 
of the authority of His government; and there the 
sacredness of Heaven’s jurisprudence is made to 
shine forth, if not in the punishment of sin, at least 
in the atonement which has been made for it; and 
there the vengeance due to guilt appeareth more 
strikingly than before, by its transference from the 
head of the sinner to the head of the illustrious Sub- 
stitute, who trembled and suffered and died in his 
stead. The glories of truth and of holiness are more 
highly illustrated under our new economy than un- 
VOL. XXIII. Q 
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der the old one, and with this additional glory which 
is all its own—that there mercy sits in benignant 
triumph among the now vindicated attributes of 
the Godhead; and sinners, who else would have 
been swept away into an eternity of pain and of 
deep oblivion, are transformed anew into the righ- 
teousness which they had lost, have their place 
again in the family of God—a part among the 
hallelujahs of the unfallen. 

Let me conclude with two practical observations. 
In the first place see, how, in order that the righ- 
teousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, it is 
not enough that we walk as spiritual men. The 
more spiritual in fact that youare, the greater will 
your sensibility be to the remaining deficiencies of 
your heart and temper and conversation—the more 
oppressive will be your consciousness of the weight 
of your still unquelled carnality—the more affect- 
ing will be your remembrance, every evening, of 
the slips and the shortcomings of the day that hath 
past over you—So that if you only had to do with 
the law, and if its righteousness were the condition 
of your acceptance with God—you, though making 
daily progress even unto perfection, would, by every 
new addition to your spiritual tenderness, be only 
aggravating your despair. There behoved to bea 
daily remembrance of sin; and this, if unmixed 
with faith in the great propitiation, would leave 
you heartless and hopeless as to all the purposes of 
obedience. So that to the last half-hour even of a 
most triumphant course in sanctification, you must 
never lose sight of Him on whom has been laid the 
condemnation of all your offences—the confessions 
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that you make, (and you will have to make them 
perpetually) must be over the head of the great 
Sacrifice—you must still keep by your great High 
Priest, as the anchor of your soul; and never for 
a moment transfer your dependence from Him, to 
’ your own righteousness—you must look for all your 
acceptance only in the Beloved; and count for your 
justification before God, on nothing else than on 
Jesus Christ and on Him crucified. 

Now, this comes to be a mystery, which the 
world can never be made to understand by expla- 
nation; and which it is only for a Christian to 
realize in his own experience. There are constant 
alternations of sin and of sorrow, in the history of 
every believer; and the guilt of the daily trans-. 
gression is actually washed away, in this case, by 
the evening acknowledgment—the act of confes- 
sion on his part, being in very deed followed up 
by an act of forgiveness on the part of God. “ For 
if any man confess his sins, God is faithful and. 
just to forgive him his sins.” And then the sin- 
gularity is, (yet if you have no part in that singu- 
larity you are no Christian) it is, that, under this 
process of daily offending, and daily application to 
that blood by which it is again obliterated, there 
should, on the part of the disciple, be so fearful 
an avoidance of evil—such a dread of sin, and so 
grievous a discomfort when he falls into it—as 
honest an aspiring after his own personal right- 
eousness, as if it formed the price of his salvation; 
and, withal, the same busy performance of duty 
that behoved to take place, had the old economy 
of the law been again set up, and heaven to be 
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challenged upon the merits of our own obedience. 
Yes! my brethren, it is the wondrous property of 
the gospel, that, while it speaks peace to the sin- 
ner, it charms the power of sin away from his 
heart—inducing him to love the law, at the very 
time that it holds out an impunity for all its 
violations ; and, with the soft whispers of recon- 
ciliation that it sends into the offender’s ear, send- 
ing along with it a moral suasion into his heart, 
that gains it over to the side of all the command- 
ments. 

And hence my second remark is, that, however 
zealously the righteousness of Christ must be con- 
tended for as the alone plea of a sinner’s accept- 
ance, yet that the benefit thereof rests upon none 
save those, who walk not after the flosh but after 
the Spirit. Light where it may, it must carry a 
sanctifying power along with it; and you have no 
part nor lot in the matter, if you are not pressing 
onward in gracé and in all godliness. It is not 
enough, that upon Christ all its honours have been 
amply vindicated—upon you who believe in Christ 
all its virtues must be engraven; and it is thus, 
and thus alone, that there is brought about a com- 
plete and a satisfying fulfilment of its righteous- 
ness. The law is not made void by faith, but by 
faith it is established ; and while, on the one hand, 
all the outrage done to it when written on tables 
of stone, has been repaired by the noblest of satis- 
factions—on the other hand, does it come forth 
again in all the brightness of a new and a living 
lustre, by its being now written on the fleshly 
tablets of our heart. The handwriting of ordi- 
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nances that was against us, and contrary to us, 
has been taken out of the way, having been nailed 
to the cross of Christ; but the hand of Jesus 
Christ as the Lord their Sanctifier is ever on the 
persons of those who believe in Him—hbeautifying 
them with His salvation, and spreading over their 
characters all the graces of holiness. 
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ROMANS, viii, 5. 


“For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; 
put they that are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit.” 


I snoutn like if I could give you a clear under- 
standing of the difference that there is, between 
your simply dwelling in the flesh as your tenement 
—and your being immersed, with the practical 
consent of your will and mind, in those pursuits 
and pleasures which are natural to the flesh. And 
the first thing which might occur, for the illustra- 
tion of this difference, is, to offer, as expressive of 
it, that distinction of meaning which one feels be- 
tween the two phrases, ‘ to be in the flesh’ and ‘ to 
be after the flesh.’ The one may be thought sim- 
ply to imply, that the flesh is the place of the 
soul’s present residence; and the other, that all the 
soul’s inclinations and energies, are in full prosecu- 
tion of those objects which minister to the appetites 
of the flesh. But then you have the very phrase 
of being in the flesh applied in Scripture not to 
the state of one who barely occupies the flesh as 
his present tabernacle, but of one who delights in 
the flesh as his congenial and much-loved element. 
And it must be in this latter sense of the phrase 
that it occurs at the distance of a very few verses 
from the one now submitted to you—when it is 
said, that they who are in the flesh cannot please 
God; and when it is further said, that ye are not 
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in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spi- 
rit of God dwelleth in you. 

At the same time it must be remarked, that, in 
other passages: of the Bible, the phrase of being in 
the flesh denotes the soul’s simple occupation of a 
fleshly tabernacle, and not the soul’s immersion in 
fleshly habits or fleshly desires. The apostle who 
said that Christ liveth in me, also says I live in the 
flesh; and that to abide in the flesh is more need- 
ful for you. In this sense too, even Jesus Christ 
was God manifest in the flesh; and it was a most 
essential point of orthodoxy that He had come in 
the flesh. In both of these instances, flesh was the 
temporary abode; but in neither of them, was it 
the chosen or the much-loved home. It is true of 
both, that, though in the flesh, they walked not 
after the flesh; and though we have not been so 
fortunate, as to find the former phrase to be in the 
Bible universally characteristic of nothing more 
than simple occupancy—yet we believe of the latter 
phrase, that it is uniformly descriptive of that state, 
in which a man abandons himself to the propensi- 
ties of nature, and lives in the full prosecution of 
its delights or its interests. 

And the distinction between these two things, is 
very well marked by the apostle within the com- 
pass of one verse. ‘ Though we walk in the flesh, 
we do not walk according to the flesh—we do not 
war after the flesh.” 

And it is well, that, in this fifth verse, we have 
a descriptive clause, by which we are presented with 
something like a definition of being after the flesh. 
They who are after the flesh, mind the things of 
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it. Itis not that the flesh assails them with its 
suggestions, for this it does, and often as forcibly 
with those who resist the suggestions as with those 
who yield to them. But it is that their mind fol- 
lows after the flesh—that they make a study anda 
business of its enjoyments—that they prosecute 
them in thought, in purpose, and in will. Some 
there are, who dwell in the flesh, and so are sur- 
rounded with the importunity of its delights and 
temptations; but who nevertheless abide in the 
firm attitude of withstanding them all. Their 
. mind is not after the flesh, but in opposition to it. 
But for these some, there are the many, who are 
dragged willingly along in that very direction in 
which the flesh draws them—who, not only resign 
themselves implicitly to the force of its instigations; 
but who, even in their hours of calm and dispas- 
sionate exemption from them, are in some way la- 
bouring or devising for the pleasures and accommo- 
dations of the perishable body—whose mind, both 
in its likings and in the exercise of its faculties, is 
wholly given over to the pursuit of these things. 
What the things are, we may learn from the apos- 
tle John—when he bids us love not the world nei- 
ther the things that are in the world; and when 
he comprehends these things in the one summary 
description of all that is in the world, which he 
maketh to consist of the lust of the flesh and the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life. Thus are we to 
understand of all those who are after the flesh, that 
either, as slaves, they are tyrannized over by the 
master-idols of sensuality or avarice or ambition; 
Or that, with a sort of free and more sovereign 
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agency, they atleast give themselves up to the ob- 
ject of providing for these gratifications—that, if 
not dragged after them by the force of appetite, 
they at least drive after them, and that, of spon- 
taneous and withal of steady and settled choice. 
And thus, in the habitual preference of their mind 
as well as in the propensities of their animal sys- 
tem, are they altogether entitled to the denomination 
of worldly. 

And there is one thing that you would do well 
to advert unto. It is not necessary that you mind 
all the things of the flesh, in order to constitute you 
acarnal man. It is enough to fasten this charac- 
ter upon you, that you have given yourself over to 
the indulgence or the pursuit, even of so few as one 
of these things. A miser may not be a debauchee, 
and neither the one nor the other may be an aspir- 
ing politician. But whatever the reigning passion 
may be, if it have the effect of attaching you to 
some one object that is in the world, and which 
with the world will terminate and perish—then still © 
your mind is in subjection to an idol, and the 
death of the carnally minded is your inheritance 
and your doom. Be not deceived then, ye men, 
who engrossed with the cares and observant of all 
the sobrieties of business, are not addicted to the 
profligacies of dissipation—nor ye, who, heedless of 
wealth’s accumulations, can mix an occasional gene- 
rosity with the squanderings of intemperance and 
riot—nor ye, who, alike exempted from sordid 
avarice or debasing sensuality, have yet, in» the 
pursuit of an ascendancy over the minds and the 
measures of your fellow-men, made power the reign- 
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ing felicity of your existence—nor yet even ye, 
who, without any settled aim after one or other of 
these gratifications, fluctuate in giddy unconcern 
from one of this world’s frivolities to another. None 
of you mind all the things of the flesh; yet each’ of 
you minds one or other of these things, and that to 
the entire practical exclusion of the things of the 
Spirit from the preference of your habitual regards. 
We do not charge you with a devotion of heart to 
all those things in the world, which are opposite to 
the love of the Father—any more than we charge 
you, with idolatrously falling down in obeisance to 
all the divinities of a heathen polytheism. But 
still if only one of these divinities be your god, this 
were enough to constitute you an idolater, and to 
convict you of a sacrilegious disownal of the King 
who is eternal and immutable. And so your one 
earthly appetite, though free from the tyranny of 
all the others—your one habit of ungodliness, — 
though it be the only one that breaks out into visi-~ 
ble expression in the history of your life—of itself 
renders you a carnal man; of itself exiles you from 
the spiritual territory ; of itself proves that you are 
still one of the children of this world, and that you 
have not passed from death unto life. 

‘They who are after the Spirit mind the things 
of the Spirit. The man to whom this character 
‘belongeth is as effectually tabernacled in flesh, as 
the who is altogether carnal; and the natural ten- 
dencies of his constitution to evil, may be as. strong 
and as urgent as those of the latter. By tempera- 
ment, for instance, he might have as great a taste 
for luxury—by original disposition, he might be 
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as apt to rejoice in grandeur or in wealth; and 
there be spontaneously within him, the same kind- 
lings of ambition, or the same grovellings of sensual 
and avaricious desire. But though he feels these 
impulses, yet he walketh not after them; and that 
just because his mind is wholly set against them— 
whereas the mind of the other goeth wholly along 
with them. It is the direction of that sovereign 
faculty the will, which explains the difference. If 
this be enlisted on the side of the flesh, as it is 
with every unconverted man, then he sinneth wil- 
fully. If this be enlisted on the side of the Spirit, 
as it is with every man who hath truly turned him 
unto the Lord Jesus Christ—then he may sin ac- 
eidentally; and, in some moment of sleep or of 
surprise, he may be overtaken; and ere the will, as 
it were, has had time to rally and to recover, some 
outpost may have been carried, and even some ad- 
vantage have been gained to the length of a most 
humiliating overthrow. But deep is the grief, that 
is thereby awakened; and strenuous is the resist- 
ance, that is thereby summoned into the future war- 

fare; and heavy is that mourning of sackloth and 
of ashes, wherewith the soul of the penitent offender 
is afflicted; and though he hath stumbled on the 
way of temptation, yet utterly he refuses to walk 
therein—so giving testimony to the mode, in which 
the leading tendencies of his spirit have most pain- 
fully and most offensively been thwarted by the 
momentary power and assault of his great adver- 
sary; and that the whole drift of his choosing and 
deliberating and purposing faculties, is indeed on 
the side of God and the side of righteousness. 
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The remark that we made however about the 
things of the flesh, is not applicable to the things 
_of the Spirit. A giving up of the mind to but one 
thing of the flesh, makes you a carnal man. But 
a spiritual man gives up himself not to one thing, 
but to all the things of the Spirit. To be the ser- 
vant of any other master than God, marks you an 
idolater; and, for this purpose, it is not necessary 
that you should obey all the masters who are apart 
from God or hostile to God. But to be the ser- 
vant of God Himself, you must obey Him in all 
things—you must aspire at least, and that in firm- 
ness and in truth, at universal conformity—you 
must mind, not merely one thing, but all the things 
which He authoritatively lays upon you. And 
these are just the things of the Spirit, whose fruit 
is not in any one branch of righteousness, or in any 
specific number of them—but whose fruit is in all 
righteousness and goodness and truth. His office 
is to put the law in your heart, and so to give you 
a taste and a liking for all its acquirements. It is 
not enough that you maintain the sobrieties of 
human conduct, if not its equities also. It is not 
enough that you be strict in honour, if not also 
kind and gentle in humanity. It is not enough 
that you excel your fellows in all the virtues of so- 
ciety—you must be further arrayed in the virtues of 
sacredness. And neither is it enough that a general 
sabbath complexion be upon your history—You 
must proceed on Christianity being the religion of 
your life, being the guide and the ornament of your 
daily conversation—a mingling ingredient, which 
diffuses itself throughout the mass of your ordinary 
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affairs—a light that sheds its pure and celestial tint 
over the whole of your path; and leaves not one 
little space in the field of humanity unirradiated by 
its beams. 

You have already heard me expatiate on the 
difficulty of ascertaining the real state and charac- 
ter of one’s mind, by a direct examination of it; 
and if the immediate question were put to the in- 
ner man, whether he minded the things of the flesh 
or those of the Spirit, a clear answer might not so 
readily be obtained—and that, more especially, as 
they who are spiritual often feel on the one hand 
the instigations of the flesh; and they who are car- 
nal have at times the visitation upon their heart, 
of a wish and an aspiration and an effort however 
ineffectual after a life of sacredness. It is well then, 
that this verse supplies us with a test for the re- 
solving of this ambiguity. They who mind the 
things of the flesh, are they who walk after the 
flesh; and they who mind the things of the Spirit, 
are they who walk after the Spirit. With both 
classes, there may be the inward struggle of the op- 
posite and conflicting elements—the one not being 
totally exempted from evil inclinations, and the 
other not being totally bereft of their longing after 
godliness. When we look only within, it may be 
hard to say from the fight that is going on, which 
of these two elements shall prevail. But this may 
be decisively gathered, if not from the batile itself, 
at least from the issue of the battle; or, in other 
words, from the way in which it terminates upon 
the conduct. The spiritual man is urged by the 
corrupt propensities of his nature—nevertheless he 
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follows not after them, and this from that prepon- 
derance of motive and of inward power on the side 
of what is good, which marks his mind to be set on 
the things of the Spirit. The carnal man is urged 
by the voice of conscience, and its remonstrances 
against all that is evil—nevertheless he obeys it 
not in deed, and this from that prevalency of force 
and of impulse on the side of what is corrupt, which 
marks his mind to be set on the things of the flesh. 
_ The working of the inner mechanism is not palpa- 
ble. But the result of that working on the out- 
ward history isso; and thus from the stream do we 
learn the nature of the fountain, and by the test of 
man’s fruits do we know them. 
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ROMANS, viii, 6. 


«For to be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” 


Tux death which is here spoken of, is something 
more than the penal death that is inflicted on trans- 
gressors, in the way of retribution. It is not a 
future but a present death which is here spoken of ; 
and arises from the obtuseness or the extinction of 
certain feelings and faculties in the soul, which, if 
awake to their corresponding objects, would uphold 
a life of thoughts and sensations and regards, alto- 
gether different from the actual life of unregener- 
ated men. ‘To the higher and spiritual life they 
are dead even now; and, to estimate the soreness 
of this deprivation, just figure an affectionate father 
to have a paralysis inflicted on all those domestic 
feelings, which bound him in love and endearment 
to the members of his own family. Then would 
you say of him, that he had become dead to the 
joys and the interests of home—that perhaps he 
was still alive to the gratifications of sense and of 
profligacy, but that what wont to constitute the 
main charm of his existence had now gone into 
annihilation—that to what at one time was the 
highest pleasurable feeling of his consciousness, he — 
had become as torpid as if he had literally expired 
—and that thus he was labouring under all the 
calamity of a death, to that, which occupies a high 
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place among the delights of the feeling and the 
friendly and the amiable. And it is in a sense 
analogous to this, that we are to understand the 
present death of all those who are carnally-minded 
—not a death to any of the impressions that are 
made upon their senses from without—not a death 
to the animal enjoyments of which men are capa- 
ble—not even, it may be, a death to many of the 
nobler delights either of the heart or of the under- 
standing—But a death to that which when really 
felt and enjoyed, is found to be the supreme felicity 
of man—a death to all that is spiritual—an utter 
extinction of those capacities by which we are fitted 
to prove those heavenly and seraphic extacies, that 
would liken us to angels—a hopeless apathy in all 
that regards our love to God, and to all that right- 
eousness which bears upon it the impress of the 
upper sanctuary. It is our dormancy to these, 

which constitutes the death that is here spoken of; 

and in virtue of which man is bereft, if not of his 
being, at least of the great end of eh being which 
is to vanete God and to enjoy Him for ever. 

And you may further see how it is—that such a 
death is not.merely a thing of negation, but a thing 
of positive wretchedness. For with the want of all 
that is sacred or spiritual about him, there is still 
a remainder of feeling, which makes him sensible 
of his want—a general restlessness of the soul, on 
whose capacities there has been inflicted a sore 
mutilation; and from whose aspirings after unde- 
finable good, the object is ever melting away into 
hopeless and inaccessible distance—a remorse and 
a terror about invisible things, which are ever and 
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‘anon breaking forth, even amid the busy appliance 
of this world’s opiates, to stifle and overbear them. 
And there are other miseries, that are sure to 
spring up from those carnal sensibilities which have 
undergone no death—from the pride that is met 
with incessant rebuke and mortification, by the 
equal pride of our fellow-men—from the selfishness 
that comes into collision, with all the selfishness 
of the unregenerated society around it—from the 
moral agonies which essentially adhere to malice 
and hatred and revenge—from the shame that is 
annexed, even on earth, to the pursuits of licen- 
tiousness—from the torture that lieth in its pas- 
sions, and the gloomy desolation of heart which 
follows the indulgence of them—aAll these give to 
the sinner his foretaste of hell on this side of death; 
and, whether they be aggravated or not by the fire 
and the brimstone and the arbitrary inflictions that 
are conceived to be discharged upon him in the 
place of vengeance—still they are enough, when 
earth is swept away, with all its refuges of amuse- 
ment and business and guilty dissipation, in which 
the mind can now be lulled into a forgetfulness of 
itself{—they are enough to entail upon the second 
and the eternal death, a burden of enormous and 
incalculable wretchedness—a curse so felt and so 

 agonized under by the outcasts of condemnation, 
as to make the utterance of Cain their theme of 
wailing and of weeping through all eternity, even 

that their punishment is greater than they can 
bear. 

From what we have said of the death of those 
who are carnally, you will be at no loss to under- 
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stand what is meant by the life of those who are 
spiritually-minded. We read of those who are 
alienated from the life of God, and to this it is that 
the spiritual find readmittance. They before stood 
afar off, and now are brought nigh. The blood of 
Christ hath. conseérated for them a way of access; 
and the fruit of that access is delight in God—the 
charm of a confidence, which they never felt before, 
in His friendly and fatherly regard to them—a 
new moral gladness in the contemplation of that 
character, which now stands revealed in all its 
graces, while it is disarmed of all its terrors—an 
assimilation of their own character to His, and so 
a taste for charity and truth and holiness; and a 
joy, both in the cultivation of all these virtues, and 
in the possession of a heart at growing unison with 
the mind and will of the Godhead. These are the 
ingredients of a present life, which is the token and 
the foretaste of life everlasting—an existence in 
the feelings and concerns of which, all earthly ex- 
istence is tasteless and unsatisfying; and to be 
awakened whereunto, is a transition as great and 
more joyful than for a dead man to be awakened 
from his grave. 

But let me pass on from the life to the peace of 
those who are spiritually-minded. There are two 
great causes of disturbance, to which the peace of: 
the heart is exposed. The first is a brooding 
anxiety, lest we shall be bereft or disappointed of 
some object on which our desires are set. The 
’ second is the agitation felt by all who have a taste 
for human kindness; and which taste is most 
painfully? agonised, amid the fierceness and the 
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tumult and the din of human controversy. You 
will at once perceive how the man who is spirit- 
ually-minded, rises above the first of these disqui- 
etudes—for there is an object paramount to all 
which engrosses the care of a worldly man, and on 
which his desires are supremely set; and so what 
to others are overwhelming mortifications, to him 
are but the passing annoyances of a journey; and 
the same revolution of fortune which would plunge 
the earthlyin despair, leaves to him who is heavenly 
a splendid reversion of hope and of happiness. So 
that neither can the actual visitation of any disaster 
so utterly discomfit him; nor can the apprehension 
of its coming so torment his bosom, with the dark 
imagery of poverty and ruin and blasted anticipa- 
tions. To him there is an open vista, through 
which he might descry a harbour and a home, on 
the other side of the stormy passage that leads to 
it; and this he finds enough to bear him up, under 
all that vexes and dispirits other men. The pure 
and lofty serene which lies beyond the grave, gives 
a serene to his own bosom. The main question of 
his being is settled; and that enables him to sit 
loose, and to be lightly affected, by all the inferior 
questions. His soul is at anchor; and so he is 
kept steady, under all the fluctuations that would 
make utter shipwreck of the desires or the de- 
lights of the worldly. He is freed from the 
cares of fame, or of fortune, or of any other in- 
terest upon earth; and with a mind engrossed by 
that which is spiritual, and without room in it for 
the anxieties of what is seen and temporal, he, in 
as far as these anxieties are concerned, is at peace. 
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I know not a finer illustration of this topic, than 
one which may be gathered from a recorded con- 
versation, between Dr. Carey the missionary at 
Serampore and a wealthy merchant in Calcutta. 
One of his clerks had determined to give up all the 
prospects and emoluments of a lucrative situation, 
and henceforth devote himself to the work of evan- 
gelising the heathen. His employer, to whom 
this looked a very odd and inexplicable resolution, 
called on Dr. Carey; and enquired from him the 
terms, and the advantages, and the preferments of 
this new line, to which a very favourite servant 
whom he was exceedingly loath to part with was 
now on the eve of betaking himself; and was very 
much startled to understand, that it was altogether 
a life of labour and that there was no earthly re- 
muneration whatever—that, in truth, it was not 
competent for any member of their mission to have 
property at all—that beyond those things which 
are needful for the body, there was not an enjoy- 
ment within the power or purchase of money, 
which any one of them thought of aspiring after— 
that each of them, free from care like a commoner 
of nature, trusted that as the day came the provi- 
sion would come, and never yet had been disap- 
pointed of their confidence—that, with hearts set 
on their own eternity and the eternity of their 
fellow-creatures, they had neither time nor space 
for the workings of this world’s ambition. So that, 
however occupied about the concerns of the soul, 
each felt light as the bird upon a thorn, about the 
food and the raiment and the sufficiency of coming 
days, all which they cast upon Providence, and had 
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ever yet found that Providence was indeed worthy 
of their reliance. There is a very deep interest to 
my mind in such a dialogue, between a devoted 
missionary and a busy active aspiring merchant ; 
but the chief interest of it lay in the confession of 
the latter, who seems to have been visited with a 
glimpse of the secret of true happiness, and that 
after all he himself was not on the way to it— 
whose own experience told him that, prosperous as 
he was, there was a plague in his very prosperity 
that marred his enjoyment of it—that the thou- 
sand crosses and hazards and entanglements of 
mercantile adventure, had kept him perpetually on 
the rack, and rifled his heart of all those substan- 
tial sweets by which alone it can be purely and 
permanently gladdened. And from him it was 
indeed an affecting testimony—when, on contrast- 
ing his own life of turmoil and vexation and check- 
ered variety, with the simple but lofty aims and 
settled dependence and unencumbered because 
wholly unambitious hearts of these pious mission- 
aries, he fetched a deep sigh and said that it was 
indeed a most enticing cause. 

And some of you perhaps, though not spiritual 
men, may have caught a like glimpse of the peace 
that the spiritually-minded enjoy in the recurrence 
of your weekly Sabbath—the very chime of whose 
morning bells may have the effect of tranquillising 
you under the weight of this world’s cares; and 
even from the pulpit ministrations may there de- 
descend a power to soothe and to sweeten and to 
elevate your bosoms, and, while it continues to 
operate, may all the perplexities of your business 
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and common life be forgotten. Now just figure 
this influence, which with you may be flitting 
and momentary like a vision of romance—just 
figure it to be substantiated into a practical and 
a permanent habit of heavenly-mindedness, and 
then you have the peace of the spiritual realised 
throughout the whole extent of their every-day 
history. 

There is another cause, by which the peace of 
many a heart is sadly torn—not by the fear of 
future misfortune but by the actual feeling of 
present malice and hostility—by being doomed to 
breathe in the rough atmosphere of debate; and 
having to witness the withering coldness and alien- 
ation that sit on the human countenance, as well 
as to hear the jarring discords of rancour and con- 
troversy when they come forth in unfriendly ut- 
terance from human lips. There are some minds 
to which the frown, and the fierceness, and the © 
incessant threatenings of this moral warfare, are 
utterly insupportable—some who have a taste for 
cordiality and cannot be happy, when its smile and 
its softness and all its blessed charities are with- 
drawn from them—who, rather than be placed in 
the midst of unkindred spirits, would give up so- 
ciety and seek for recreation and repose among the 
peaceful glories of nature—who long to be embow-. 
ered amid the sweets of a solitude and a stillness, 
into which the din of this fatiguing world would 
never enter; and where, in the calm delights of 
meditation and piety, they might lull their hearts 
into the forgetfulness of all its injustice and all its 
violence. It must have been some such affection 
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as this that prompted the Archbishop Leighton, 
when he breathed out his desires for the lodge of a 
wayfaring man in the wilderness; and that haunt- 
ed the whole public life of Luther, who, though 
dragged forth to the combats and the exposures of 
a very wide arena, yet felt all along how unconge- 
nial they were to the right condition and well-being 
of the human spirit; and so did he unceasingly 
aspire after a tranquillity which he was never per- 
mitted to enjoy—a nursling of that storm which he 
had enough of softness most utterly to hate, and 
enough of intrepidity most manfully to brave—by 
nature a lover of quietness, yet by Providence had 
he his discipline and his doom amongst life’s most 
boisterous agitations. 

There is nought in the character of the spirit-. 
ually-minded, that exempts them from the outward 
disturbance, which has its source in the hatred and 
hostility of other men; but there is so much in 

_ this character that gives an inward stability, and 
sustains the patience and the hope of our souls 
even under the most outrageous ebullitions of 
human malignity, as most nobly to accredit the 
declaration of our text—that to be spiritually- 
minded is not only life but peace. For there is 
the sense of a present God, in the feeling of whose 
love there is a sunshine which the world knoweth 
not, and which even the lowr of a hostile world in 
arms cannot utterly darken; and there is the 
prospect of a future heaven, in whose sheltering 
bosom it is known that the toil and the turbulence 
of this weary pilgrimage will soon be over; and 
there is even a charity, that mellows our present 
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sensation of painfulness, and makes the revolt that 
is awakened by the coarse and vulgar exhibition. of 
human asperity to be somewhat more tolerable— 
for we cannot fail to perceive, how much of delu- 
sion at all times mingles with the impetuosity of 
irritated feelings; and that were there more of 
mutual knowledge among the individuals of our 
species, there would be vastly more of mutual can- _ 
dour and amenity and love; and that the Saviour’s 
plea in behalf of His enemies, is in some sense ap- 
plicable to all the enemies that we have in the 
world—“ They know not what they do.” The 
menace and the fury and the fell vindictiveness 
that look all so formidable, are as much due to an 
infirmity of the understanding as to a diabolical 
propensity of the heart; and it does alleviate the 
offence that is given to our moral taste by the 
spectacle of malevolence, when one reflects that 
malice is not its only ingredient—that it often 
hangs as much by an error of judgment, as by a 
perversity of the moral nature—that it needs only 
to be enlightened in order to be rectified ; and that 
therefore there may be hope of deliverance from 
the ferocity of one’s antagonists even in this world, 
as well as a sure and everlasting escape from it in 
those regions of beauty and of bliss, around which 
there is an impassable barrier of protection against 
all that offendeth—where, after having apace the 
stormy passage of this world, the spirit will have 
to repose itself in peace and charity for ever. 

In one word, and for the full vindication of our 
text, let it be observed, that, though in the cha- 
racter of being spiritually-minded there is no im- 
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munity from the tribulations that are in the world, 
yet there is a hiding-place and a refuge where the 
spiritual alone can find entry—so that though in 
the world they do have tribulations, yet well may 
they be of good cheer, for in Christ they do have 
peace. 
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ROMANS, viii, 7, 8. 


«« Because the carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.” 


Bur it might appear from the 7th verse, that the 
peace spoken of in the last verse is peace with God 
—for the enmity which is here ascribed to the op- 
posite state of being carnally-minded, is enmity 
against God. Where there is enmity between two 
parties, each is displeased with the other; and the 
enmity of the carnal mind thus involves in it two 
distinct particulars. First, it implies a feeling on 
the part of him who is its owner of hostility against 
God, and this necessarily comes out of the very de- 
finition of the carnal mind. It were a contradiction 
in terms, to say otherwise of the carnal mind than 
that it was enmity against God—for how, if all its 
preferences be toward the creature, can it be other- 
wise affected toward that Creator, who looks with 
a jealous eye on all such preference, and fastens 
upon it the guilt of idolatry—how, if its regards 
are wholly directed to sense and time, can it be 
otherwise than in a state of disregard to Him who 
is a spirit and invisible? If the law of God be a law 
of supreme love toward Himself, how is it possible 
for that mind to be in subjection to such a law, 
whose affections are wholly set on the things and the 
interests of a passing world? It not only is not sub- 
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ject to this law, but it cannot be so—else it were ~~ 


no longer carnal. It would instantly be stripped 
of this epithet, and become a different thing from 
what it was before, did it undergo a transference 
in its likings from the things that are made to 
Him who is the Maker of them all. It has all the 
certainty in it of an identical proposition, when it 
is said of the carnal mind that it neither is nor can 
be subject to God’s law. re it become subject, 
it must resign its present nature and be carnal no 
longer. The epithet then will not apply to it ; 
and though a mind before carnal should now have 
gathered upon it the character of heaven, and be- 
come a devoted and willing and most affectionate 
subject under the government of God—still it holds 
true of the carnal mind that it is not so subject, 
neither indeed can be. 

But it is not only logically true, that the carnal 
mind cannot be subject to God’s law—the same 
thing is also true physically and experimentally. 
There is no power in the mind by which it can 
change itself. It has a natural sovereignty, we 
admit, which extends a certain way over the doings 
of the outer man; but it has no such sovereignty 
over the desires of the inner man. It can, for ex- 
ample, constrain the man in whom it resides to eat 
a sour-apple rather than a sweet. But it cannot 
constrain him to like a sour apple rather than a 
sweet. There are many things which it finds to 
be practicable, which it does not find to be palat- 
able; and it has just as little power over the taste 
and affections of the mind toward God, as it has 
over the bodily organ of taste, or the law of its va- 
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rious relishes for the various food which is offered 
to it. There are a thousand religious-looking 
things which can be done; but, without such a re- 
newal of the spirit as the spirit itself cannot achieve 
—these things cannot be delighted in, cannot be 
rejoiced in. But if not rejoiced in, they really are 
not religious, however religious they may look. 
And this is the great moral helplessness, under 
which we labour. We can compel our feet to the 
house of God, but we cannot compel our feelings 
to a sacred pleasure in its exercises. We can take 
a voluntary part in the music of its psalms, but we 
cannot force into our hearts the melody of praise. 
We can bid our hands away from depredation and 
violence, but we cannot bid away the appetite of 
covetousness from our bosoms. We can refrain 
ourselves from the infliction of all outward hurt up- 
on our neighbour; but tell me, if we can so muster 
and so dispose of our affections at the word of com- 
mand, as that we shall love him as we do ourselves. 
And, ascending from the second great command- 
ment to the first great commandment of the law, 
we can, it may be thought, keep the Sabbaths of 
the Lord and acquit ourselves of many of the 
drudgeries of a carnal obedience—while, instead of 
loving Him with all our heart and soul and strength 
and mind, there exists against Him an antipathy, 
which we can no more extirpate, than we can cause 
a sycamine tree to be plucked up by the roots at 
the utterance of a voice—So that, in reference to 
the law which claims a supremacy over the heart, 
and taketh cognizance of all its affections, we are 
not and we cannot be subject to it. 
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And here I am sensible, that, when I charge 
you with a positive enmity against God—when I 
say that He is not merely the object of indifference, 
but of hatred—when [I affirm of the human heart, 
not merely a light and heedless unconcern about 
Him, but also the virulency of a strong hostile af- 
fection against Him—I might not, in all this asser- 
tion, obtain the exact or the willing respondency 
of your own consciences. You may be ready to 
answer, that, really we are not at all aware of any 
thing half so foul or so enormous at work in our 
bosoms, as any ill-will towards God. We may be 
abundantly regardless of Him and of His laws; but 
we feel not any thing that approaches to a resentful 
emotion excited within us by His name. We may 
not think of Him often; and perhaps are very well 
satisfied to do without Him, if He would but let us 
alone. But, examine ourselves as we may, we can 
detect no affirmative malignity in our affections 
towards Him; and for once we have lighted upon a 
ease, where the dogmata of a stern theology are 
really not at one with the decisions of our own in- 
timate and personal experience. 

Now on this we have to observe, that the greatest 
enemy whom you have in the world will excite no 
malevolent feeling in your heart, so long as you do 
not think of him. All the time that he is absent 
from your remembrance, he has no more power to 
stir up the painful and the bitter feeling of hostility 
within you, than if he were blotted out from the 
map of existence. And so let it not be wondered 
at, that you should not be ruffled out of your com- 
placency by the thought of God, when in fact, for 
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days or hours together, the thought is utterly away 
from you—that no acrimony about Him should 
ever disturb you, during the whole of that period, 
when at play or pleasing yourselves with His gifts, 
the Giver is wholly unminded—that, instead of 
carrying the tone or the aspect of an enraged ad- 
versary toward God or any one else, you should 
simply appear in the light of an easy comfortable 
good-humoured man, while, busied with the enjoy- 
monts of life, you have no room in your regards 
for Him who gave the life, and scattered these en- 
 joyments over it. When one is ina deep and 
dreamless slumber, his very resentments are hush- 
ed, along with all his other sensibilities, into obli- 
vion; and though in the latent dormitory within, 
there should lie a fell and unextinguishable hatred 
against the deadliest of his foes, yet even the pre- 
sence of that foe would awaken no asperity; and, 
while under the immediate eye of him whom with 
implacable revenge he could call forth to the field 
of mutual extermination, might he lie in all the 
meekness of infancy. And so of you who are not 
awake unto God—who are sunk in dullest apathy 
about Him and all His concerns—who, profoundly 
asleep and forgetful, are really no judges of the re- 
coil that would come upon vour spirits, did He but 
stand before you in all His characters of uncom- 
promising truth, and inflexible justice, and sacred 
jealousy, and awful unapproachable holiness. By 
the thought of this Being you are not disturbed, 
because, steeped in the lethargy of nature, it is a 
thought that does not come with a realizing touch 
upon your perceptions. You may even hear His 
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name, and this may stir up some vague conception 
of an unseen Spirit; and you still may have no 
feeling of that enmity which our text has charged 
upon you. But the conception of whom or of what 
we would ask?—Is it of the true God in His true 
attributes—or a being of your own imagination ? 
Is it of that God who is a Spirit, and claims of you 
those spiritual services which are due unto the 
character that belongs to Him? Is it of Him, the 
very view and aspect of whom would mar all your 
earthly gratifications, or put them utterly to flight, 
because of His paramount demand for the affections 
and pursuits of godliness$, Oh how little do we 
know of ourselves, or of the mysteries of our inner 
man, which may lie hid and dormant for years— 
till some untried circumstances shall form the oc- 
‘easion that proves us, and reveals to us all which 
is in our hearts. And thus the manifestation to 
our understandings of God, not as we fancy Him 
to be; but of God as He actually is, would call forth 
of its hiding-place the unappeasable enmity of na- 
ture against Him; and would make it plain to the 
conscience of the carnal man, how little sufferance 
he hath for the God that would bereave him of his 
present affections, and implant others in their room. 
The disrelish would be just as strong, as are the 
disrelish and opposition between the life of sense 
and the life of faith. Did God reveal Himself now 
to the unconverted sinner, He would strike the 
same arrow into his heart, that will be felt by the 
condemned sinner, who eyes on the day of reckon- 
ing the sacredness and the majesty of that Being 
whom he has offended. You have heard Him by 
the hearing of the ear, and yet remain unconvinced 
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of nature’s enmity. Could you say with Job that 
now mine eye seeth, then would you see cause with 
him, wherefore you should abhor yourself, and 
repent in dust and in ashes. 

Ver. 8. My remarks have been hitherto on the 
hostility that is in our hearts towards God; but 
this verse leads us to consider the hostility that is in 
God’s heart toward us. If we cannot please God 
we necessarily displease Him; nor need we to mar- 
vel, why all they who are in the flesh are the objects 

_ of His dissatisfaction. We maybe still in the flesh, 
yet do a thousand things, as I said before, that, in 
the letter and in the exterior of them, bear a visi- 
ble conformity to God’s will, and yet cannot be 
pleasing to Him. They may be done from -the 
dread of His power—they may be done under the 
trembling apprehension of a threatened penalty— 
they may be done to appease the restlessness of an 
alarmed conscience—they may be done under the 
influence of a religion that derives all its power over 

us from education or custom, or the exactions of a 

required and established decency; and yet not be 
done with the concurrence of the heart, not be done 
from a liking either to the task or to the bidder of 
it, not from a delight in the commandment but 
from the slavish fear of that master who issued it. 
And however multiplied the offerings may be, 
which we laid on the altar of such a reluctant obe- 
dience as this, they will not and cannot be pleasing 
to God. Would any father amongst you be satis- 
fied with such a style of compliance and submission 
from your own children? Would the labour of 
their hands be counted enough, though the love of 
their hearts was withheld from you? Would you 
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think that you had all out of them which was de- 
sirable, because you had as much of drudgery as 
was laid upon them—however grievous you saw was 
the distaste which they felt for you and for all your 
requirements? If it were quite palpable, that their 
inclinations were in a state of revolt against you— 
would you think it ample compensation, that you 
still could restrain their outward movements, and 
by the force or terror of your authority, could com- 
pel from them the homage of all their services? Oh 
let us know if you could sit down in complacency, 
because of such an obedience from your own chil- 
dren! And if you but saw that in their hearts, 
they were inly pining and murmuring and feeling 
resentfully, because of the utter repugnance which 
they felt to you and to your exactions, were it not 
the most wretched of all atonements, that still the 
bidding was executed, and still the task was per- 
formed by them? 

And it is thus that I would like to reach the 
hearts of the careless, with the alarm of a guilt 
and a danger, far greater than they have ever been 
aware of. I should like them to understand, that 
they are indeed the haters of God—that they hate 
Him for what He is, and hate Him for what He re- 
quires at their hands; and though this hostile pro- 
pensity of theirs lies hid in deep insensibility, when, 
amidst the bustle and the engrossment and the in- 
tense pursuits or gratifications of the world, there 
is nothing to call it out into distinct exhibition— 
yet that a demonstration of the divine will or the 
divine character is all which is needed, to bring up 
the latent virulence that is lurking in the bosom, 
and to convict the now placid and amiable man that 
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he is indeed an enemy to his Maker. And in these 
circumstances, is his Maker too an enemy to him. 
The frown of an offended Lawgiver resteth on every 
one, who lives in habitual violation of His first and 
greatest commandment. There isa day of reckon- 
ing that awaits him. There is a true and unerr- 
ing judgment which is in reserve for him. That 
enmity which now perhaps is a secret to himself, 
will become manifest on the great occasion when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open; and the 
justice of God will then be vindicated, in dealing 
with himas an enemy. Such is the condition, and 
such are the prospects of all who remain what Na- 
ture made them—who, still in the flesh, have not 
been translated to that new moral existence into 
which all are ushered who are born again; and who 
by simply being lovers of the creature more than 
of the Creator, prove themselves to be still carnally- 
minded and to be the heirs of death. 

And it is only by taking a deep view of the dis- 
ease, that you can be led adequately to estimate 
the remedy. There is a way of transition from the 
carnal to the spiritual. There is a distinct and 
applicable call, that may be addressed even to the 
farthest off in alienation; and which, if he will hear 
and follow, shall transform him from one of the 
children of this world to one of the children of 
light. The trumpet giveth not an uncertain sound, 
for it declares the remission of sin through the 
blood of Jesus, and repentance through the Spirit 
which is at His giving; and your faith in the one 
will infallibly bring down upon you, all the aids and 
influences of the other. To you who are afar off, 
is this salvation preached; and the grand connect- 
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ing tie by which it is secured and appropriated to 
your soul, is simply the credit that you give to the 
word of this testimony. Many feel not the disease; 
and so all the proclamations of grace pass unheeded 
by. Many listen to them as they would to a plea- 
sant song; but the form of sound words is enough 
for them, and the realities which these words ex- 
press never find admittance into their bosoms. But 
some there are whose ears and whose eyes are 
opened—who are made to hear with effect, and to 
behold the wondrous things that are contained in 
the word of God. With them the gospel is some- 
thing more than a sound or an imagination. To 
them it bears all the character of a great authentic 
transaction between Heaven and Karth. And they 
see God as God in Christ waiting to be gracious ; 
and they no longer stand in dread of a justice that 
is now most abundantly satisfied; and they can 
brave the contemplation of all the attributes, where- 
with mercy to themselves is now blended in fullest 
harmony; and they rejoice to behold that the 
throne of Heaven is at once upheld in all its august 
dignity, and yet that even the chief of sinners has 
a warrant to approach it; and while they take to 
themselves the security that is guaranteed by the 
atonement on the cross, they feel how that very 


atonement affords most entire illustration of the ~- 


sacredness of the Godhead. And thus, uniting 

peace to their own souls with glory to God.in the 

highest ; they experience a love which was before | 
unfelt, which weans them from all their idolatrous 
affections, and translates them from the state of 
the carnally to that of the spiritually-minded. 
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“But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if anyman have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his,” 


Tern is nought more undeniable, than the anti- 
pathy of nature to the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel. This, it is likely, may have been felt by 
many of yourselyes—and many have been the de- 
vices of human ingenuity, for mitigating the offen- 
sive features of the truth as it is in Jesus. We 
are not sure but that the doctrine of the Spirit 
calls out a more painful revolt from the children of 


_ this world, than even the doctrine of the Sacrifice. 


At least, the atjempts and plausibilities have been 
just as frequent, for explaining it away. And 
this, perhaps, is the right place, for adverting to 
the’ way in which it has been endeavoured, to make 
all that is revealed of the Holy Ghost and of His 
regenerating influence upon man, more palatable 
than it naturally is to unrenewed taste—more 
fitted to satisfy the demand which obtains for a 
religion, that shall be altogether rational and de- 
void of mystery. 

Agreeably to this it has been affirmed, that to 
have the Spirit of God implies no personal visita- 
tion by Him upon the soul; and, more particularly, 


_ no indwelling on His part in man, as His residence 


or as His habitation. One, it is thought, may be 
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rightly enough said to have the Spirit of God, if, 
from any cause whatever, it so happens that there 
be a resemblance of character and disposition and 
principle between him and the Divinity—just as 
any active and devoted philanthropist of our day 
may be said to have the spirit of Howard, without 
its ever being imagined, that there has been any 
transmigration into his body of that soul by which 
the body of Howard was animated. All that is 
intended is, that there is a common or kindred 
character between the one philanthropist and the 
other—just as we would say of a philosopher, that 
he had the spirit of Newton; or of a daring con- 
spirator that he had the soul of Catiline. And 
thus has it been attempted to gloss over the truth, 
that there is in the souls of believers an actual oc- 
cupancy by a Spirit from on high, or even so much 
as the communication of any influence from the 
one to the other; and to have the Spirit of God 
is understood as nothing more, than to be in the 
possession of godlike excellencies or virtues—that 
to have the Spirit of Christ is nothing more, than 
just to have the like mind in us that was also in 
the Lord Jesus. 

It is their favourite imagination of the sufficiency 
of human nature, which attaches them to this style 
of interpretation, They look upon it as a nature 
liable to the errors and infirmities of an occasional 
waywardness—but radically and substantially as 
sound; and possessed within itself of energies 
and principles enough, for the attainment of all 
that spiritual excellence which qualifies for heaven. 
They deem it to be in the power of ordinary moral 
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suasion from without, to guide and accomplish 
humanity for the joys of an everlasting state; and 
they utterly repudiate the conception of any thing 
so altogether visionary in their eyes, as that of a 
new and preternatural mfusion from above, by 
which the mind of man is transformed—and an 
impulse given, diametrically opposite to the bias 
of those native and original propensities which be- 
long to it. They count, in fact, upon no greater 
transition, than from what is held base and dis- 
honourable in our world, to what is held in it 
wotthy of moral estimation. Now the fact is un- 
deniable, that there are very many who stand in 
no need of any such transition at all; however 
great the revolution of principle must be, by 
which, from the creatures of sight and of sense and 
of mere earthliness, we are led to walk by faith— 
to be habitually and practically conversant with 
the things of an unseen world—to hold the con- 
cerns of immortality, as paramount to all the pur- 
suits and interests of a fleeting pilgrimage; and, 
above all, to have a continual respect unto God as 
the supreme Master both of our affections and of 
our performances—as the Being with whom we 
most emphatically have to do. Now you, I trust, 
are aware of the necessity of this transition—of 
the magnitude of that change which all must un- 
dergo, ere they are fit for that heaven, the delights 
and the occupations of which are at such variance 
with the delights and occupations of) this planet, 
now in a state of exile from heaven’s family. And 
in proportion as you highly estimate the requisite 
transformation, so will you highly estimate the re- 
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quisite power for carrying it into accomplishment; 
and you will be prepared for all the descriptions 
which the Bible gives, of the utter helplessness of 
man in himself for so mighty and decisive a change 
upon his own constitution—that just as there is 
nought of energy in a dead body for the revival of 
itself, but the principle of animation must come to 
it from without—so we, to be quickened unto a 
right sense of spiritual things, and to be made alive 
to the power of them, must be the subjects of a 
foreign or adventitious influénce, which has no 
original residence in our nature; must be born 
again; must have the Spirit of God to dwell in 
us; must be operated upon by an energy as dis- 
tinct and separate from our own proper selves, as 
the body of Christ was: And accordingly are we 
told in one of these verses, that it is He who raised 
up Christ from the dead, who also quickens our 
mortal bodies by the Spirit which dwelleth in us. _ 
It is this, in fact, which advances our state from 
that of being in the flesh to that of our being in 
the Spirit. We are in the latter state—if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in us. It is upon the 
entrance of Him, who bloweth where He listeth, 
that the whole of this great translation hinges; and 
it is well that you know, in all its certainty and 
distinctness, what that event is by which we are 
ealled out from death unto life—from being one of 
the children of this world, to being one of the chil- 
dren of God’s kingdom. 
‘Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 

he is none of his.’ Still to have the Spirit of 
Christ is here to be understood, not in the light of 
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our possessing a kindred character to that of Christ, 
but of our being the subjects of an actual and per- 
sonal inhabitation by the Spirit. The Spirit of God 
may be denominated the Spirit of Christ—either 
because the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther and the Son; or, more particularly, because 
the Son, now that He is exalted at the Father’s 
right hand, is entrusted with the dispensation of 
Him. You know the order of this economy in the 
work of our redemption. Christ finished on earth 
the work that was given Him todo. He yielded, 
in our stead, a perfect obedience to the law of God; 
and He suffered, in our stead, all the penalties that 
were annexed to its violation. And having thus 
wrought our acceptance with God, He attained as 
His reward, the power of sanctifying all those whom 
He had saved. That instrument was put into His 
hands, by which He could wash away the pollution 
of that sin, whose guilt He had expiated—and by 
which He could beautify with all the lustre of hea- 
ven’s graces, those for whom He had purchased a 
right ofadmittance into heaven’s family. Our re- 
newal unto holiness and virtue, is, in fact, part of 
the fruit of the travail of His soul; and the way 
in which it is accomplished, is, by the forthgoing 
of the Spirit at the bidding or will of our exalted 
Saviour. When He ascended on high, it is said, 
that He led captivity captive, and obtained gifts 
for men, even for the rebellious; and the most gu- 
pereminent of these gifts is the Holy Spirit. It is 
through Christ that the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, are shed upon 
us abundantly. It is when the Spirit descends 
upon us, that the power of Christ is said to rest 
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upon us. Hence the Spirit of God and the Spirit 
of Christ are equivalent, the one to the other. And 
as the Saviour uniformly regenerates all whom He 
redeems—as the conjunction is invariable, between 
the penalty being lifted off from our persons, and a 
purifying influence being laid upon our characters 
—as it is true, even in the moral sense of the 
term, that if He wash us not we have no part in 
Him—tThe truth is inevitable, and cannot be too 
urgently impressed on all our consciences, that if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none 
of His. . 

But though it must not be denied, that to have 
the Spirit of Christ, implies the entrance and the 
abode of a personal visitor with the soul, yet we 
have no other way of ascertaining that we have 
been thus privileged, but by our having become like 
in character with the Saviour. We can only judge 
of His being in us, by the impress He has made 
upon us. He often enters without one note of pre- 
paration, like the wind that bloweth where he list- 
eth, and we know not whence he cometh. It is by 
the fruit alone that we know; and there is not 
another method of verifying that He has been at 
work with our souls, but by the workmanship that 


is manifest thereupon. So that though to have the - 


Spirit of Christ, be something more than that our 
Spirit is like unto His—yet it is by the latter 
only as the effect, that we can infer the operation 
of the Saviour as the cause. And therefore the 
question, whether you belong to the Saviour or not, 
still hinges upon the question—whether there be the 
same mind in you that was also in the Lord Jesus. 

And therefore it is thus that we ought to exam- 
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ine ourselves. That we may know what to pray 
for, we should advert to the work of God’s Spirit 
upon our soul—as that by which alone the requisite 
transformation into another character can take 
effect upon us. But then to fix and ascertain the 
question, whether there have been any such work, 
we have nought to do but to read the lineaments 
of that character. It is right to be humbled into 
the impression of our own original and utter worth- 
lessness, as destitute of any good thing; and as 
wanting the power in ourselves, either to import 
what is good from abroad, or to raise it from within 
by any operation which lies within the compass of 
nature’s mechanism. It is but proper for us to 
know, that for all that is of spiritual worth or esti- 
mation belonging to us, we stand indebted to an 
influence that is exterior to ourselves, and that 
comes to us from abroad—so as that each may say 
with the apostle, “ Nevertheless not me, but the 
grace of God that isin me.” Yet ought it never 
to be forgotten, that generally it is by the result of 
the visitation, and not by any sensible circumstances 
attendant upon the time of it, that we come to 
know whether the Spirit of God be really in us or 
not. It hinges on the question, whether we are 


\ like unto God or like unto Christ, who is His 


image, and was His sensible representative in the 
world and thus the most direct way of settling 
the enquiry, is to compare our character with that 
of the Saviour—our history with the history and 
doings of Christ upon earth. 

And yet at present we should not like to dis- 
courage any, from their intended approach to His 
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sacrament,’ because of the width and magnitude of 
that actual dissimilarity, which obtains between 
their Saviour and themselves. They cannot dare 
to affirm, that they have yet grown up unto the 
stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. They per- 
haps are nought but humbled and abashed—when 
they compare their own attainments of patience, 
and piety, and unwearied beneficence, with those of 
that high and heavenly exemplar, who is set before 
them in the gospel. They could not venture to sit 
down and participate in the coming festival, if the 
question turned on such a family likeness between 
them and the Master of the entertainment, as would 
mark them to be children of the same God, and 
members of the same spiritual brotherhood; and 
therefore let us assure them, that their right to place 
themselves at the table of the Lord, is not an argu-_ 
ment of degree as to their actual progress in the di- 
vine life, but a question of principle as to their aims 
and their desires after it. Do they hunger and 
thirst after righteousness? Do they. look unto 
Christ, not merely for the purpose of confidence, 
but also for the purpose of imitation? Is it the 
honest aspiration of their souls, under all the help- 
lessness they feel, and the burden of those defi- 
ciencies over which they mourn and are in heavi- 
ness—that they might indeed be visited by a more 
copious descent of the Spirit’s influence, and so 
attain a higher conformity to the image of the Sa- 
viour. Then sure, as we are, that Christ would 
not have spurned them from His presence, had He 
still been sojourning amongst us in the world— 


' Delivered shortly before the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 
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neither can we interdict the approaches of such 
unto the Saviour, through one of His own bidden 
and appointed ordinances. The Sacrament we hold 
to benot merely a privilege, but a means of grace— 
a privilege to all, who choose the Saviour as their 
alone dependence for time and for eternity; and a 
means of grace to all, who, humbled at their dis- 
tance and deficiency from the perfections of the 
sanctuary above, seek to the instituted ordinances 
of the scene of preparation below, for the advance- 
ment of their meetness for the inheritance. Hven 
for that very Spirit, the presence of which you long 
to ascertain, I would bid you come to this place of 
meeting; and see whether the blessing will not be 
shed forth upon you. Turn unto me, saith God, 
and I will pour out my Spirit. And sure we are, 
that there is not a likelier attitude for receiving the 
full and the free supplies of it, than when you look 
in faith to the consecrated symbols of that atone- 
ment, through which alone it is that a sinner may 
draw nigh—and over which alone it is, that a holy 
God can rejoice over you. Come—but come with 
a sincere purpose. Come in honesty. Come aware 
of the total renovation which your personal Chris- 
tianity implies. Come free of all those superficial 
and meagre conceptions of it, which are so current 
in the midst of this really infidel world. Come re- 
solved to be and to do all that the Master of that 
assembly would have you; and look unto Him for 
the perfection of His own work upon your charac- 
ter, that in you He may see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied. 


Printed by William Collins & Co., Glasgow. 
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ADDITIONAL PRIZE ESSAY ON MISSIONS. 
THE JUBILEE OF THE WORLD. 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 
BY THE REV. JOHN MACFARLANE, 


MINISTER OF COLLESSIE, FIFESUIRE. 
In a handsome volume royal 12mo, cloth lettered, 6s. 


Published at the Recommendation of Four of the Adjudicators 
of the Missionary Prize Essays, and under the 
Sanction of the Committee. 


Extract from the Recommendation of the Four Adjudicators. 

“They unite in their general estimate of the Essay as one of 
great worth, and possessing very strong claims on public at- 
tention,” : 

Extract from Adjudicators’ Preface to Dr. Harris's Essay. 

‘« By one of the adjudicators the first place was given'to a 
different Essay from either of these (Dr. Harris’s and Mr. Ha- 
milton’s,) which also in the judgment of more than one of the 
rest, competed strongly for the second as a treatise of great 
excellence. In these circumstances the Committee, desirous 
to give the cause every possible advantage, resolved on offer- 
ing a distinct premium to its author, subsequently discovered 
to be the Rey. John Macfarlane, Minister of the parish of Col- 
lessie, Fife.” 


““Mr. Macfarlane’s treatise, to which men of the highest 
standing in Christian worth and theological literature have 
borne an unequivocal testimony—adjudging a distinct premium 
to the writer—consists of three parts. Of these, the first 
comprehends the objects and the resources of the missionary 
work. The second is occupied with the duty of Christians 
towards the heathen, and the manner of its performance. The 
last part embraces motives and encouragements to promote the 
diffusion of the gospel. 
‘* Under these several divisions many weighty topics are 
presented to the reader, and all of them are discussed with the 
utmost clearness, precision, and force of reasoning. We have 
seldom read any work work in which the uctdus ordo of thought 
and feeling is more apparent. There are no impassable chasms 
between the premises and the conclusions. There are none 
of those involutions of style, which hang as a dead weight on 
the progress of the reader. There is no ‘darkness visible. 
All is transparent as the azure vault of heaven. Many por- 

tions of the Essay are distinguished by peculiar eloquence and 
beauty—by ‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ ”_ 
Scottish Guardian, March 29, 1842. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM COLLINS, GLASGOW. 


NEW WORK ON THE HOLY LAND. 
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THE MODERN JUDEA, 
" AMMON, MOAB, AND EDOM, 
COMPARED WITH ANCIENT PROPHECY: 


WITH NOTES AND ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF BIBLICAL SUBJECTS, AND 
A MAP CONSTRUUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. ~ 


BY THE REV. JAMES A. WYLIE, A.M., DOLLAR. 
One thick 12mo Volume Cloth Lettered, Price 7s. 


“This is the best topographical account of Palestine and the 
cognate countries that has yet appeared in any single volume. 
It is, in fact, an epitome of all that has been written on the sub- 
ject by modern travellers. The materials are so compactly put 
together, so interspersed with original inferences and obser- 
vations, and so embellished by a vigorous and elegant style, that 
the book has all the charm of originality.” Edin. Advertiser. 

“‘ His painstaking investigations have enabled him not only 
to improve in some respects upon the plan of Dr. Keith, but to 
open new sources of information, to accumulate additional con- 
firmations of the fulfilment of prophecy. The work is written 
in a pleasing and attractive style, often rising to a strain of 
glowing eloquence.” —~Scottish Guardian. 

‘* A panorama of the Holy Land, with such an accuracy of out- 
line and beauty of colouring, that we hesitate not to pronounce 
it the best geography or hand-book of that interesting country 
that exists in our language,”— Scotsman. 

‘“Mr. Wylie’s volume, besides bringing together innumerable 
proofs of the literal fulfilment of prophecy regarding the existing 
condition of Palestine, from its descriptions of localities, man- 
ners, and ceremonies, contributes highly to the elucidation of 
the sublime and beautiful imagery of the sacred yolume.”— 
Kilmarnock Journal. 

“* There are few pages of the volume which do not furnish us, 
either by incidental allusions or by direct commentary, with 
beautiful and sometimes very enexpected illustrations of Scrip- 
ture mataphor, imagery, and oriental phraseology. This un- 
speakably enhances the value of the work, and will render it 
a most acceptable companion, especially to all our clerical 
readers.”—-Dundee Warder. 

“Mr, Wylie differs slightly from Dr. Keith as regards the 
prophecy concerning Ammon, and with seeming justice. In 
other respects too his work has the advantage,—the illustrations 
are fuller and more recent, and though treating on the same 
subjects, and pointing out the exact fulfilment of the same 
prophecies, his proofs are new and forcible.” —Relief Journal. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM COLLINS, GLASGOW. 
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LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 
. DELIVERED IN GLASGOW, 
BY MINISTERS OF VARIOUS EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS, 


Fourth Thousand. 12mo, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 


Contents.—I. Importance of the period of Youth.—II. Formation of Cha- 
racter.—III. Companions and Habits. —I1V. Cultivation of the Mind, —V. 
Amusements of Youth.-VI. The Effects of a due observance of the Sabbath 
on the Minds and Morals of Youth.—VII. The Reciprocal Duties of Em- 

loyers and Employed.—VIII. The Claims of Science ; its connection with 
Religions and the spirit in which it ought to be prosecuted,—IX. 'Tempta- 
tions of Young Men to Infidelity.—X. Claims of Religion on Young Men.— 
XI. Influence of Young Men on the prospects of Society, and the prosperity 
of the Church. 


“¢ We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this vo- 
lume. A better work, saving always the Bible, for putting 
into the hands of young persons, does not exist.”— Witness, 

‘* Tt would be invidious to particularise where all are so ad- 
mirable; but we may be forgiven for mentioning those of Mr. 
Lee of Campsie (on the cultivation of the mind), Dr, Syming- 
ton (on the amusements of youth), and Dr. Wardlaw (on the 
formation of character), as productions of the highest excel- 
lence, and altogether worthy of the literary and theological at- 
tainments of their authors.” —WScottish Guardian. 

“No young man, able to procure it, (the Lectures) ought to 
be without a copy. The young man who has no desire to 
know what is so suitable to his period of life, and comes so 
fully and directly home to his business and his bosom, or no 
heart to feel the powerful appeals here made to him, is truly 
an object of pity.”—Secession Magazine, Nov. 1841. 

“These Lectures are admirably fitted to promote the best 
interests of a most important class of the community, and thus 
to confer a blessing on the Church and the nation. We re- 
gard the design of the Lectures as highly valuable.” Cove- 
nanter.” 


In the Press, 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Contents.—I. On the importance of the season of youth in the formation of 
cbaracter ; and the responsibility of man as capable of self-government and 
called to the cultivation of active habits—-II. Religion the noblest object of 
study to the intelligent and immortal mind.—III. Self-education.—IV. Cha- 
racter; its paramount influence on the happiness ‘of individuals, and the 
destinies of society —V. and VI. Geology; the accordance of its established 
principles with the Mosaic record. 1. The Creation, 2. The Deluge.—VII. 
On the peculiar dangers to which young men are exposed.—VIII, Import- 
ance of Knowledge when made subservient to man’s highest interests.—IX. 
Responsibility of the young men of the present age, arising out of the facili- 
ties afforded them for mental cultivation.—X. Moral influence of Modern Li- 
terature, (Prose.)—XI. Moralinfluence of Modern Literature, (Poetry.) 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM COLLINS GLASGOW. 
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TWELVE LECTURES 


ON THE PAST HISTORY, PRESENT CONDITION, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE JEWS... 


BY MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 4s. 6d. 


Contents.—I. Introductory Lecture.—II. Origin, Design, and Uses of the 
Jewish Dispensation.—III. History of the Jews viewed in connection with 
Prophecy, from the time of Moses to the Babylonish Captivity.—IV. His- 
tory of the Jews viewed in connection with Prophecy, from the Babylonish 
Captivity to the coming of Christ and Destruction of Jerusalem.—V. His- 
tory of the Jews viewed in connection with Prophecy, from the Destruction 
of Jerusalem to the Present Time.—VI. Present State and Character of 
the Jews—intellectual, moral, and religious—what has been attempted 
towards their Conversion by Christians.—VII. The Character of God and 
the Doctrines of the Gospel illustrated in the History of the Jews—VIII. 
The Christology: or Doctrine of the Messiah unfolded in the Old Testament. 
IX. The Work of the Holy Spirit in connection with the Conversion of the 
Jews.—X. God’s dealings with Nations illustrated in the History of the 
Jews.—XI. The Future Prospects of the Jews—Restoration to their own 
Land—Universal Conversion to the Faith of Christ.—XII. Immediate duties 
ef the Christian Church in relation to Israel—Answer to Objections. 


“ Christians need to be informed respecting the Jews,—and 
they need to be stirred up to pray and exert themselves for 
their conversion. A better book for enlarging their under- 
standing, and operating upon their hearts, they cannot procure 
than the present.” Orthodox Presbyterian. : 

«* An exhibition of the plans and purposes of God in reference 
to that singular people, as employed in the Bible. This is the 
great object of the volume before us, and we are gratified to 
be able to say that the authors have well acquitted themselves 
of the labour they undertook. Indeed, we are not sure if that 
we could say anything more effective in praise of the volume, 
than that it is the joint production of Ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church,—men whose praise is in all the Churches.” — 
Scottish Guardian.” 





LETTERS OF THE REV. DR. LOVE, 


OF ANDERSTON, GLASGOW. 
Third Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 5s. 


“Seldom have we perused letters evincing such a degree 
of spirituality, or breathing a holier tone. ‘They refresh the 
soul with the fragrance of a piety which is but rarely represented 
to the view in these times of turbulence and tumult.” — Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian. 

“‘ These Letters will be found to form a very valuable acces- 
sion indeed to an interesting part of the Christian treasury, 
taking their place with the letters of Rutherford, Newton, Ro- 
maine, and Hervey.”—Christian Instructor. 
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